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5 Winchester 


The gun that fells 


the biggest of them all 


N° matter how experienced your guide, 
no matter how coaxing his ‘‘eall,’’ you 
are not going to bowl over the patriarch 
of the herd unless your rifle will earry 
with bone-smashing energy straight and 
true to the coveted mark. 

No finer gun exists for hunting moose 
ni 4 or any other big game—than the Win- 
chester Model 95 high-power rifle. 





This sturdy weapon shoots a trajectory that is practically 


flat. At 100 yards’ range the bullet varies less than an ineh 
and a half from a straight line. This gives a tremendous ad- 


vantage in quick aiming, for the muzzle does not blot out the 
animal. 

The model 95 is light in weight and superbly balanced. 
Easy to handle and convenient to carry on the hardest expedi- 
tions. Stands up under rough usage and irregular care be- 
cause it is a Winechester—built according to the well-known 
Winchester standards. 


How the barrel is bored 
Men who know guns realize that the accuracy and durability 


of a gun depend primarily upon the barrel. The barrel of the 
Winchester Model 95 is bored to micrometer measurements for 
the eartridge it is meant to shoot. In rifling the barrel, the 


exnet twist necessary to produce the best results with a given 
eartridge is mathematically ecaleulated. The aceuracy of the 
twist is verified by exhaustive practical tests before the gun 









can leave the factory. The nickel steel construction of the bar 
rel preserves this original accuracy forever. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively by Winchester, gives 
the Winchester barrel a distinetive blue finish that, with proper 
care, will last a life-time. 


What means 


Look for this mark on the barrel of any Winchester gun. 
It means that the gun has been subjected to the Winchester 
Definitive Proof test. It stamps the gun with Winchester’s 
guarantee of quality, which has 50 years of the best gun-mak- 
ing reputation behind it. Every gun that bears the name Win- 
chester, and that is marked with the Definitive Proof stamp, 
has been fired many times for smooth action and accuracy. 
It has also been fired with excess loads as a test of strength. 
At every stage of Winchester manufacture, machine produe- 
tion is supplemented by human craftsmanship. Every Win- 
chester gun is perfected by the test and adjustment process. 
[t is this thoughtful care in manufacturing that has produced 
in the Model 95 a rifle of unsurpassed game-getting qualities 
and that has made it the favorite with big-game hunters the 
world over. 

Write for detailed specifications of the Winchester Model 


95 and other high-power rifles, and also for complete infor- 
mation on Winchester ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 1401. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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YVODEL 10—Hammerless Take-down Self-loading rifle. Shoots only 
its own Winchester .401 caliber cartridge. No rifle mad equals the 
Vodel 10 for delivering five 
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Punch that b 


Wild game often flies 5,000 feet per minute. 
To make sure “downs’’, you've got to have 
shot-shell speed and power. Speed that springs 
the click 
Power that hurls the shot through the hide 





into action with of the trigger. 


Dy of the toughest goose. air. ‘Pry it with any other sheil. 
24 i 
bs Speed and strength depend on primer as well Then you'll know why The Black Shells 
ie as power. If the primer has the jump and shoot faster and hit harder. 
#9 { 
aa Accuracy at 250 yards with a smallbore cartridge has been successfully General Selling Agents : National Lead Co., Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
YJ pitt rey 8. 22N. groves. a rome ee It = Chicago St.Louis, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia po 
¥. now produced in quantities exceeding military demands and is avail eit : apap Rina ai : SENS 
q able for the riflemen of America who desire a small-bore cartridge for Na al Lead & Oil Co., Pitt burgh : United Lead Ce , New York 
q long ranges. Ask your dealer or send for a trial order to our nearest James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore ; Selby Smelting & Lead Co 

general selling agent. San Francisco ; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Speed that catches them— 


















rings ‘em down 


force of lightning, it will drive the powder 
to the limit. Test The Black Shell primer 
vourself. Empty out wads, shot and pow- 
der, and with primer alone shoot a quarter- 


dollar off your gun muzzle straight into the 
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Yes—only a broken egg, smashed by some Hun of the animal world. But a broken egg 
means a dead bird—a bird that in 12 months’ time would itself be breeding. 


One broken egg means a heavy loss to next year’s game. 


This is one of the reasons 


why war on vermin has been declared by the 


American Game 
Protective Association 


The purpose of the American Game Protective 
Association is to protect and propagate American 
yvame by a strong national organization. 


Experience has proved that, although state laws 
and game associations have done well in the 
‘‘more game’? movement, Federal Jaws and a 
broad national organization are necessary to fully 
carry out the purpose of this work. Jain us / 


We are helping you today to ‘‘more game.’’ 
Through our efforts a treaty was negotiated in 1916 
between the United States and Canada giving pro- 
tection to birds that pass between the twocountries. 
Through our efforts in 1918 an act was passed by 
Congress creating a Federal Warden Force to 


RICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Outdoor Life. 


enforce the provisions of this treaty. These acts 
and treaties have heavily increased the water fowl in 
the United States. 


We are working on other problems now and we 
need your help. You owe your support, too, to 
the magazines listed below for they are working 
with us in this National movement for more game. 


Sign this coupon and send it to us with a check 
to cover a year’s membership in the American 
Game Protective Association, and in addition, a 
subscription to one of these magazines. We will 
send you by return mail a handsome copy of the 
Sportsman’s Creed. ‘This will certify that you 
have joined this crusade for ‘‘more game.”’ 


THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
( Abbreviated ) 
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Gentlemen 
I enclose a check for $....._---- 


to cover dues of $1 and subscription tot 


e ma 


for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership), 
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ship in American 
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2 


. Never kill wantonly or needlessly 
3, Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for 


I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life, 
or brutally 
better law 


and uphold the law-enforcing authorities 


species 


Game Protective 4. Respect the nghts of farmers and property owners and also 
Association their feelings. 
= .. $3 50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers 
a 2.50 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purpose 
1.75 by refusing to purchase trophies 
2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game 
2.50 the interest of science. 
3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman, 
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On the Glacier Trail 











A Successful Trip to the Wonderful Hunting Fields 
of Alaska and Yukon Territory in Quest of Big Game. 

















To those who love the open and have 
never had the pleasure of a journey to 
the interior of the Silent North, there 
is yet waiting you a trip that is un- 
surpassed for beautiful mountain scen- 
ery, wonderful glacial fields, interest- 
ing mineral deposits, plenty of game 
and an insight into the life and history 
of Alaska; all of which combined 
makes the trip so interesting and in- 
structive. Such is a trip to the Alaska- 
Yukon White River game _ fields—a 
country so big and so far away that 
unless you have given Alaska in gen- 
eral considerable study, you little real- 
ize and cannot appreciate just what 
Alaska is, and the opportunities, inter- 
est and so forth it offers to the traveler 
and big-game hunter. 

The White River game fields consist 
of that section lying along the inter- 
national boundary between Alaska and 
the Yukon Territory; especially the 
Genere River and its entire watershed: 
the watershed of the White River 
above the mouth of the Generec, anu cn 
the west bank of the White down to 
and including the Snag River and all 
of its watershed. 

This country is reached directly from 
two points, namely, McCarthy, Alaska, 
and Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. The 
time required to reach the hunting 
ground is about the same both ways 
from Juneau, Alaska. If going in by 
Whitehorse, you first go to Skagway, 
then by rail to Whitehorse, from where 
you outfit, then travel about twelve 
days by wagon and pdck train to the 
Generc River, a long, tedious and mo- 
notonous trip. If you desire to go by 
way of McCarthy, you go by steamer 
west along the Alaskan Coast to Cor- 
dova, a two or three days’ trip, depend- 
ing on the amount of freight the boat 
has to handle; thence from Cordova, 
two days by rail to McCarthy, where 
you outfit, then four or five days to the 
White River. This is the route we select- 
ed, and of which I will endeavor to give 
the reader an account. In my opinion 
this is the most attractive way in which 
to reach the Genere River country. 

In all trips after big game there are 
several things that should be carefully 





W. T. Young 


Chapter 1 

















ROBBER’S” RANGE EXTENDS 


EVEN TO ALASKA. 


THE ‘CAMP 


considered, especially with most of us 
who are not overburdened with surplus 
cash. These may be classified in the 
order of their importance, about as fol- 
lows: Cost, time one can afford to 
spend, where to go to get the best trip, 
not necessarily the most game, but the 
most out of the trip as a whole, and 
which way to go to get the most in- 
formation and pleasure out of the travel 
portion of the trip. After these have 
been decided, your real planning be- 
gins. First, by engaging your guide, 
making definite arrangements and hav- 
ing complete understanding as to just 
what your guide is to provide, together 
with expenses and so forth, so there 


En Route to the Game Fields 


will be no misunderstandings when you 
are ready to hit the trail or make final 
settlements. It is no time to “change 
horses while you are fording the river” 
—and misunderstandings at final set- 
tlements are unpleasant and should be 
avoided. Deal fairly and honestly with 
your guide and you will nearly always 
have a pleasant trip. 

Second, the selection of your provi- 
sions, which depend to a great extent 
on the method and cost of transporta- 
tion from your outfitting point. Many 
hunters leave these altogether to their 
guide, but I like to take a hand in it 
myself, especially if I pay for the sup- 
plies, and have the list checked over 
by the guide, who, of course, is famil- 


iar with conditions in his immediate 
section. 
Third, clothing, bedding, tenting, 


ccoking utensils and so forth, all re- 
quiring careful thought, and which are 
somewhat different for various sections 
of the country. Those who are not 
familiar with the country to be hunted 
must depend on the guide for informa- 
tion and should pay strict attention to 
the advice given, for the “Johnnywise” 
does things he should not. 

The footwear, clothing and even the 
food will vary considerably for the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and most 
of those of little experience take along 
entirely too many things, many of 
which they have absolutely no use for, 
and who need other things badly which 
they have not taken. Therefore, pay 
strict attention to what your guide rec- 
ommends. The older I get and the 
more I hunt the smaller my personal 
equipment becomes. Looks do not 
count, but comfort goes a long ways, 
especially at night when I get my rest. 
During the day I can get along any old 
way. 

Fourth, get yourself in condition 
physically by taking regular walks, 
climbing long flights of steps, both up 
and down, taking turns at running; all 
of these exercises should be regular, 
beginning on a small scale and increas- 
ing the work as you proceed. Don’t 
forget the rifle. Even if you are a fair- 
ly good shot, get all the practice you 
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This shows the 
glaciers in the 


can, especially with small rifle or your 
regular gun loaded with light loads, so 
that you will be familiar with your gun 
and know it personally. Remember 
that practice makes perfect, in shooting 
especially, and it adds so much to the 
pleasure of a trip to know that if you 
have an opportunity to get a good tro 
phy it will afterwards decorate your 
den and you will not be mortified every 
time you think about missing that fine 
specimen. 

Fifth—You should study carefully 
your gecgraphy along the route as well 
as read the history of the country, 
towns and so forth, thus enabling you 
to talk intelligently of the country you 
are traveling thru, with the: people you 
meet, who know the country, for they 
will then take so much more interest 
in you and you will thereby gather so 
much more information and pleasure 


that you would otherwise lose. 
transcontinental 
a ninety-day 


After 
lines we 


studying the 


decided to get 


high points directly across the lake from our basin camp. 
background of blue ice certainly did look pretty, with the snow caps on the mountains 


ACKOSS THE LAKE FROM BASIN CAMP. 


The 


round-trip ticket to Seattle, going via 
Winnepeg over the G. T. P. Railroad 
to Prince Rupert, B. C., and the G, T. 
P. S. S. to Seattle, returning from Se- 
attle over the G. N. thru Glacier Na- 
tional Park to St. Paul. 

Leaving Nashville, Tenn., August 8, 
1917, our party consisting of A. J. 
Dyer, Mrs. W. T. Young, Miss Mary 
Frances Young and the writer, arrived 


next morning in Chicago, where we 
were joined by Mr. Joe Browder of 
Fulton, Ky. After stopping there a 
short time we then proceeded _ to 
Aurora, Ill., where we met Mr. Lee 
Mighell, the fourth member of our 


hunting party. We spent a delightful 
afternoon with Mr. Mighell and friends 
looking over the town and doing some 
target practice with the rifle, leaving 
that night for St. Paul and Winnepeg, 
spending one day at each place. 
Winnepeg, the great granary of Can- 
ada, located at the junction of the Red 
River of the north and the Assiniboine, 
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lake was about three 


quarters of a mile wide at this place and the big 
beyond. 


is an interesting and hustling town of 
Western style, surrounded by a fine 
grain country, mostly level prairie. It 
has immense grain elevators, fine bank 
buildings, parks and so forth. 

At 6 p. m. August 11th we boarded 
one of the tri-weekly transcontinental 
trains of the G. T. P. Railroad and 
headed westward. The train began to 
cut off mile after mile of the 1,747 be- 
tween Winnepeg and Prince Rupert on 
the British Columbian Coast. In a 
straight line over a level prairie, head- 
ed directly toward the slowly sinking 
sun, our train plowed its way, leaving 
behind the smoky air of the city. In 
several directions across the level 
prairie you could see freight and pas- 
senger trains going to and from the 
great grain center of Canada... Thus 
you could sit in the observation car 
and watch the lights gradually grow 
dimmer until the earth’s curvature hid 
them from view. 

The next day we continued to tra- 
verse the great Canadian grain fields 
and pass hundreds of lakes of all sizes. 
These lakes are the summer home of 
thousands of ducks, and on every lake 
you could see the mother duck with a 
nice bunch of little fellows leisurely 
swimming about or hurrying away from 
the train if they happened to be too 
close. It is a great sight to see the 
natural breeding home of the ducks we 
see in Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas 
during the winter. The same character 
of country continued till we reached 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in 
Alberta, where we arrived about day- 
light the second morning, about 860 
miles from Winnipeg. Here we crossed 
the Pembina River, 213 feet above the 























water, and at this point the beauty of 
the Canadian Rockies begin to unfold 
on every side, forming one continuous 
moving picture, beginning with the 
first views of the snow-capped peaks 
to the south about eighty miles away. 
After crossing the McCloud River and 
Prairie Creek we swing on to the ridge 
along the south bank of the Athabaska 
River. The beautiful valley below with 
surrounding mountains produce a view 
of unusual beauty, with Roche Miette 
(Sheep Rock) to the southwest extend- 
ing heavenward to 8,500 feet above sea 
level and marking the entrance to Jas- 
per Park with its 4,400 square miles of 
playground, 

Passing several lakes, or _ rather, 
wide places, in the Athabaska River, the 
train soon arrived at Jasper and stopped 
for a short time. Jasper is an old Hud- 
son Bay Company post, established in 
1800, and bears the first part of the 
name of Jasper Hawes, called Tete 
Juane (Yellow Hea‘) by the Indians. 
One thing I have noticed with pleasure 
is the retention of the original names 
of nearly all the mountains, creeks, 
rivers and so forth in the Canadian 
Rockies, Nearly all of these have an 
interesting history if one will only take 
the time to study their origin. One 
exception, however, and that justifiable, 
is Mt, Cavell, renamed in honor of Miss 
Edith Cavell, who was murdered by the 
Germans in Belgium. This peak can 
be seen from the railroad, a distance 
of about ten miles, and is a little over 
11,000 feet high. 

Leaving Jasper, the train winds its 
way up the Miette River Valley on an 
unusually easy grade for a transconii- 
nental divide, to Yellow Head Pass, 
where we cross the great divide at an 
elevation of only 3,720 feet above sea 
level. At the divide we were surround- 
ed by numerous snow-capped peaks of 
unusual beauty and at the same time 
skirting along the edge of Yellow Head 
Lake that appeared to mark the divide; 
however, the waters went to the west 
down the Fraser River, thence to the 
Pacific. Yellow Head and Moose lakes 
look to be very fine fishing. Tho I 
have never tried them, I would like to 
spend awhile boating and fishing on 
these beautiful lakes and the head- 
waters of the Fraser. Just north of 
Moose Lake is Mt. Robson, the highest 
peak of the Canadian Rockies, with its 
beautiful snow-capped, horn-like peak 
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extending over 13,000 feet high. The 
top of Mt. Robson was surrounded by 
clouds, so that we could not see it. 
However, I remember how beautiful it 
looked when I used to admire it every 

















POT HOLE IN NIZINA GLACIER. 


Typical of many pot holes on the glacier, where 
streams which flow over the top of the glacier find 
a crevice through which they can flow to the 
bottom, thus eating away the ice, forming the pot 
hole through which these streams pour down with 
a terrible roar, and, I presume, strike the gravel at 
the bed of the glacier, where they continue under- 
Some of these holes are 
beautiful 
rainbow colors in the clear ice as far as you can 


neath to the rivers below. 


more than a thousand feet deep, with 


see down. 
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clear day when Browder and I were 
hunting in the Goat River Range in 
1915, eighty miles west of Mt. Robson. 
This giant among giants stands about 
2,000 feet higher than any of the sur- 
rounding peaks. 

From Yellow Head Pass we go down 
the Fraser River Valley, which is 
walled in by high, picturesque moun- 
tains, and, by the way, a great hunting 
country—I know, for I hunted the Cari- 
bou Range south from Rooney with 
good success in 1915. After crossing 
the Fraser at Prince George you pass 
thru a very rich and unsettled country, 
comparatively level, till you begin to 
approach Bulkley River Valley; then 
you have a beautiful scenic country for 
the next 180 miles to Prince Rupert, 
following down the Skeena, which is un- 
usually interesting as to minerals, 
scenes, historical events, Indian vil- 
lages and so forth, till you get to Prince 
Rupert, where the Canadian promoters 
have spent an immense amount of 
money trying to build a town and ship- 
ping facilities. They succeeded fairly 
well as to the harbor results. The 
town is interesting, but much is yet to 
be accomplished. 

Arriving by rail at Prince Rupert at 
5 p. m. we waited until noon the next 
day before taking the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific steamer, “Prince Rupert,” for Ju- 
neau, Alaska, One cannot find a trip 
filled with more comforts and pleasures 
than this trip thru the Inside Passage 
of Southeastern Alaska. Passing thru 
Dixon Entrance, you cross the Alaskan 
line and get a slight swell of the Pacific 
before entering the Alaskan Inside 
Passage, which extends from this point 
to Cape Spencer, west of Juneau, and 
during that time you are on perfectly 
smooth water and passing between 
snow-capped mountains, with their dark 
green coast line covered with heavy 
timber and at places vertical walls of 
rock, with here and there a beautiful 
water fall, keeping one busy running 
from side to side of the boat for fear 
of missing something interesting. The 
Southeastern Alaskan country has an 
unusual climate, The average rainfall 
varies from 185 inches at Ketchikan to 
76 inches at Juneau per annum. This 
is due to the warm climate produced 
by the Japan Current. The vegetation 
is very green and heavy for a long way 
up the mountain—in fact, about to tim- 
ber line, where the underbrush and ber- 

















NESSERAT MOUNTAIN FROM NORTH 


It is about three-quarters of a mile across the bar to the edge of the timber. a 
From there the mountains extend back about five to ten miles to the main peaks in the distance. 
miles east of the foot of Russell Glacier on the White River. 


which is timber line. 


7 





FORK CAMP. 


About a mile and a half across the timber to the bottom of the foothills, 


This picture was taken about ten 
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THE HOME OF OUR GUIDE, CAPTAIN 


REAR OF 
ry bushes get thinner. All of this coun- 
try has plenty of bear and deer, and 
will be the last section to surrender 
that class of game, for the protection 
and food conditions are ideal, Berries 
grow in great variety and quantities, 
and the streams are alive with salmon 
after the run begins, thus supplying 
great quantities of the best of bear food. 
I understand the mountains on the 
mainland have plenty of goats, but they 
were protected in 1917 in all of South- 
eastern Alaska, All of the islands, as 
well as the main land, have plenty of 
bear, some black and some brown. On 
Admiralty, Chichagof and Baranof | 


HUBRICK, AT 
TRAIN LEAVING 


McCARTHY. THE 


McCARTHY. 


PHOTO TAKEN FROM 


understand they are very plentiful, and 
my next trip to Alaska will include a 
bear hunt on one of these islands. 
Ketchikan, with its big cannery and 
its “dry rains,” is an interesting place 
and marks your first introduction to 
Alaskan towns. Be sure you take your 


slicker or umbrella when you go up 
town, for those “dry rains” in Alaska 
remind me of New Orleans, La., rain 


where you need a slicker with life pre- 
servers attached. The old Indian chief 
answered the question, “Does it rain all 


the time?” by saying, “No, he snow 
sometime.” 
Wrangel is the next stop, with its 
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AN ALASKAN 


Following a creek on top the ice 
white ice. This creek does not flow very 


of Nizina Glacier where it 
far over the glacier 


TRAIL. 


is necessary to cross a rough ridge of 
before it empties into a big pot hole. 





many totem poles and curio stores filled 
with Indian wares of all kinds. This is 
one of the oldest towns in Alaska where 
a military post was maintained by the 
government till about 1887. It is the 
gateway to the famous Cassiar country 
of British Columbia, where connection 
is made with the powerful gas boats 
that climb the rapids of Stickine River. 
While passing at Wrangel Narrows you 
can throw a stone to the rock wall on 
either side. However, there is plenty 
of water for the deepest draft vessels 
that make the Alaskan trade. Continu- 
ing thru this beautifui channel between 
solid stone walls fringed along with 
deep green trees near the water, snow- 
capped mountains almost constantly in 
sight, with an occasional glacier up the 
arms and this constantly changing pan- 
orama before us, the time goes by 
quickly. We soon pass thru Frederick 
Sound and arrive at the famous Taku 
Glacier, up Taku Arm, and our ship 
swings round as close to the mighty 
mountain of ice as it dares go, as great 
icebergs are constantly dropping off and 
floating down the arm, Some of these 
are white and some indigo blue, with 
all intermediate shades, some small 
blocks that you could pick up and oth- 
ers several hundred feet long. Here 
you can see samples of “dead and live” 
glaciers from one position, These two 
rivers of ice are interesting. The live 
one shows its sparkling form jutting 
out into the water, the sun making its 
million of ice diamonds sparkle like a 
mountain of jewels. You can hear a 
rumbling like distant thunder caused 
by the breaking up of the mass of ice. 
Just to the west you can see the dead 
glacier with its gray top and glacial 
moraine front, dull and unattractive, be- 
yond the fact that you know it to be 
a mighty river of ice extending for 
many miles up the valley, and for the 
present it sleeps and is gradually melt- 
ing away. However, some day it may 
be disturbed from its slumbers and 
again start on its trip down the valley 
and into the waters of Taku Arm, 

After the passengers had had an op- 
portunity to see these great sights, the 
Prince Rupert turned her nose down the 
Arm and entered Gastineau Channel, 
and we soon saw Thane to the right, 
Treadwell on Douglas Island to the left, 
and Juneau on the mainland at the foot 
of a towering mountain—Juneau, the 
capital of Alaska, and of much interest 
to all travelers, where we landed in a 
few minutes. We were met at the wharf 
by Mr. E. D. Beattie, a well-known 
hunter and guide, as well as popular 
man of Juneau, a man of real red blood 
and who has hunted all the country ad- 
jacent to Juneau, well posted as to the 
location of game in Southeastern 
Alaska. We found him always ready to 
even go out of his way to give us any 
assistance or information possible. We 
stopped at the Zvnda Hotel, where we 
had nice comfortable rooms and at very 
reasonable prices. 

Owing to the steamer Alaska, on 
which we had secured passage to Cor- 
dova, having had an accident to her 
propeller, she was several days behind 
and had not yet left Seattle, so we had 
to surrender our tickets and get pas- 
sage on the Admiral Evans, on which 
We secured good accommodations, How- 
ever, we lost two days at Juneau. While 


there we met many citizens and sur- 
rendered $50 each for our Alaskan 
license, All the citizens gave us @ 


warm welcome, several of whom were 
from our own Tennessee. While there 
Judge Cobb, who has hunted a great 
deal, gave us many reminiscences of 
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his hunts and a fine camp recipe for 
cooking Rocky Mountain billy goat. 
We all know that kids and fat nannies 
are pretty good eating, but of the old 
billies, beware! and for fear some do 
not know this valuable receipt, I will 
give it, as follows: ‘Prepare the meat 
in the usual way, placing it in cold 
water, and in the pot with the meat 
place two granite boulders about the 
size of your fist: hang the pot over the 
fire and bring to a boil; keep plenty of 
hot water handy and continue to boil 
until you can stick a fork in the rocks; 
then throw away the meat and eat the 
rocks.”’ 

Leaving Juneau some of the steamers 
make Skagway, the flower town of 
Alaska, where the steamer stops for an 
hour or two, However, one would like 
to spend several days seeing Skagway, 
the Chilkat Pass and Dyea Trail, all 
made famous during the Klondike stam- 
pede; listen to the true stories that 
sound like fiction of hardships endured, 
difficulties overcome by the thousands 
making their way to the land of gold. 
These stories make one’s blood run 
cold. Many of the gold seekers have 
their bones scattered along the gravel 
bars of the mighty Yukon and many 
more lie in the frozen ground along the 
trails without markers to even show 
that a body is buried there, buried pos- 
sibly by strangers who did not even 
know the person’s name or from where 
he came. Thus it was that so many 
went to the Silent North that never re- 
turned, and loved ones lost forever all 
trace of their whereabouts. On those 
trails no one had time to look after any- 
thing but his own safety, and that was 
a big job; only the very strong of 
body and heart could withstand the 
storm. 

Leaving Skagway you retrace your 
way down the Lynn Canal and turn 
southwest into the passage between 
Chichagof Island and the mainland. 
Due to the warm climate along the 
coast, all of these islands and most of 
the mainland shore is covered with 
heavy timber, where one can find plenty 
of deer and bear on the island; also 
goat on the mainland. These quiet 
waters with the heavy green along the 
coast, low down, and the snow-capped 
mountains in the distance, the many 
small islands and inlets extending back 
into the mountains, combine to form a 
continuous moving picture of great 
magnitude. You have several hours of 
this, interrupted at intervals by the 
boat stopping at numerous canneries 
and Indian villages. If the boat stops 
long enough you can get out your fish- 
ing tackle and amuse yourself by catch- 
ing various kinds of fish. Before you 
begin to tire of the beautiful scenery 
you pass out between Chichagof Island 
and Spencer Point, round Cape Spencer, 
and turn west thru the Alaskan Gulf. 
Here you will wish to put on your sea 
legs, At first you catch the quiet rolls 
of the ocean and if the wind is not too 
strong you will continue to enjoy the 
six eats a day on the boat, but if a lit- 
tle stormy and you are not accustomed 
to water travel you will do like some 
of our party did—proceed to “feed the 
fish.” As you turn west along the 
Alaskan coast you will see the beautiful 
snow-covered mountains and ice fields 
of Muir Glacier; also the great Malas- 
pina Glacier. These two ice fields prac- 
tically cover the entire coast from Spen- 
cer Point to Copper River. Off to the 
north when passing Cape St. Elias you 
will see Mt. St. Elias and Mt. Logan 
with their snow-capped peaks extending 
about 19,000 feet above sea level. After 
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PACK TRAIN. 


Crossing the Nizina Glacier on the return trip. 


This shows one of the smoothest places that we 


found on the glacier. In the foreground you will see a small stream flowing down over the top of the ice. 
These glacial streams on top of the ice are all very clear. Just opposite to those coming from under 


the ice, as these are all very muddy. 


passing Cape St. Elias you cross in 
front of the mouth of the great Copper 
River with its windswept delta, round 
‘ape Hinchinbrook and enter Orca 
Bay, landing at Cordova, after about 
two to three days’ travel, depending on 
amount of freight handled. During this 
trip you have an opportunity to see and 
inspect the great canneries of the Pa- 
cific Coast should you make thi* trip in 
August, when the canning is in full 
blast, where salmon are brought in by 
the barge load. At Cordova we left 
Mrs. Young and daughter on the boat, 
they making the round trip to Anchor- 
age and back to Juneau, where they 
waited our return from the interior. 
Cordova, Alaska, is the terminus of 
the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road, a thriving Alaskan town with a 
good site and room to grow. This is 
the shipping point of most of the Cop- 
per River Valley and the home of the 
razor-back clam, By the way, don’t do 
as one of our party did who ordered two 
dozen razor-back clams for supper, and 
think you will eat them, for they are 
the largest, longest and most filling 
clams you ever saw; two will make all 
any one can eat, and they are very fine. 
As to how long you stay in Cordova 


depends on how long it is before the 
next train leaves for the interior. If 
the next day, you are in luck; if not 
you can wait till the train goes—some- 
times one day, sometimes three, Leav- 
ing Cordova, you take the Chitina Spe- 
cial, a tri-weekly train (don’t always 
succeed). You pass out by beautiful 
Eyak Lake thru a low pass and emerge 
on the flats between the mountains and 
the coast, crossing numerous glacial 
streams that are so muddy that it looks 
possible to cross them on the water. 
North of the track you find snow- 
capped mountains where abound plenty 
of goats if you wish to hunt them. 
When I say plenty I mean bands of from 
five to one hundred, and on not very 
high mountains. On this flat is located 
a powerful wireless station that is in 
touch with Japan, Russia and points in 
California, Off to the north numerous 
glaciers come down to practically sea 
level. At about Mile Thirty out from 
Cordova you cross the first and main 
outlet of the Copper River, which 
spreads out here for several miles into 
many branches with brush and high 
sand dunes on the numerous islands. 
These islands provide homes for foxes 
and bears. After crossing the Copper 

















ON THE NIZINA GLACIER, NEARING A MORAINE TO THE LEFT 
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River the train turns north up the east 
bank between the river and the moun- 
tains, and along about Mile Forty-two 
to Mile Fifty-one can nearly always 
see plenty of goats on the adjacent 
mountains. There are always bears in 
the valley, but seldom seen, as the al- 
ders are very thick, providing excellent 
cover. 

At Mile Forty-nine the train stops a 
short time, giving one a chance to see 
the Childs Glacier, one of the most 
active glaciers in the world, facing the 
Copper River for a distance of about 
three miles with a wall of ice in places 
over 300 feet high. This is a beautiful 
glacier, and the constant breaking off 
of ice into the river with a roar like 
distant thunder makes it very interest- 
ing. Crossing the river here on the 
$2,000,000 bridge, you pdss directly in 
front of the Miles Glacier on the east 
side of the river, with the river and 
large lake between you and the glacier. 
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This lake usually has many large blocks 
of floating ice. Thus you continue up 
the Copper River, winding around gla- 
ciers and along the edge of the muddy 
river the entire day, always in sight of 
beautiful scenery, glaciers and other in- 
teresting objects. 

The train consisted of flat cars for 
handling bags of ore, box cars for mer- 
chandise, baggage and express, day 
coach and a combination day coach and 
diner where you can get an excellent 
dinner at $1.50 per plate. If the train 
has had no unusual trouble and the gla- 
ciers have not been too active, you will 
reach Chitina at about 6 p. m., 130 miles 
from Cordova, where you are informed 
that there will probably be a train up 
to McCarthy the next morning. 

Chitina is at the junction of the Cop- 
per, Kotsina and Chitina rivers, has 
considerable Indian settlement, is the 
railroad terminal of the Chitina-Fair- 
banks auto line and lies about 330 miles 





from Fairbanks. It has four or five 
general stores and about as many sa- 
loons (Alaska went bone dry January 1, 
1918); it is a very interesting place 
and trading point, but affords very poor 
hunting of any kind. 

Leaving Chitina about 7 a. m., the 
train crossed the Copper River between 
the mouth of the Kotsina and Chitina 
rivers on a summer-and-winter bridge. 
As this bridge goes out every spring, 
and owing to the fact that it would 
cost about $2,000,000 to put a good 
bridge here, the company has not seen 
proper to put up a good steel structure. 
The bridge would have to be very high 
and necessarily expensive—in fact, 
everything is high along here, Railroad 
fare is $22.80 for 191 miles. Beds are 
high, meals are high, the mountains 
are high, and in the summer time the 
rivers are high. Fresh air and water 
are the only things to the contrary. 

(To Be Continued in Next Number.) 








The Rockies in Winter 


Mrs. H. C. Wheeler 


A lifeless waste of snow and great 
peaks that resemble, in their ermine 
hoods, an endless chain of mammoth 
cakes as it were frosted by a hand more 
deft than that of the baker. Against 
the azure background they stand in 
corrugated grandeur, these titans of the 
Rocky Mountains, whose gaping sides, 
like huge wounds of long ago, lie merci- 
fully concealed under a seft mantel of 
white. On their jagged walls the 
spruce tree waves its. silver-tipped 
branches in gentle defiance of the deso- 
lation that broods over the frozen land- 
scape. Down as far as the eye can 
reach they cling to the rocky steeps, 
their shadows casting a deeper gloom 
on the pebbly beds where snow-born 
streams lie passive in their winter 
sleep. 

No chirp of birds is heard and no 
living sound breaks the silence that 
hovers over peak and gorge, for here 
solitude reigns, and the seal of the 
dumb has been set upon all breathing 
things. But hark! What discord is 
that borne upon the still air like the 


crunch of a long pole that seeks a 
firmer foundation than the yielding 


cepths of snow? Can there be one who 
has no joy in living, that he dares dis- 


obey the unwritten law of this fast- 
ness? 

Alas yes. Yonder in the distance he 
stands silhouetted against the white- 


ness behind him. Across his shoulders 
he carries a pack and has now paused 
in an effort to secure it more firmly 
in place: this being done he toils on, 
with his face set resolutely toward the 
peaks in the distance, 

Oh puny man, who are you that you 
defy the powers of the air? Have you 
not heard that “he who enters here 
leaves all hope behind?” Ah, he 
pauses, but ’tis only to adjust the pole 
horizontally before him as a balancing 
rod, ere gliding down a smooth moun- 
tain slope. He is a master of the skiis, 
this fearless traveler, and he pushes 


them rapidly forward while his supple 


body bends in unison with their 
rhythmic = stroke. His hardy frame 
shows no signs of fatigue and the rasp- 
ing of the snowshoes delights him with 
their music. Only a little farther and 
they will be laid aside, for they have 
carried him bravely over great divides 
and perilous ways. They have aided 
him in hollowing out the snow for a 
bed and have served as a carving table 
for the fat bacon of his lonely meals. 
Just a few miles further on, where a 
small log cabin awaits him, and they 
shall be tenderly oiled and placed away 
until—who knows? It may be spring 
‘ere the golden riches be uncovered and 
he descends again to the haunts of 
man to tell the incredulous of the won- 
derful story of his find. 

While his thoughts are busy with the 
future, the sun, like a brilliant gem, 


shines on, and yet, how it chills. He 
glances uneasily toward the _ west, 


where a solid mass of clouds is rising, 
and hastens on hoping soon to gain the 
shelter of his mountain home. But a 
subtle change is taking place. The 
drab-hued bank is slowly spreading its 
ominous folds from corner to corner 
of the heavens, and suddenly the sun 
is blotted out, leaving a trailing shad- 
ow of gray in its stead. Small whiffs 
of wind catch up the loosened snow and 
sportively toss it in mid-air, where it 
is scattered in a misty veil. 

He hears the moan of the _ rising 
storm and is thrilled with a dread that 
almost palsies his toil-hardened hand 
in its grasp of the trusty pole. Pre- 
sently a gust of wind comes whistling 


by that fairly lifts him off his feet. 
This is followed by another and yet 
others until he is helpless in their 


grasp. They toss him about in maniac 
glee, and shriek aloud in their fiendish 
lust for his poor bruised body. They 
rage at him and, tearing off his precious 
pack, in an ecstacy of unholy joy, they 
fling it far below where it is swallowed 
up in the gathering gloom. 

Ah, well may you pause with a sink- 


ing heart, you frail atom, who, with 
your small strength, have endeavored 
to pry into the secrets of the vast un- 
known. Gird up your loins and pre- 
pare to do battle, for the fight is on. 
Hark to the cry of the storm king! 
There is no pity in his voice, only a 
fierce exultant note of victory, for al- 
ready he has you in his arms, where 
many another has found a resting 
place before you. See the feathery 
blanket with which he would fold you 
about that you might not feel the sting 
of bitter winds. No? Would you strug- 
gle yet a little longer? Then listen! 
Thru the voice of the storm hear you 
not that fearful sound, and can you 
guess its meaning? You pallid-cheeked 
traveler, does not your heart whisper 
the secret of that awful rending and 
crashing so far above you? 

God, yes. None knows better than 
he. With the fear of death in his hunt- 
ed eyes, he turns to flee in a mad race 
with the dread thing so swiftly ap- 
proaching. Will he be able to escape 
it? Oh, for one moment of time. He 
plunges on, stumbling and falling, and 
then—raising supplicating arms’ to 
heaven, he pleads for mercy; but his 
cry is lost in the roar and rush that 
surrounds him. There is one second of 
whirling chaos, and it is over. The 
great mass of broken trees, rocks and 
dirty snow has passed on, leaving a 
track of bared earth, where a moment 
before he had knelt. 

There is naught left of life or mo- 
tion save the pitying snow, that falls 
in tender haste over the path of the 
slide, covering the unsightly scar with 
a merciful shroud of white. 

The wrath of the storm king has 
been appeased, and the sphinx-like sen- 
tinels stand as grim and immutable as 
ever, with their secrets still locked in 
their stony breasts, and their golden 
treasure still untouched. So ever will 
it be, while winter, with such jealous 
care, guards the portals of their do- 
main. 












The first day our route lay thru 
timber for the most part, and not until 
we reached our first camp site at Medi- 
cine Lake did we obtain a comprehen- 
sive view of the country we were in- 
vading. Our tents were set at the foot 
of a mountain whose wooded sides 
broke abruptly onto an undulating mea- 
dow bordering the long and narrow 
lake. We had neither opportunity nor 
inclination to make observation of our 
surroundings then, for the darkness 
was already creeping upon us. Then, 
too, the first night’s camp is always 
the most troublesome to pitch and the 
first day in the saddle banishes every 
thought except of food and rest. 

The morning’s sun was peeping over 
a distant range when I crawled out of 
my sleeping bag, and it soon filled our 
valley with golden splendor. To the 
right the placid lake reflected his 
beams and showed a flock of wild 
ducks floating upon its bosom, Be- 
yond it and all around rose cloud- 
kissed mountains crowned with snow, 
whose beetling summits seemed to de- 
fy our puny efforts at their conquest 
and to challenge us to the attempt to 
penetrate their vasty solitudes. The 
challenge we accepted with avidity and 
with exultant hearts resumed the tenu- 
ous trail which led to the battle with 
our rugged adversaries and their nat- 
ural allies, the rain, the snow and the 
cold. 

We traveled continuously for days 
thru the park and beyond, feasting cur 
souls upon its endless panorama of 
wondrous scenery. There seemed a 
world of mountains, somberly brooding 
over and around us as tho resenting 
our intrusion into their mystic realm. 
Lakes, large and small, of surpassing 
beauty in endless succession gladdened 
our journey and many a tumultuous 
stream we forded or followed up, up 
to its very source, usually near timber 
line, to a camp site convenient for 
hunting the adjacent summits. 

At one lake near which we camped 
Mr. Singer proved his prowess as a 
fisherman by landing a dozen Dolly 
Varden trout within half an hour, They 
were mostly big fellows, too, some of 
them going to three pounds, I was 
not so successful, but landed the larg- 
est one that was caught. On another 
occasion, this time in a shallow back- 


water near our tents, he _ literally 
cleaned out every trout it contained, 
about ten in all as I recall. The wa- 


ter was clear and extended in a narrow 
neck inland from its parent river. 
Thru its fringe of bushes the fish could 
be clearly seen swimming about. The 
cook and I lent our aid in spotting the 
unsuspecting trout, and when we spied 
one would signal to our fisherman, who 
would hasten with rod and line, daint- 
ily drop his fly over the spot and land 
him every time, Nor was he content 
till our three pair of eyes failed to 
locate another fish in the tiny pool. 
They were smaller than the first catch, 
but we had been now many days with- 
out fresh meat and the crisply-fried 


half-pounders made a veritable epicur- 
ean feast for us. 

One evening aS we approached our 
camp site in a picturesque bowl-like 
valley with an unbroken chain of moun- 
tains 


rising abruptly in front and 
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curving toward us on either hand like 
the horns of a crescent, a pall of dark- 
ness overspread the heavens. The 
storm set in that night and held us 
snow bound for three days. But our 
tents were up before it began, so we 
suffered no unusual discomfort except 
from the monotony of inaction. I kept 
a fire going before my tent continuous- 
ly during waking hours, thus combat- 
ting at once both cold and dampness. 

Indeed I always have a fire before 
my tent unless the weather is too 
warm for it. Aside altogether from its 
utility in promoting comfort and pro- 
tecting health, my own camp fire is 
one of my cherished delights upon a 
hunting trip. No pleasure of the trail 
exceeds that of sitting within the shel- 
ter of my tent with a little fire all my 
own, to be fed and managed according 
to my own whim and fancy, radiating 
comfort and contentment from its dan- 
cing flames and glowing coals, its 
cheery light and its—to me—fragrant 
smoke. I care not for human compan- 
ionship then—only to sit and smoke 
and dream, and luxuriate in the soli- 
tude of self. 

By this my old nag had practically 
taken things into his own hands, or 
hoofs rather. He signalized our change 
of status by plunging into a deep water 
hole with me. I managed to get clear 


place of the mishap and restored it to 
me uninjured. 

Again, a day or two later, he stepped 
into a bottomless bog from a log bridge 
and a third time I had to jump off to 
save myself. The old reprobate, des- 
pairing seemingly, of disabling me by 
the indirect means hitherto employed, 
made a vicious grab at me with his 
teeth while I was tightening his cinch. 
Again I was too quick for him. I 
jumped just in time so that his teeth 
merely pinched my flesh and closed on 
my thick clothing only, But to do him 
justice I do not think he meant it at 
all. A boil had developed on his back 
which I probably had squeezed cruelly 
and he had bitten by way of warning 
merely. Nevertheless he had won out, 
for after that he ran light, leaving to 
one of his unfortunate fellows the bur- 
den of carrying the heavy tenderfoot. 

To complete my list of trivial mis- 
haps I might mention that I burned up 
a treasured hunting knife while start- 
ing my campfire, and at another time 
the fire destroyed my duffel bag and 
partially ruined its contents. Yes and 
I might add that once when I went to 
the river to wash up I guilelessly laid 
my hat down on the gravelly beach, 
whence a little wind imp whirled it in- 
to the racing stream beyond recovery. 
I never had so many things happen to 

















TRYING 


of the saddle when he went down on 
his side but I landed on all fours in the 
water, He got up without much diffi- 
culty, uninjured, too, contrary to my 
momentary wish. I remounted and 
rode for hours afterward with wet feet 
and clothing. At another time the old 
sinner: slipped on a steep hill-side and 
went down like a log. How I managed 
to get my foot out of the stirrup and 
my leg over the saddle in safety puz- 
zles me yet. However, I did it, and he 
again escaped injury. But in his fall 
the strap of my camera, which was 
tied to the saddle horn, was broken. 
This went unnoticed for many miles, 
when I missed the camera. That day 
I was riding at the head of the train 
and fortunately one of the other men 
picked it up a mile or so beyond the 


TO FORD THE 


ATHABASCA, 


me before on any hunting trip. I guess 
I am getting old and careless. 
Outside the park at last, we camped 
with intention to go after sheep in the 
morning. I have been with guides who 
would never take a saddle horse from 
camp, but make the entire tramp to the 
summit on foot. Not so our guides. 
They took the common sense view that 
hunters should ride as far as the horses 
could take them, usually to timber line 


of the particular mountain to be 
hunted. When my guide, Preston E. 
Berry—‘Pres” by his own request— 


went for the horses, he spotted three 
rams on a near-by mountain. So it 
was with high hopes we set out to go 
after them. We rode a wide circuit, 
gradually ascending to a point from 
which, concealed in a clump of stunted 





trees, we had a fair view of the moun- 
tain side where the rams should be. 
We scanned it for hours without locat- 
ing anything, so finally decided that 
they must be concealed in one of the 
several draws which cut the flank of 
the summit. 

It was my first climb of the trip, so 
I knew it would tell upon me severely. 
But I took it easy and by keeping per- 
sistently at it I finally got there in a 
fit condition to shoot. We found fresh 
tracks in all directions, some of them 
made by large rams, but no other sign 
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miles away, where he promised to join 
me, 

I obeyed his directions to the letter. 
Much as I have hunted all over this 
continent I am helpless as a babe when 
thrown on my own resources so far as 
finding my way is concerned. I have 
utterly no sense of location. Of course 
I can travel alone in the wilderness 
and find my way to my objective and 
back again, but I must make a busi- 
ness of it and mark down landmarks 
with exceeding care, Then with the 
aid of a good compass I can make fair 

















LAKE MALINE. MT. 


of our quarry. Pres went on a scout- 
ing expedition along the summit. After 
my snail-like pace on the comparative- 
ly short climb I had made, I was filled 
with wonder and admiration to see him 
skip up and down and literally around 
the summits of that rugged range. He 
did more in an hour than I could do in 
a day and when he returned he had 
not turned a hair. But I consoled my- 
self with the thought that if he had 
sat in a cushioned chair day after day 
for ten years perhaps his gait, too, 
would be more deliberate. From the 
tracks he had seen, Pres decided that 
there had been a bunch of about a 
dozen rams on the mountain, but they 
had evidently shifted to some other 
range. So we gave it up, deciding to 
come back and hunt out a farther range 
next day. 

I noticed a thing strange to me while 
on this mountain. Among the trees 
just before reaching timber line the 
ground was covered with snow, yet the 
place was” alive with mosquitoes. 
There were black flies, too, but fa- 
miliar as I was with their ubiquitous 
presence, this did not surprise me so 


much, 

According to program, we set out for 
our destined mountains and rode for 
three hours before we commenced to 
climb, Pres had _ spied out several 
draws where he expected to see sheep 
and gave up hope of finding any. He 
had, however, located a small bunch 
of goats which looked like billies, so 
we determined, rather than return 


empty handed, to make a try for them. 
It was a stiffer climb than that of the 
day before, but I stood it much better. 
In making the stalk we had lost sight 
of the game for some time, and when 
we emerged upon the ridge whence 
they should be in plain view they were 
nowhere to be seen, 

Going onward, we found their tracks, 
also that they had moved up and 
around the mountain. We went to the 
summit but did not sight them again. 
Then it began to rain. Pres said he 
would make another scouting trip, and 
Girected me to descend to the valley 
and follow the stream, which tumbled 
down it, to the horses, a couple of 


WARREN IN 


THE DISTANCE 

shift in woods or mountains. So, as 
I had no compass with me and had 
made no note of topography in this in- 
stance, I resolved not to let that stream 
get out of my sight or hearing. The 
result was that I had to wade it sev- 
eral times in order to cling to its er- 
ratic course thru the mountainous val- 
ley. The rain had become a steady 
downpour. By the time I reached the 
horses I was soaking wet and my shoes 
were filled with water, When Pres 
joined me we did not waste much time 





not understand why the game was not 
around this year. Mr. Singer and I 
were both satisfied that they were tell- 
ing us the absolute truth, for the men 
on whose recommendation we had gone 
to Alberta had actually killed some of 
the rams to which they referred, On 
one other occasion we saw some goats 
on a distant mountain, but did not care 
to go after goats then. I have killed 
all I want of them, 

A day came, however, when my luck 
changed. We had come a long way 
over a heart-breaking trail and made a 
carefully concealed camp in a clump of 
timber close upto the flank of a_ 
mighty mountain. My guide felt con- 
fident that we were on the threshold 
of success, as he had hunted the place 
before, I did not share his confidence. 
I just hoped. 

Our camp was about at timber-line. 
We rounded the nearby mountain and 
climbed to an elevated valley lying be- 
tween two broken ranges. A consider- 
able stream flowed down it and some 
timber fringed its lower course. Into 
this we stole and commenced to search 
the heights and draws for game. Thus 
we worked along the mountain side 
above the stream, carefully keeping to 
cover for an hour or more. Pres had 
been sitting with his back against a 
scrub pine for many minutes with the 
glasses held on the range across the 
valley. Suddenly the binoculars dropped 
and I could see his eyes dancing with 
delighted satisfaction. 

“I see them,” he whispered. “See 
that brown patch just over that farth- 
est hog back? Just below that long- 
est strip of snow stretching down to 
the right, you will see two light spots 


on the brown patch near its right 
hand edge. They are sheep.” 
Sure enough, when I located the 


place indicated I could just make out 
the two dim objects. 

















IN CAMP. 
in getting away for camp. We forced “Are they rams?” I anxiously in- 
the horses to a sharp trot over the quired, 
awful trail and kept them going most “Can’t say yet. Let’s get over to 


all the way for the double purpose of 
keeping warm and reaching camp be- 
fore dark. 

Next morning we broke camp, got to 
another range and tried again without 


success, So it went for days upon 
days. I never knew men to work 


harder or take our poor luck so much 
to heart as did our guides. Starting 
out, they were confident that we would 
have no trouble in getting full bags of 
sheep. Their only concern was as to 
whether we would have time to bag a 
grizzly’ or two afterwards. They re: 
peatedly pointed out where’ other 
hunters whom we either knew or had 
heard of had shot rams, and they could 


that clump of spruce and I can prob- 
ably tell.” 

So we wormed our way thru the 
brush for half a mile or so to reach 
the observation point. Here Pres set- 
tled himself firmly among the rocks 
and scanned the distant mountain side 
again for what seemed to me an inter- 
minable time before he announced: 

“They are rams, and good ones, too. 
I count five, but there are probably 
more out of sight in the draw.” 

For a long time he watched till he 
had made out seven, and they all 
seemed to be moving toward and be- 
hind a ridge far up near the summit. 
Pres was of opinion that they were 

















‘oing to lie down in a draw which “was 
there and which he said was a favor- 
ite place for rams to lie in. 

“It will be a_ ticklish stalk from 
here,’ said he, “but I think we can 
make it up that other little draw to 
he summit where we can come at 
them from above. Are you ready?” 

“Am I ready?” I jerked back at him. 
‘No, let us start for camp. It would 
be too bad to disturb the poor wild 
things. I came all the way from New 
York just to look at them.” 

Pres glossed over my petulance with 


a grin and we began our stalk. Our 
course lay down the mountain side 
from which we saw the game, then 


across the stream and valley to the op- 
posite range and up and along this to 
the snow-capped summit above our 
quarry. It was a long way and a hard 
climb I knew, but with now hardened 
muscles and bettered wind I felt no 
misgivings as to my ability to make it. 
Across the timberless valley we had to 
utilize every bush and inequality of 
ground for cover for we knew that a 
far seeing lookout kept guard over the 
resting rams. Soon the way began to 
incline more and more upward and I 
realized that the real climb was on. 

That was one of the most exciting 
stalks I ever made. There was hardly 
a moment when we were not in danger 
of being seen. The mountain side 
which we traversed was smooth and 
covered with low vegetation. There 
was no cover between us and the sheep 
except the low ridge behind which they 
lay. Running up beside this was the 
dry bed of a shallow stream in which 
we at last found fair cover. 

Here stealth and silence were imper- 
ative, for keen ears were listening and 
sharp eyes watching beyond the ridge 
and probably on the slide above. Our 
draw grew shallower and shallower un- 
til at times we had to lie flat and wrig- 
gle along over the rocks for consider- 
able distances, And here I mention a 
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wrinkle in sheep hunting which I had 
never tried before. Pres had brought 
two pairs of rubber shoes in his pack 
and when the first rocks were reached 
within possible hearing of the sheep, 
we exchanged our hob-nailed hunting 
shoes for these sneakers. It was a wise 
precaution, for I honestly believe that 
without it the rams would have heard 

















TIRED. 


us on the loose rocks which we had to 
get over. 

Finally we reached the snow and the 
summit, Pres crept down to look for 
the game, which we had not seen, for 
the several hours elapsed since we had 
left the opposite mountain. I watched 
him in nervous suspense but with all 
the calmness I could muster while he 
crawled and wriggled to the verge of 
the draw which we fondly hoped con- 
tained our rams. 

I saw him stop, raise his head cau- 
tiously and peer downward, then inch 


his way forward again. After those 
manoeuvres had been repeated over 
and over, he at last turned his head 





















We are indebted to F. E. 
Western Nebraska, about which he writes as follows: 
e roadway that runs from here to Northport. 
ll of ducks last spring, as there was no spring shooting. 
intails, 
estern part of Nebraska. 

I shall be 


glad to give it.’ 


WHERE DUCKS ARE 


This is a great place for fall shooting. 
If any readers of Outdoor Life desirs 
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toward me and beckoned me to his 
side. 
Encumbered with my Newton .256 


rifle I copied his worm-like movements 
as best I could and reached him with- 
out mishap. He motioned for me to 
look over. With bared head I peeked 
and saw. They were there, sure 
enough, a dozen or more, and some 
with fine heads. 

“Shoot the one lying 
this way,” he directed. 

I rose up slowly, took careful aim, 
pulled the trigger and—missed! I of- 
fer no excuse. It was one bull-headed 


down facing 


miss with no _ extenuating circum- 
stances. And while I’m at it let me 
say that it was no worse than some 


other shots I have made on other trips. 

The rams started towards us and 
that took them out of sight immediate- 
ly under the protection of the beetling 
brow just below us. I took a quick 
shot at another as he disappeared, 
without effect. 

“Wait where you are! 
up again!” hissed Pres. 

Soon two did appear running across 
a shale slide several hundred yards 
away. I fired three times at the larger 
of the two and finally got him at up 
wards of 300 yards, I should say. It 
proved to be a good 16-inch head and 
will find a place of honor among my 
other trophies. 

That was the only bunch of rams I 
saw. Several days more we spent vain- 
ly hunting for a second head before our 
time was up. Then we made a quick 
trip back to Jasper, passing on our 
way two log detention camps wherein 
the Canadians had for a time confined 
interned enemy aliens. Also we crossed 
the line of the Canadian Northern 
Railway, where the rails had been torn 
up for transport to France or elsewhere 
for use in the war. Thus were our 
minds swept back to the sobering real- 
ities of the tumultuous world and the 
part we, as citizens of the Republic, 
were to play in the bloody tragedy of 
the nations. 
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Hedglin of Bridgeport, Neb., for the accompanying photograph of wild ducks taken last March 
was taken on 
These wild ducks are as tame as domestic ducks. 
composed 
It lies one-half mile north of Bridgeport on the North Platte Rivcr, in the 
information 


1917, about 60 feet from 
The rivers and lakes were 
mostly of redheads, mallards and 


March 7, 


about the flights, shooting grounds, 
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FRIENDS OF OUR NATIVE LANDSCAPE 


The following resolutions were adopted by the board of directors of The Friends of Our Native Landscape for the pur- 


pose of placing cerlain facts before those interested in the best development of our National Parks. 


To bcome effective it is 


necessary thal organizations, Representalives and Senators as well as individuals, be urged to help in every way possible to 


further this necessary movement. 


Our best heritage in times of war or peace is our country's native beauty. 
No compromise is possible. 
We ask vour carnest consideration and help in this matter. 


comes that which is best in America. 


It must be secured for all times, for out of it 


(Submitted by Enos A. Mills.) 








National Park Platform 


Declaration of Principles 


1. We believe that our national parks and na- 
tional monuments are a priceless recreational, educa- 
tional, patriotic and economic national asset which 
must be adequately conserved. 

2. We believe that adequate conservation con- 
sists in both use and preservation; in protection 
against commercialism; in immediate development 
for the benefit of the people; in passing them on to 
the next generation unimpaired as shrines of native 
beauty. 

3. We believe in the spirit of the Act of Congress 
of August 16, 1916, creating the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior, which thus defines 
the purpose of this service: 

The service thus established shall promote and 
regulate the use of the Federal areas Known as 
national parks, monuments and reservations here- 
inafter specified by such means and measures as 
conform to the fundamental purpose of said parks, 
monuments and reservations, which purpose is to 
conserve the scenery and the natural and historic 
objects and the wild life therein, and to provide 
for the enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 

4. We believe that the following provision in 
said Act of August 16, 1916: 


Provided, however, That the Secretary of the 


Interior may, under such rules and regulations 
and on such terms as he may prescribe, grant the 
privilege to graze livestock within any national 
park, monument or reservation herein referred to 
when in his judgment such use is not detrimental 
to the primary purpose for which such park, mon- 
ument or reservation was created, except that this 
provision shall not apply to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

is contrary to the spirit of said Act and is an ever- 

threatening danger to the national parks. 


5. We believe that additional national parks 
should be created from scenic, educational and recre- 
ational areas of national importance and that addi- 
tions to existing national parks should be made 
where needed. 


6. We believe in a Bureau of National Parks 
with a budget system; with a lump annual appropri- 
ation from Congress, and with control of all national 
parks, national monuments and military parks, pres- 
ent and future. 


7. We believe that the national parks should be 
managed directly by the Federal Government for the 
benefit of the people and that this management 
should be divorced from all commercialism in the 
form of profits from public utility service and from 
automobile permits. 


Needs of the National Parks 


We ask of the National Park Service and of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress immediate 
and persistent effort along the line of these recon:- 
mendations: 

1. That Congress pass at this session the bill 
(S. 1555 and H. R. 171) to repeal the proviso in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park Act, limiting the 
annual appropriation to $10,000 and that an appropri- 
ation adequate to the immediate needs of this park 
be included in the sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 
of 1919. 

2. That Congress pass at this session the Grand 
Canyon National Park bill (S. 390). 

3. That Congress pass at this session the bill 
(S. 2021) to add certain scenic areas to the Sequoia 
National Park. 

4. That, inasmuch as the national parks are 
menaced by commercialism under the guise of patri- 
otism, and inasmuch as an indifferent or unfriendly 
Secretary of the Interior could cause irreparable 
damage to the parks in one season, Congress amend 
at its earliest convenience the National Park Service 
Act of August 16, 1916, by taking from the Secretary 
of the Interior the power to permit grazing in the 
national parks at his discretion and that Congress 
amend the various acts establishing the various 
national parks so that commercial grazing in any 
national park shall be impossible. 

5. That future acts establishing national parks 
do not contain a clause inhibiting the annual appro- 


priation and do carry a preliminary appropriation 
adequate to the protection of the park until develop- 
ment is begun. 

6. That the necessary state and national legis- 
lation be secured to obtain for the Federal Govern- 
ment the exclusive jurisdiction which now obtains 
only in Yellowstone, Crater Lake, Mount Rainier 
and Yosemite National Parks. 

We ask the National Park Service to refuse all 
grazing permits in the national parks, now and here- 
after. We specify that sheep are to be kept out of 
Mount Rainier and cattle out of Sequoia and Mesa 
Verde. 

We ask the National Park Service to call a halt 
in its policy of establishing profit-sharing concessions 
in the national parks. We ask that in existing parks 
yet to be developed and in parks hereafter estab- 
lished by Congress the public service be furnished 
by the National Park Service direct, without profit. 

We ask the National Park Service to promulgate 
its policy as to the various national park matters 
herein mentioned and also as to other important 
national park matters obviously requiring under- 
standing and co-operation between the National Park 
Service and the great army of national park enthu- 
siasts. 

HENRY C. COWLES, 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS, 
EVERETT L. MILLARD, 
JENS JENSEN, 
Committee. 
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An Eventful Night 


Dick Halliday 




















PONY DICK’ HALLIDAY AND “SHILLINGS.” 


TAKEN IN CHIMORO, MOZAMBIQUE, PORTUGUESE 


AFRICA. 


I have often been asked by stay-at- 
home people, what has been the most 
exciting experience I have ever had. 
When a man has had hunting, adventure 
and excitement for fifteen years in all 
the out-away frontiers of the world he 
need not be surprised if he sometimes 
meets with a little more excitement 
than he desires. In this respect a night 
I spent on the Pungwé, in Portuguese 
Africa, stands out pretty fresh in my 
memory for things certainly happened 
that night. I was on a hunting trip 
and was camping at the kraal of a half- 
caste native from Cape Colony named 


Jinto. 3efore going back to Rhodesia 
I was extremely desirous of shooting a 
“hippo” and had made several unsuc- 
cessful trips up and down the river 
without getting one. 

Then one afternoon, my “boy,” Shill- 
ing, suggested that we should cross the 
river, go down on the farther bank to 
a big pool four miles below the camp, 
and watch there for part of the night. 
We knew there were “hippos” in the 
vicinity for we found their signs fre- 
quently, but could never obtain sight of 
them. The idea struck me as being 
good, and in a short time preparations 


were under way for the trail. One par 
of the trip I did not care about and 
that was crossing the river in the dark 
ness on our return. To spend the nigh 
out in the jungle and be caught i: 
what I have heard called ‘the fever 
mist” did not appeal to me at all. The 
only boats at the kraal were the usual 
native type made from a fallen tree 
roughly shaped and with the inside part 
hollowed out by fire, in short a most 
primitive and dangerous craft to cross a 
very wide river simply swarming with 
crocodiles and not very small ones 
either. I had the porters build a bon 
fire ready for lighting to act as a bea- 
con for us in crossing the river on our 
return, and gave them orders to watch 
by it in turns until we came back. 

At 5 that afternoon we started, “Shill 
ing” (carrying my two rifles, a .577 Ex 
press and a .45-70 Winchester), two 
guides from the kraal and myself. 
Crossing over, we selected a favorable 
spot for landing, and tying up the boat, 
we struck into an old native trail which 
led past the pool we were bound for. 
The jungle was very dense along the 
river bank and the garish sunlight of 
an African afternoon was softened and 
toned down to a tint which somehow 
reminded me of a cathedral nave and 
stained glass windows. Scores of mcn 
keys were playing about in the trees: 
and once, coming into a small clear- 
ing, we were just in time to see a small 
bunch of zebras gallop wildly away. 

Pushing along as rapidly as we could 
we came out on open country and 
rounding a bend, were in sight of our 
objective, the pool. A prettier, wilder 
place it would be hard to find; a small 
rock-island rose in the middle of it, the 
banks were steep and rocky and fringed 
with palm trees, green jungle growth 
and clumps of bamboo. 

Skirting the pool, “Shilling” drew my) 
attention to fresh tracks and signs of 
the game we were in search of. The 
native guides picked out a place for 
me on a rocky ledge commanding a 
good view of one side of the pool, and 
about twenty-five yards from the islet 
in the middle to my hiding place. In 
expressive pantomime, they informed 
me that “hippos” were in the pool or 
close to it and would pretty soon com: 
into view. 

The .light was failing now, and to 
help in the sighting I fastened a small 
piece of paper over the front sight of 
the double-barrel Express, and then ws 
settled down to watch. I was intently 
watching one side of the pool when 
something tapped my elbow. Glancing 
round, one of the guides, with eye 
bulging, was pointing with the end of 
his spear-shaft, to some object straigh 
in front of me. Watching closely, | 
could see nothing, and then with a dr: 
matic suddenness, with scarcely a rij 
ple on the water, a huge head sudden! 
appeared scarcely twenty yards i! 
front of me. 

Now I had never seen a “hippo” bé 
fore and I don’t think I had seen a pit 
ture of one for years and the immens 
size of that blunt-nosed head, the tw 
tusks, visible in front like levele 
lances, simply paralyzed me. I coul 
only stare in open-eyed astonishmen 
as first a pair of huge shoulders the! 
a back appeared into view. I though 
in my amazement that it was an el: 
phant with the wrong head on him. A] 
parently, all unconscious of our pres 
ence, the animal intended landing jus 
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An old Boer hunter had told me that 
the only vulnerable spot to shoot a 
“hippo” was at the base of the ear, and 
I caught myself wondering how I was 
going to put a bullet into the base of 
an ear when all I could see of its head 
was a big blunt-ended nose. 

A splash in the pool took my eyes 
off the monster in front of me and I 
nearly shouted in astonishment, for the 
water was literally alive with “hippos,” 
with heads and bodies partly submerged 
they were dotting the pool like huge 
black beetles. A move in front drew 
my eyes back to the first one, he had 
turned broadside on, affording a fine 
chance for a shot. Cautiously and 
slowly I raised the heavy, short-bar- 
reled rifle, dropped the ivory bead into 
the rear notch in a line with his ear 
and, holding my breath, pressed the 
trigger. 

A flash of flame, a dense cloud of 
smoke—I was using black powder—a 
heavy grunt and the short, peculiar 
“plat” of the Express seemed to hap- 
pen all at once. As the smoke cleared 
the natives and I were at the edge of 
the pool, not a sign of a “hippo” was 
to be seen but a few dark patches on 
the water showed up in the failing 
light, and then the sharp eyes of the 
guides detected bubbles rising close to 
one end of the islet. In pantomime I 
was informed that I had hit him and 
that he was under water and either 
dead or dying. I was aware of the fact 
that the “hippo” sinks to the bottom of 
the water when killed and afterwards 
rises again to the surface. By this 
time the light was failing rapidly, and 
mindful of the walk back and cross- 
ing the river in the darkness, I gave 
the order for the homeward march. It 
was quite dark when we came up to 
our boat, and placing the rifles in one 
end, I was helped into the other, the 
natives getting in after me. The nose 
of the boat was turning round and I 
was on the point of pushing off when, 
suddenly, my end dived under water 
to the sound of a terrific “smack.” How 
I got ashore I don’t know but get there 
I did, to find “Shilling” there before 
me and nearly crazy with fright. I 





in front of the ledge I was lying on. 
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kicked him into a semblance of sanity 
and after awhile made out that a croco- 
dile had risen under the boat and up- 
ended it, upsetting us all into the water. 

Not a sign was there of the two na- 
tives, the rifles had gone to the bottom, 
but I had a Service Webley on my belt 
and drawing it I stepped to the edge 
of the river and fired a couple of shots. 
The flashes lit up the darkness and 
showed me the boat, floating bottom 
side up close to the bank, but no sign 


of the _ natives. Then “Shilling” 
clutched my arm. 
Something come, “Baas!” I wheeled 


around and listened. In the stillness 
ot the night I could hear something 
moving in the bush on the _ water’s 
edge. I called out and was greatly re- 
lieved to hear one of the natives call 
back to me. In a few minutes he 
joined us, I could not make out what 
had happened to him, one thing was 
clear, the other man had gone. Wheth- 
er he had been stunned and drowned 
or carried off alive we never knew. 
With the help of two long creepers we 
drew the boat ashore, but I felt no in- 
clination to try crossing again. By this 
time the beacon-fire was blazing on the 
other shore, and we could see the fig- 
ures of the natives moving near it. The 
river was too wide for voices to carry 
over, so I drew my revolver again and 
fired it into the air three times. In 
a few minutes we saw, by the glare of 
torches, a boat putting off and coming 
across with a torch burning in the bow. 
On coming up to us and hearing from 
“Shilling” and the other native what 
had happened, they showed a strong 
inclination to shirk going back that 
night and to stay where they were. 
This, however, dic not suit me at all. 
I did not feel any too comfortable over 
the prospect of crossing, but I knew 
very well to stay out on the river bank 
over night in wet clothes, with an 
empty stomach and no protection from 
the morning mist meant fever and I 
insisted that they should return. By 
dint of pressing arguments, in which a 
stick played the chief part, I had the 
two boats lashed together at bow and 
stern, thus minimizing the chances of 
another spill and then, under dire 


threats forced the native aboard 

I did not enjoy that crossing a bit, 
twice we saw the snout and back of a 
crocodile in the glare of the burning 
torch, and outside the circle of light 
we could hear a noise they make with 
their jaws. However, no accident hap 
pened and we beached our boats safe- 
ly at the landing place below the fire. 
We were immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of excited natives to whom 
“Shilling” and the one _ remaining 
guide gave what was apparently a most 
graphic account of our adventures. | 
had very little sleep that night for the 
entire village camped around the bon- 
fire close to my tent and kept talking 
and shouting until morning. 

In the morning, under Jinto’s orders, 
boats were got ready to go down to the 
pool and search for the “hippo” I had 
shot, and tow him home. In a few 
hours’ time we heard them coming 
back, and on going down to the land: 
ing place saw them coming up, towing 
the partly submerged body after them, 
and followed by numbers of crocodiles. 
One could see the snouts and eyes of 
the loathsome beasts projecting above 
the water whilst their bodies were out 
of sight. 

The next day I recovered my two 
rifles through Jinto, who induced a boy 
to dive in at the spot where our boat 
had been upset. The water was only 
six feet deep there and after a ring 
of natives in canoes had beaten the 
water with sticks to make sure no 
crocodiles were hidden there, the boy 
dropped into the water and brought up 
the Express at the first attempt. The 
Winchester took some searching for, 
but was finally found, and the plucky 
little diver was made happy by the gift 
of a butcher knife. 

Now that I have set down this ad- 
venture in writing, it does not appear 
to be so very exciting, but amongst 
all the mishaps which have happened 
to me at various times, including once 
finding a  five-foot diamond-backed 
“rattler” coiled up beside my blankets, 
and another time seeing my grave being 
dug, none stands out quite so vividly 
in my memory as this one eventful 
night on the Pungwé. 
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The Night Heavens for the Sportsman 


Just as the state of being, defined as 
provincial, is likely to lay hold on a 
man who, unfortunately, is confined to 
limited surroundings, so may a sports- 
man thru his fascination for a few 
things disregard others nearly as satis- 
fying once they are carefully observed. 
It was observing and not merely see- 
ing that made and still makes the 
woodcraft of the American Indian seem 
a supernatural power, a sixth sense, to 
those who wonder at his skill. At first 
blush it would seem that no more dis- 
tant subject with which to interest the 
sportsman could be religiously studied 
out than the few prominent constella- 
tions of the night heavens. If left to 
his own devices the sportsman will un- 
consciously lead the conversation to 
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the species of fauna about which he is 
most enthusiastic; perhaps the woou- 
cock, that bird of mysterious ways, and 
the flora that forms his cover, the 
alders and the hillside birch sapling 
and poplars, But even in his enthus- 
iasm he may overlook the fact that cer- 
tain conditions of the night sky influ- 
ence the wanderings of the game bird 
of his choice, It is not, however, to ex- 
plain the influence of evening skys on 
his chosen hobby, nor to complex him 
with the higher mathematics of astron- 
omy, nor to puzzle him with methods of 
locating the points of the compass that 
these lines are addressed to the sports- 
man reader, it is to make the heavens 
friendly to him who loves the out-of- 
doors, for such a nature lover will often 


find himself either by accident or in- 
tent alone after nightfall when all 
things save the heavens themselves 
will seem decidedly unfriendly. 

Contra to popular fancy, a man 
whose knowledge of the myriads of 
stars is slight is pre-eminently fitted 
to point out the simplicity of the heav- 
ens, The thought easily calls to mind 
the remark of no less a writer than 
Mark Twain when he said, in sub- 
stance, the person who is best able to 
describe a sea voyage is he who has 
made but one trip, after three trips the 
novelty is lost. Thus it is the big, 
brilliant constellations are not only 
most easily picked out but also they 
are most easily remembered. There 
are twelve of them; one for each 
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month of the year it would seem and 
yet they are not quite so obliging. 
Each one does not blossom each month 
in the heavens but they come irregular- 
ly like luck in the coverts of autumn. 
To carry the reader thru the year in a 
logical manner the constellations that 
are prominent in the late autumn when 
the heavens are very brilliant will in- 
terest us first and the others in order 
—this will not deter one, however, from 
starting with any month. 

The opening gun may well be di- 
rected at the Big Dipper and for two 
reasons: it was the friend of our child- 
hood, and from its imaginary lines all 
of the other eleven constellations may 
be accurately found. It will serve us 
admirably as an anchor from which to 
swing, tho it is standing on its tail low 
down on the northern horizon in win- 
ter, lying on its face in spring, stand- 
ing high up on its head in summer and 
behaving like a normal dipper in au- 
tumn, when at this our best loved sea- 
son it might well hold a_ refreshing 
drink for blood overheated by the ex- 
citement of whirring wings. Supposing 
at the time of year last mentioned you 
were standing in the bowl of the big 
dipper and that when you looked up 
your gaze would just clear the bowl’s 
edge fartherest away from the handle. 
Straight over your head and but a 
short distance as it seems to us, would 
be the Pole star, which is the very tip 
of the tail or handle of the Little Dip- 
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the eastern hills and sinking late in 
March in the west and often faintly 
seen because of the sunset’s afterglow 
is Orion, the constellation of your 
choice, I am sure. It is the most bril- 
liant and most conspicious constellation 
in the heavens and coming at this time 
of the year when the heavens them- 
selves are most luminous, its three 
evenly spaced smaller stars standing 
straight up from the horizon and its 
two large stars, one yellow, the other 
blue white, like searchlights on the 
wingtips of a giant monoplane, it seems 
indeed, an omen of good luck for the 
beginning of the new year. And who 
may say that not unlike the new moon 
it is not a good sign to see it over the 
right shoulder! Since the big constel- 
lation comes up over the eastern hori- 
zon in nearly the same spot as does the 
sun by day, it is hardly necessary to 
locate it by the Big Dipper, but it can 
be done by drawing an imaginary line 
from between the two outer stars of the 
bowl of the latter constellation straight 
across the sky when it will intercept 
Orion. 

Two minor events take place before 
Orion can swing up in the East. First 
comes a thing that looks like a charge 
of shot, the pattern a 12-gauge shot-gun 
would make on the velvety darkness of 
the sky if loaded with marbles and shot 
at close range. Six stars, so tiny they 
all but make a blur, but allow their 
bigness to lie in their name—the 
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In the above drawing the figures are not arranged as they glitter in the heavens, nor are they drawn 


to scale. 


fellow, for he is always looking un- 
blinkingly into the face of his big friend 
and yet like the sweep of a windmill 
the whole structure of stars swings 
around once in twenty-four hours, its 
tail being pivoted on the Pole star. For 
that matter so does the Big Dipper 
make a like revolution, but all of its 
stars move while the little fellow has 
one that remains fixed. 

Save for the fact that many take a 
small collection of stars in an alto- 
gether different part of the sky for the 
Little Dipper, nothing new has been re- 
vealed to the many, but now we come 
to a constellation for its sheer beauty 
and brilliancy could not help but at- 
tract attention and no doubt has done 
so many times to every reader of these 
lines, tho some never knew its name. 
Beginning with November, rising over 


Only their shape and names are given, irrespective of size, or relative positions. 


Poet Tennyson describes them in a 


flawless manner: 

“Many a night I saw the Pleiades rising 
thru the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tan- 
gled in a silvery braid.” 

Many may like to remember the little 

constellation as the fire-flies. People 

with normal eyesight see six stars in 

this group, some with abnormal eye- 

sight see seven—it serves as a good 

test for the eyes, 

The other constellation, which must 
rise before Orion, is a group of five 
stars in the form of a perfect V. It 
will be seen, when Orion comes in sight, 
that this corstellation in the form of a 
V, the Bull, is almost midway between 
the Pleiades and it ard if a line were 
drawn along Orion’s belt and extended 
west it would very nearly run thru the 





two smaller constellations, It would 
be impossible to find three other well 
known constellations lighting together 
so small a neighborhood of the heavens, 
and it would seem that the imagina- 
tion of the ancients must have been 
invigorated with something other than 
vichy to have christened them with 
such wild names. 

If a shooter were to stand on the 
bottom of the bowl of the Big Dipper 
and aim out under the Pole star he 
would be pointing at one other big con- 
stellation of the northern heavens, Its 
real name is Cassiopia, but it looks ex- 
actly like a great W made by five stars 
and some know it as the “broken back 
chair.” From October to March it sails 
the sky and once known it becomes as 
familiar as the dipper itself. 

Here is an equally easy one to find. 
Observe the point where the handle is 
soldered to the bowl of the Big Dipper, 
then the bottom star of the bowl just 
beneath. Prolong this line across the 
sky and it will point out the Lion, a 
medium-sized sickle of six stars. Here 
is a constellation that is a surprise, for 
few off-hand could draw so good an 
outline of the common garden variety 
of sickle. It is perfect in all its parts, 
but as in nearly every other case, the 
constellation and its real name show 
little similiarity. This constellation 
ushers in the new year and it is about 
sinking from sight by the time the 
trout fisherman becomes fretful in 
April. 

Suppose you were creeping up on a 
bird which you knew to be hiding on 
the tail star of the Big Dipper’s han- 
dle, and when you reached the place 
where the handle is bent it sagged back 
to straight. From where you stand, 
and the same is quite true, no matter 
whether you are on the Dipper’s han- 
dle or on the earth, the straightened 
handle of the dipper points at the 
Northern Crown, a little crescent of 
six stars, In this one instance at least, 
the name given it by those who lived 
on that ancient cavalier’s boot, which 
parts the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea, has an equally pleasant sound, 
Corona Borealis. It may be from the 
fact, however, that we are already fa- 
miliar with Borealis when Aurora pre- 


cedes it. This little crescent is with 
us in May and does not leave till 
August. 


During the time of the year when 
vacations are offering their very full- 
ness of enjoyment three great constel- 
lations are at their height. They are 
so large and sq easily remembered that 
one scarcely needs the dipper to find 
them, However, if again the straight- 
ened handle of the dipper acts as a 
pointer and if you follow the line clear 
across the sky to the very southern 
horizon any evening during July and 
August the Scorpion, the Serpent and 
the Archer together make a tremend- 
ous group of heavenly architecture. 
Since these three constellations have 
been introduced as a group they may 
be described together. On some sweet- 
scented haycock perched at the very 
crest of the last skyward swelling 
knoll is an ideal place, while on your 
annual summer vacation, to view the 
southern heavens. There directly in 
the south is the Scorpion, fifteen stars 
in the form of a question mark with a 
big red star for a heart. Over him the 
Serpent crawls up across the southern 
sky in the form of a Arabic sword, 
curved blade and straight hilt. To the 
left of both and low down in the south- 
east the Archer draws his bow. These 

















constellations have none of the fire 
and snap of the winter ones, but glow 
softly in the romance land of the 
heavens. 

The foregoing constellations are so 
easy to find and remember that our 
two last ones, altho easy to describe as 
to location, are, on account of their 
few stars, hard to pick out. If the 
star gazer will guess along about half 
way on the milky way as it runs 
roughly north and south during the part 
of the year beginning with August and 
ending with October, he will find after 
a careful hunt, two huge crosses. The 
Swan is a perfect cross and is the more 
southerly one of the two, the other be- 
ing the Eagle with wings bent upward. 
It is hardly necessary to say that in 
this case, as in the case of all the 
others, not only do the stars in a con- 
stellation, but also the constellations 
preserve their relative positions and 
they are always to be found during the 
months given. The planets, “those 
stars,” we used to like to remember, 
“that, don’t twinkle,” will sometimes 
come into a constellation and for the 
time being make it out of joint. 

The planets are indeed a roving lot, 
sometimes brighter, sometimes dimmer 
than when seen last. It is not unlike- 
ly that you remember the time you had 
the mumps and sat by the kitchen 
stove and studied the almanac. After 
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scrutinizing the man on the _ second 
page, whom the surgeons have given 
up to the crabs and goats and capri- 
corns circling around him, you came 
to the third page where it said: 
“Morning and Evening Stars.” There 
were Messrs, Jupiter, Saturn and Mars 
and Miss Venus. 

Unless the planets are all in the sky 
at one time for comparison, or the ob- 
server has been referring to an alma- 
nac, it is hard to tell the planets apart, 
especially Venus and Jupiter. In Feb- 
urary, 1916, a rare thing occurred, all 
of them were in the night sky at the 
same time. Then, indeed, would have 
been a good time to fix the planets by 
viewing them thru a telescope and 
thereafter, when seen with the naked 
eye, a mental vision would have been 
on hand to help determine which plan- 
et was being gazed at. Few realize 
how fast stars seem to move till they 
are viewed thru a telescope, for when 
a star is induced to come onto the 
field of the glass it will be seen that 
it is moving quite rapidly and hardly 
can a good look be obtained before it 
has gone out of sight altogether. The 


same sensation may be realized in part 
when the moon orsunis caught just at 
setting with the horizon to mark its 
progress and seemingly the orb can all 
but be caught in the act of moving. 
Stars on the field of a telescope can 
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fairly be seen to move and move rapid- 
ly. Venus, the brightest of the planets, 
when brought down into the dark in- 
terior of a telescope, takes the form 
of a crescent but it can not be made 
to take definite form and seems 
wrapped in sheets of golden flame. 
Mars takes the definite form of a 
sphere and is a dull orange color, but 
takes a more reddish or copper hue 
when seen with the naked eye. It 
takes a good-sized glass to make 
Saturn stand out sharply with its rings, 
and it is called the most beautiful of 
the planets, but to Mars alone, with 
its tiny moons, is delegated the power 
of instilling ones being with that queer 
feeling of the vastness that the uni- 
verse occasionally has in store for us. 
When seen with the naked eye it is 
Venus and Mars that are most apt to 
cause confusion unless they are both 
in the sky at the same time, when 
Venus will seem the brighter. 

It goes without saying that the lover 
of open spaces finds little therein that 
does not interest him and like the 
things nearer at hand to see the con- 
stellations and planets in all their 
beauty is to see them with the naked 
eye. To know the constellations and 
watch them pass in review from sea- 
son to season is not only a joy but 
there is a further sense of delight in 
recognizing them as friends. 





The American Panther, 


Mr. Stanley Graham wrote a very in- 
structive article on the pumas of the 
Rockies, and plainly explained that he 
referred only to the Rocky Mountain 
variety. No doubt but climate, altitude 
and food conditions exert an influence 
on all animal life, and sufficient to 
cause a division into varieties. It is 
unnecessary for varieties to be classi- 
fied by scientists, tho hunters who 
have not been confined to any one 
variety know full well that varieties 
exist. 

The Rocky Mountain grizzly is not 
near so large as the Pacific Coast griz- 
zly, but it took a long time and many 
statements and photographs to prove 
the difference to the many skeptics. 
We have two, and probably three, vari- 
eties of the black-tail deer on the Pa- 
cific Coast. We have two varieties of 
fox in California—one that climbs 
trees and another that does not. The 
hounds I once had never succeeded in 
treeing the swift fox, altho they 
caught and killed them on the ground 
and among trees, 

Mr. Graham was describing the 
Rocky Mountain variety when he 
stated that the eight foot puma, killed 
by Mr. Roosevelt, was probably a rec- 
ord measurement for length. Profes- 
sor E. W. Nelson of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, on p. 412 of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for November, 1917, 
said these animals averaged from 7 to 
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9 feet. Mr. Melvin Phillips, a noted 
taxidermist of Fillmore, Calif., says the 
record length of the species is 9 feet 
3 inches. 

Mr. Wm. Fulwider was one of the 
most noted panther killers in Northern 
California, in the early days, and here 
is copy of a letter from his son: 


“Santa Ynez, Calif., March 29, 1918. 

“Addison M. Powell, Santa Maria, 
Cal. 

“Dear friend:—Yours received and I 
shall say that I wrote to Mr. Peter 
Hourehan about the California lion he 
killed here on the Mehoney ranch. This 
is his reply: ‘The lion to which you 
refer was 8 feet 8 inches long, un- 
skinned, and had a mane nearly three 
inches long and a tuft on end of tail. 
He killed a hog that weighed 150 
pounds, dug a hole under a hogwire 
fence thru which he pulled the hog and 
then dragged it about a mile up a 
cafion. Yours truly, Peter Hourehan, 
Fairmede, Madera Co., Cal.’ 


“As you know, my father and uncle, 
John, killed many panthers, but only 
measured the largest. Mother says 
she remembers of many they measured 
that were more than ten feet long. 
Uncle John killed five in one day but 
did not measure any of them. My 
brother and I carried a skin into a 
cabin and laid it on a ten-foot floor and 
it measured nine feet, as near as we 
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boys could measure it. I do not re- 
member the largest they killed, but do 
know that they killed many that meas- 
ured more than ten feet. 

“Remember that you have a standing 
invitation to come up to the ranch, and 
have a cat hunt, Hoping to see you 
soon, I am, yours truly, R. H. Fulwider.” 


The proper way to measure the 
length of an animal is to measure it 
with the skin on. Most skin measure- 
ments are honestly made because most 
men are honest, and generally the meas- 
urements are taken to satisfy curiosity. 
We can easily believe that a skin meas- 
urement might be an inch or two 
longer than body measurement, but not 
probably a foot longer. I possibly could 
get one hundred names of reliable men 
who have killed panthers—the Pacific 
Coast variety—the skins of which meas- 
ured more than nine feet and many 
more than ten feet. I am creditably 
informed that— 

Mr. Thos. Chase killed one that was 
9 feet 4 inches, and 

Mr. J. H. Babcock killed one 
was 9 feet 4 inches, and 

Mr. Albert James killed one that was 
10 feet 6 inches, and 

The address of all of the above is 
Willits, Calif. 

One taxidermist answered my ques- 
tion about varieties of the puma, by 
replying that there was but one specie 


that 
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cent specimen of the “Oregon panther,’’ 
the Siskiyou Mountains 


wilds of Southern Oregon and 
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Felis cougar. Of course he meant 
species, and not specie, as I was not 
inquiring about metallic money. No 
one could change the_ species, but 
possibly we have more varieties than 
is generally believed. We would be 
consistent if we settled on one name 
for the species and applied the other 
names now in use to the varieties. 
Panther could be applied to the Pacific 
Coast screaming kind, and lion would 
be well suited to those with the lion- 
like peculiarities. 

Scientists may abuse even a cat. 
They have called this species of Amer- 
ican carnivora, that was first known 
as puma, by the names of Puma con- 
color, Leopardus concolor, Felis con- 
color, panther and painter, and recently 
they have been tying the name of lion 
to the whole species. 

One encyclopedia says these pumas 
range from Patagonia to Texas, anoth- 
er says, from Patagonia to New York; 
another from Patagonia to Can 
ada, and another says, from Patagonia 
to Hudson Bay. As all these authors 
jumped the puma in Patagonia and 
chased him northward, it appears that 
they may have assumed that most 
readers, like themselves, had never 
been in Patagonia, and consequently 
their statements would not be univer- 
sally denied. 

Webster’s unabridged dictionary, in 
1864, did not mention the name of lion 
when describing the puma. The name 
may have been first applied to the 
freaks occasionally found in California 
that possess mane and tail tuft. I 


says, 


TAME AS A KITTEN. 


Etta Horning of Grant’s Pass, Oregon, and her pet mountain lion or puma. 
weighs 150 lbs., but is as docile as a kitten, and follows his mistress about like a dog. 
or California mountain lion, and was captured when a cub in 
These big cats are becoming very rare, and are seen only in the deep mountain 
Northern California 


The big fellow 
He is a magnifi- 


(Data submitted with photo.) 


often heard the name of California 
lion, but never the name of mountain 
lion prior to thirty years ago. The 
puma sometimes, if more than one, and 
are near meat that they can not get, 
emit a guff or cough-like sound, slight- 
ly similar to that made by the African 
lion, We do not know but this noise 
is made by the freaks that, by inter- 
breeding, are merging into a lion 
variety. Quien Sabe? 

The panther or puma, will kill and 
eat bob cats, but never attacks a su- 
perior foe unless by mistake. One 
made a mistake by jumping onto a stud 
burro. They evidently rolled over, as 
they were found dead and interlocked. 
The burro was disemboweled and he 
had shoved one hind leg thru the puma. 
They were found on the San Emedio 
Mountain, Cal., by a man named Jame- 
son. They do spring from oak trees 
onto animals that come beneath in 
search for acorns. Mr. Patrick Roach 
of Sanel, Cal., in 1872, witnessed the 
act of one springing from a tree onto 
a small deer. A boar hog has been 
known to whip a full-grown panther 
away from a sow with pigs. 

I probably have spent twenty years, 
of sixty-two, continually in the open, 
sleeping ofttimes without dog or fire, 
and where pumas were very numerous, 
and I never experienced indication of 
an attack from them, and never suc- 
ceeded in seeing one when I was not 
accompanied by a dog. When 14 years 
of age I was deer hunting and walked 
down a ridge in an open country over 
which were a few scattering oak trees. 





I walked against the edge of a small 
patch of buck brush, possibly twenty- 
five feet across, and suddenly my deer 
dog sprang from behind me right into 
the middle of the patch, but as he did 
so a large panther jumped out, not 
more than twelve feet from me. He 
galloped down across a gulch and up a 
steep hill with dog in close pursuit. 
While running up the incline, he sprang 
up hill into the forks of a black oak 
tree, and must have cleared at least 
thirty feet in doing so. The brush in 
which it was hiding, was not more than 
thirty inches high, and yet, if I had 
been without a dog I should never have 
known that I had been so close to a 
panther. 

Forty-one years ago I assisted in a 
survey near the headwarters of Bel 
River, in Northern California. Six 
months were spent at climbing moun- 
tains, crawling thru dense brush thick- 
ets and sleeping without shelter, We 
had no dog but always had fresh meat 
in camp. Ofttimes it was difficult to 
find a place sufficiently level on which 
to sleep, consequently our beds were 
often scattered far apart. We often 
slept in brush thickets to be sheltered 
from a cold wind. Panther tracks were 
to be seen at any hour of the day, but 
we never saw one of these animals or 
heard the least noise from one, yet I 
know they do yowl and scream. 

Thirty-nine years ago I spent a 
month in a very rough country, looking 
for range for cattle. I was in places 
where .l doubt if a white man had ever 
been, and panther tracks were as plenti- 
ful as dog tracks in a country village. 
My outfit consisted of saddle horse, 
pack horse and a cap and ball revolver. 
I once on the trip killed a deer, made 
jerkey, and slept as soundly as if be- 
hind locked doors, and within twenty 
feet of the discarded portions of the 
deer. This was not bravery, because 
I had learned by years of experience 
that the puma kind was not dangerous 
to man. In high and colder altitudes I 
slept in the brush thickets and without 
a dog, not careing how many panther 
cats came and investigated the _ in- 
truder, Years after this I surveyed in 
the same vicinity and slept in the same 
brush thickets, but with my camp dog 
at my head. Often he growled, as if 
trying to avoid waking me, but when 
the intruder came too near, he would 
savagely bark once or twice, and I could 
hear the panther crash, crash, crashing 
away thru the brush. As plentiful as 
they were, I never heard one yowl or 
scream in the locality, and possibly 
there is a variety that does not do this. 

The talk of the puma species being 
so dangerous to man is disgusting. All 
animals may act unusually when in an 
abnormal condition, and most all will 
fight in self defense, especially when 
wounded. A starving mother panther 
might spring right into camp and grab 
a piece of meat, or possibly spring on- 
to a man if he were carrying a deer 
on his back, but I never personally 
knew of such actions, One might pick 
up a child, but if one should yell sharp- 
ly at him, I believe it would drop the 
child and run for cover. When dogs 
and hunters were scarce and less fires 
were to be seen, it is probable that the 
panther scream was more often heard; 
but they are very sly and do not an- 
nounce their coming and going when 
dogs may hear or fires are burning. 

However, I once had an old yowler 
follow me for miles because I had a 
ham of venison tied behind my riding 
saddle. I awakened James Gibson at 
3 a. m. in Wheelbarrow Valley, Men- 














docino County, Cal., and told him where 
it disappointingly said its last good- 
bye. Gibson dressed and took his 
hounds to the place and the next day 
I assisted him in measuring just nine 
feet of panther skin. I once heard one 
yowl very much like a house cat, and 
he did this about every hundred yards 
for a mile, and twice the yowl ended 
in a falsetto scream very much like 
the voice of a woman, 

The only way to successfully hunt 
the puma is with hounds, and when he 
is treed shoot him in the head, if you 
value your dogs. It is the hunter’s 
fault if he does not walk right up close 
to a panther and give him a dead shot, 
but thru timidity and excitement shoots 
him from an unnecessary long distance, 
wounds it and then rushes in to defend 
his dogs and get hurt. I knew of a man 
who wounded a lion—and lion it was, 
with mane and tail tuft—and he killed 
it with an ax, but he was fortunate. 
This was Miles Gibson, and he said he 
had killed many panthers, but that was 
his first California lion. Mr, William 
W. Gibson, now of Santa Maria, Cal., 
remembers the incident, and no more 
truthful man can be found. He says 
this lion measured more than ten feet, 
but he has forgotten the fraction of 
the eleventh foot. 

Others may have had different ex- 
periences and their opinions may be in 
opposition to mine, but they and I are 
entitled to opinions. I do not pose as 
a panther killer, as, in my young days, 
their skins were of no value, there was 
no bounty on them and I was not en- 
thusiastic about killing them. They 
were not “game,” did not want to fight, 
climbed the first tree they could get to 
and a very small dog could tree them. 
When one was up a tree he would act 
and look sleepy and as harmless as a 
house cat, and he was—not in strength, 
but in disposition. They are much 
milder than a little bob cat, as he will 
take crazy spells occasionally and put 
up a scrap. 

I have read pure fiction about the 
viciousness of these animals, and have 
politely listened, but with Missouri in- 
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quisitiveness, while some young hunter 
descrbed their attacks on his person, 
and I have even refrained from calling 
the narrator a liar, 

Mr. L. O. Fox, school superintendent 
at Santa Maria, Cal., authorizes me to 
send a panther skin that belongs to him 
C. O. D. $50, mounted, for rug and sub- 
ject to examination by the editor of 
Outdoor Life. This is for any one who 
thinks my skin stories or the skins 
have been stretched, and if this rug 
skin, shrunken as it must be, is not 
more than nine feet in length, it is to 
be returned at my expense. 

I have heard it said that they yell or 
scream only in February and March, 
but I have heard them do this in June 
and July. I once enjoyed taking a 
“tenderfoot” with me into the wildest 
wild, but I have reformed. He is in- 
clined to shoot at any thing that moves 
—even at his companion, and if he fails 
to get a good crack at him, he is liable 
to accidently shoot himself. 

A drummer once engaged me to take 
him from Willits, Cal., to the mouth of 
Big River, where he could board a 
steamer for San Francisco. He ex- 
hibited some timidity about going thru 
the forty miles of dense redwood forest, 
and if I had told him that we would 
camp on the way he would have backed 
down and I should have lost the most 
enjoyable night’s entertainment of my 
life. 

We camped, ate supper and prepared 
beds, but he preferred that we sit with 
out backs against a redwood tree, that 
was about thirty feet in circumference, 
rather than hurriedly go to sleep. The 
fire died out, and I explained that we 
should be in darkness so the wild ani- 
mals could not see us. We talked in 
low tones, and the night was dark—no, 
black, as black as black pitch in a 
black bottle, I listened for an owl hoot 
or some welcome noise for diversion, 
for my companion was very restless. I 
did not wait long in vain, for an old 
panther apparently surmised just what 
was needed, as he touched the trigger 
and let out one of the most blood 
curdling yells imaginable, and at not 
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more than forty yards distant, at that. 
He evidently had stored it up for the 
occasion, and never said another word 
—it wasn’t necessary. 

My companion immediately demon- 
strated that he was the most animated 
descendant of a jumping jack that ever 
danced on the Western hemisphere, I 
have had semi-animated salesmen grab 
my arm and endeavor to sell me a suit 
of clothes, but never did one hang on 
so tenaciously as did this companion. 
He even offered to give me all his 
clothing and return to civilization a la 
nude if I would only place him where 
he could not witness the act of having 
his bowels torn out and eaten before 
his own eyes by the most ferocious 
beast that ever roamed the earth. 

I pleaded with him to be quiet until 
the animal approached nearer, so | 
could light a match and let him see its 
eyes. He replied: “For the sake and 
in the name of Jehovah, don’t do it!” 

He once imagined that he heard the 
monster taking in breath for another 
whisper, or something, and he darted 
around the tree. As he failed to return, 
and as I did not want to lose him, I 
quietly started around the tree in the 
opposite direction to that which he had 
taken. Keeping my hands against the 
tree I proceeded in the darkest dark- 
ness until I fell over his crouching form. 
Then the solitude echoed another piti- 
ful yell, but it was pure Hebrew, and 
it frightened me about as much as the 
panther’s yell had frightened him. 

Once he cautioned me in a low voice 
thus: “Don’t come near me unless you 
speak, for I now got a club!” 

The performance was one continual 
round of amusement, from the time the 
panther announced that the show had 
begun, until broad day light. This 
drummer was a kind-hearted fellow, 
and at Big River he tried to persuade 
me from attempting to return thru that 
wild beast jungle, I shall never forget 
his care-worn appearance when he po- 
litely objected to eating breakfast, but 
insisted that we hasten on our way. 








This picture was taken some years ago, and shows the then Prince of Wales on the grouse moors of the 
His Majesty is the one standing and looking 
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Duke of Devonshire, Balton Abby, \ 
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The Campfire 


It would be un- 
fair to character- 
ize history as fos- 
silized fiction, 
which I have 
done in print, in 
these “Campfire 
Talks” and else- 
where, and also 
from fhe lecture 
platform, and 
then hide the 
truth about my 
own people, the 
Old Time West- 
erners, the men 
and women—and children, remember— 
of the frontier. Right today things are 
accepted practically the world over as 
historical truth that many of us who 
lived it know is fiction, pure and sim- 
ple. And herein I will try to set down 
the simple truth of the American fron- 
tier as I knew it as a boy, and as my 
father and mother knew it before me; 
they themselves at that time mere boy 
and girl still in their early twenties, 
and both living in Colorado before 
there was an inch of iron rail in the 
state—before the railroads came. Each 
one entered Denver on the top of a 
Concord coach, and each of them in 
the ‘60s. I remember Leadville my- 
self in 1878 and ’9, and I saw Cripple 
Creek from its beginning to the pres- 
ent time. I remember the wild Indians 
of the plains, and the buffalo herds; 
the feather heads used to ride in a long 
scattered line down the centuries-old 
trail that is now one of the state auto- 
mobile roads running out of Littleton 
—a suburb of Denver, practically—up 
along the prairie ridge to the southeast 
toward the Divide; and the wild herds, 
like a brown flood in a fog of dust, I 
recall, framed in a car window of the 
old Kansas Pacific. 5 





Chauncey Thomas. 


That was in ’75 


and °77, I believe. ‘“There’s an ante- 
lope,” I eagerly informed a tired and 
dusty carload, to which my mother re- 


plied, “I guess it’s your imagination. 
” “But my ’magination ain’t white 
behind, ” T insisted, whereupon the car 
woke up, and voted that probably it 
was an antelope after all 
Now, I mention these things simply 
to qualify as a witness. And ever since 
I have followed keenly the history of 
the West, not only what little authentic 
written facts I have been able to un- 
earth, but mostly the unwritten _his- 
tory of the Old Frontier—what actually 
was. 
Here, for 
some of the 


instance, is a sample of 
ideas spread over the 
world today about the Early Days in 
the West: The badman, the cowboy, 
revolver shooting, Indians, gold mines, 
bears, women, ways of speech, gam- 
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blers, saloons and sundry other stock 
in trade of the movie screens and the 
so-called Western novel. The “West- 
ern novel” of today is just the old 
fashioned dime-novel hair-raiser in a 
better binding. “Tiger Bill, the Terror 
of Tinhorn Gulch,’ is no more absurd 
than some of the plays, screens, books 
and short stories of alleged Western 
life by authors who have made big 
names and small fortunes by penning 
purely imaginary people and_ events 
that in themselves are, and always 
have been, impossible. 

The other day Zane Grey wrote me 
and asked the actual truth about fron- 
tier revolver shots. I told him the 
truth. It is this: No man on the fron- 
tier could shoot either a revolver or 
rifle as well as our best experts of to- 
day. Right here in Denver, Colorado, 
we have perhaps the best revolver 
shots in the world. Men like C. M. 
McCutchen, who holds the world’s rec- 
ord and the official gold and diamond 
medals given for shooting against not 
enly the civilians but against every 
military shot in the armies and navies 
of seven nations. Colonel Cody, the 
world famous “Buffalo Bill,” told me 
just before he died here in Denver, and 
I wrote the last interview of many 
thousand interviews he gave to the 
press, he told me himself that he never 
saw or knew of such revolver work on 
the frontier as is done by the best 
ristol shots of today. Other old tim- 
ers, who tell the truth, say the same 
thing. Frontier men and women were 
more interested in postholes than bul- 
let holes, 


“Wild Bill,” whose real name was 


James A. Hickox, was not a particu- 
larly quick, straight or fast revolver 
shot. I have shot with men who in 
their time have shot matches with 


“Wild Bill’ and have had a practical 


means of gauging his shooting. It is 
said, however, that he could “fan” a 
revolver, which few men can do. Per- 


sonally, neither McCutchen nor I have 
ever seen it done. We both believe 
“fanning” a six-gun to be a myth, and 
McCutchen was raised on the Texas 
plains and I grew up in the Colorado 
Rockies, both in frontier days. Hickox 
killed his men by shooting before they 
had decided to shoot, as he always had 
the law on his side, and those he killed 
did not. His skill lay in having the 
law on his side. Much of Cody’s shoot- 
ing with a revolver or rifle was really 
done with a shotgun: that is, a rifle 
bored out to take shot cartridges. He 
said so frankly in private, but the gap- 
ing circus crowds who knew not a 


gun from a broom took the really good 
shotgun work on horseback as rifle or 
by the 


revolver shooting. Buffalo Bill, 
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way, never carried a gun except in the 
wilds; in civilization he went totally un- 
armed all his life. 

Another, a life-long friend of mine, 
who came to Colorado as a prospector 
in 1859, never carried or owned a gun 
of any kind all his life. And he spent 
over forty years prospecting for gold 
in the Colorado Rockies, from 1859 on. 
My father was the pioneer editor of 
the Rockies and spent forty years, 
lacking but a few days, in newspaper 
work in Denver,: from 1866 down to 
1904, and in all that time he never 
actually needed a gun and never saw 
a shooting scrap, never saw a marr 
shot, cut or killed, nor any wild ani- 
mal more dangerous than a black wolf 
that was boring a hole in the horizon. 
He was not a saloon loafer. 

The popular idea of the Old West is 
that we lived on whiskey and gambled 
for a living—all of us. That all the 
women were dance-hall girls, and all 
the men were a cross between knights 
minus their stove-pipe clothes, and high- 
class criminals. Every horse was a 
broncho or “mustang” that bucked at 
the very smell of tanned leather—fancy 
plowing a quarter section with such a 
team. And we broke and seeded many 
a mile of sod in those days, for some 
of us—about ninety-nine per cent, to 
be more or less exact—preferred wheat 
te whiskey, and potatoes to poker, The 
Frontier had more plow horses than it 
had bucking bronchos. 

But not even the wildest movie, short 
story or novel, either of the dime or 
dollar variety, thinks of having their 
terrible ‘Tiger Bill” invade a_ school 
room, shoot up a United States post- 
office, monkey with the express com- 
pany—usually the Wells-Fargo in those 
days—or even venture into the respect- 
able streets of the town. They very 
properly confine his operations to the 
red-light sections, where, by the way, 
he may still be found. The fire-snort- 
ing badman is a mythical joke. 

Now, every mining camp, every cow- 
boy-terrorized cattle town, in the West, 
from its first settlement right down to 
today, was, and is, 99 per cent school 
house, hospital, postoffice, telegraph 
office, bank, railroad station. and all 
that. Occasionally a criminal or a 
crunken fool broke loose in those days, 
and he does just the same thing to- 
day, right in the same Western town, 
or in New York City or Paris. 

The fact is there was not enough out 
of the ordinary on the Frontier to dis- 
tinguish it from the most staid por- 
tions of the East, so something had to 
be invented to tell the folks back home, 
when the brave traveler returned with 
his hair from the perils of the Wild 
West. That we had a thousand irriga 

















tion shovels to one bowie knife would 
have been a tale of common things, so 
he lied about it. 

Even the danger from Indians was 


almost nothing to what was, and is,’ 


pictured. There is no actual records of 
the number of whites killed by Indians, 
but I doubt if there were over a few 
thousand, say from 1849 down till 
the Indian was a corralled creature, to- 
tally harmless. As near as I can esti- 
mate there must have been at least 
500 English speaking whites in what 
is today Colorado in the ’40s, and as 
early aS 1855 over 25,000 names had 
been signed to the register of white 
men, women and children passing West 
through Fort Kearney. Before Denver 
was founded, in 1859, probably over 
100,000 whites had passed thru various 
portions of Colorado, en route to Cali- 
fornia and Utah. Also as near as I 
can arrive at the actual facts, from old 
diaries and actual personal accounts, 
both in writing and verbally, it was 
practical for a man to walk from the 
Missouri river to almost any place he 
wished to go in the West along the 
great river bottoms, such as those of 
the Platte and the Snake and their 
branches, without carrying a blanket, 
a gun or a pound of food, and sleep 
and eat every night on the way at some 
ranch, or other more or less permanent 
settlement—and this was in 1855, if 
not earlier. 

The people who were killed by the 
Indians usually had only themselves to 
blame for taking needless risks. In 
fact, so little was the danger, as a rule, 
that more were killed than if the dan- 
ger had actually been greater. People 
settled on lone ranches, just one or two 
families, and single wagons crossed the 
plains, practically unguarded, by many 
thousands, even in the “Indian Days.” 
The staze coaches made regular time 
across the continent, only once or twice 
was regular communication stopped for 
a short time by Indians; and the fa- 
mous Pony Express used lone riders 
along roads that the Indians knew they 
would travel, and at what hour they, 
the white riders, would pass a given 
spot, yet few of them were molested. 
An uncle of mine was one of them. 

Such are the plain facts of the case, 
else the Pony Express and the stage 
lines could not have paid dividends. 
There were some individual adven- 
tures, sure enough, both from Indians 
and from white robbers, but such is the 
case today with an occasional express 
messenger on the most modern of rail- 
roads, 

Men like Jim Baker, Godfrey, and 
hundreds of others, maintained ranches 
and stopping places along the great 
trails for practically a life time, and 
long before Denver was founded, in 
1859, and did it practically single- 
handed. It does not take much of a 
raid to overcome one family in a house, 
and as these men and places have be- 
come famous in Western history, one 
can easily draw a common-sense con- 
clusion as to the amount of actual dan- 
ger they were in from the Indians. 

Bears and other wild animals have 
also served as convenient material for 
great raw tales by those who never 
saw a wild animal more dangerous than 
a rabbit. The fact is, we had no dan- 
gerous wild animals, even in the ear- 
liest days. Now and then a grizzly 
bear, wounded, would tackle a man, and 
so he will right today, but if he could 
get away the wise old grizzly made 
leaps for the skyline. As to killing a 


tear with a knife—if you hear any one 
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tell that ancient yarn just put him down 
as a plain liar. No man ever killed a 
bear with a knife except “Windy Bill.” 
I have heard all my life, from earliest 
boyhood up, of the man over in the 
next county who killed a grizzly as big 
as a load of hay and as ferocious as a 
mad elephant, and killed him with a 
knife—and a real honest-to-goodness 
“bowie knife” at that. Just carved his 
liver right out of him, and probably 
ate it raw. Bad man. Second cousin 
on his wife’s side to the mild man- 
nered chap who took a dozen scalps 
every morning before breakfast and 
had them boiled for dinner. 

Yes, my own Uncle John, the famous 
Jack Sumner, Powell’s scout on his 
first try at the Grand Cafion, and the 
first—or second?—white man to go 
thru that awful gorge, told me, a wide- 








THE BLANK MAP. 


“Here,” say I to another Lantern 
Bearer, as we pore over the chart of 
some wild township, “here we shall be 
by nightfall; and here’—fwve squares 
away—' ‘by late afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day.” Five squares—pooh! a 
move on the chessboard; we may do 
even better. To be sure, there is no 
trail, but we travel like the moose, 
slepping lightly over windfalls and 
making no account of cedar jungle, 
tamarack bog, or rushing river. My 
maps represent, many of them, land 
that I shall never set foot in, but they 
are pin-pricked with pipesmoke camps 
and overrun with pipesmoke trails. 
And the squares holding for me the 
greatest fascination are those that dis- 
close only white paper—townships un- 
surveyed, uncharted as the perilous 
seas on which the magic 
open.—Exchange. 
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eyed urchin on the ranch, how he him- 
self killed a bear, a grizzly, of course, 
with his trusty knife—but then Uncle 
John lied. He killed many a bear, and 
perhaps a few men, with a rifle, but 
nary a one with a knife. There is not 
an animal in the Rockies, and never 
has been, that, under half way right 
conditions, I would not tackle with my 
six-shooter, and a couple of horsemen 
can capture any of them alive with a 
rope. 

The fact is, that many, if indeed not 
all, of the Old Timers had a sense of 
grave humor coupled to a lively imag- 
ination, and like the newspapers and 
writers, and other publishers of today, 
they told the public what it wanted to 
hear, regardless of the actual facts 
which reduce most things on earth to 
the ordinary commonplace of everyday 
existence. Many a cub, or nearly dead 
bear, made helpless and harmless by 
trap, dogs or rifle wounds, has been 
put out of its dying misery with a knife, 
perhaps, but not one live, vigorous, 
adult bear in fighting mood. So much 
for one of the dearest myths of the 
frontier, the bowie knife, the grizzly 
and ye hero. Vainer ones, in their 
mania for astonishment, get the Sinbad 
habit, but self-trapped in their boasting 
by contradictory statements, they soon 
betray themselves, and have to seek an 
ever new circle of gaping believers. 

I was at a dinner in New York City 
one evening some years ago, fully ar- 
rayed in evening clothes, of course, or 
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“my bald faced outfit,” as I pleased to 
term it, just to amuse my Eastern 
friends, who knew that I came from 
the Old Frontier. At the table was a 
man who had just returned from the 
“Far West,” and his tales were many. 
We let him go on, and his account of 
“those people out there” was quite well 
done. Finally, our hostess remarked 
innocently that I was born and raised 
in Colorado, whereupon he looked me 
over in alarm, and explained that I was 
certainly an exception. “Mr. Mackay 
was born and raised on the Comstock 
Lode,” murmured the lady at the end 
of the table, and our fictionizing friend 
colored, and proceeded to explain that 
the editor of Success magazine was a 
Nevada exception. “Mr, Cosgrave, edi- 
tor of Everybodys Magazine, was born 
and raised in California,’ suggested 
the hostess with suppressed delight. 
Mr. Cosgrave was, of course, another 
exception. “Henry M. Stanley was a 
reporter on the Rocky Mountain News 
with my father,’ I remarked, easily. 


- Still another extraordinary exception— 


from our sweating friend. “David H. 
Moffat, director in the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company,” said Bob Mackay 
solemnly. 


Then from all sides came a verbal 
volley: “C. B. Kountz of Kountz 
Brothers, Wall Street bankers: Sena- 


tor Teller, Secretary of the Interior; 
Senator Charles S. Thomas; Judge Vic- 


tor Elliott, whose decisions made the 
irrigation laws; and Judge Hallett, 
who fixed our mining laws; Bret 
Harte: Mark Twain; Irving Hale, the 
highest record in West Point; Pike; 
Fremont; Long; Powell; J. J. Hill; 


Warren of Wyoming, chairman of mili- 
tary affairs in the United States Senate; 


the Mackays: the Fairs; Frank Nor- 
ris; Jack London; Rex Beach; Park- 
man: Deming; Eugene Field; Seibold, 
editor of the New York World; Hearst; 
Bryan; Leland Stanford: Corbett; 
Brigham Young; Frederick Remington; 
General Funston; Stewart Edward 
White; Colonel Dodge, who built the 


Union Pacific; Senator Clark; General 
Crook: General Sherman; Pullman in- 
vented the sleeping car in Colorado in 
1860; Abraham Lincoln was on the 
Kansas frontier before the railroads.” 

It was too much for the returned 
traveler into the perils of the Rockies, 
where all the men ate with bowie 
knives and slept with their spurs on, 
and where every woman had a public 
nickname. Bombarded from right and 
left, he gulped, surrendered, and had 
to admit that he had traveled in per- 
fect comfort and safety in electric 
lighted palace cars, had dined—not 
“chawed’’—in the Brown Palace in Den- 
ver amid surroundings equal to things 
in Paris, London or New York. Also 
that he found comfort, safety, educa- 
tion and refinement in Cripple Creek 
and Leadville—two “Western mining 
camps’”—and had not seen a gun or 
knife on his entire trip. He tried to 
crawl out of it under the cover of that 
prince of fools, the practical joker, but 
was pinned down. 

“And another of our people, the Old 
Western type, sits tonight in the White 
House—Theodore Roosevelt,’ I added 
coolly. Then, lest he forget: “Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Grant, Lincoln and Roose- 
velt, at least five of the great Pres- 
idents of the United States, came from 
the Frontier, from the Wild West of 
their day, remember; and many of our 
greatest men, especially in Revolution- 
ary days, were born of frontier women, 
and were reared in frontier homes.” 
3ut the Liar was silent.. 
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‘More Game!’”’ 


Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 





Make Sanctuaries of All Miiitary 
Areas. 


HE American Game Protective As 
sociation has addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of War, requesting, on 
behalf of the sportsmen of this coun- 
try, that all areas used for military 
purposes in this country be made wild 
life sanctuaries. It has been moved to 
take this action largely by the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Isaac T. Norris, a veteran 
sportsman of Baltimore, and one of the 
most devoted soldiers in the great con- 
servation army. Other influencing fac- 
tors have been the establishment of 
such a sanctuary on the United States 
proving grounds at Aberdeen, Mary- 
land, largely as the result of the ef- 
forts of Dr. B. Holly Smith, president 
of the Maryland State Game & Fish 
Protective Association, and his associ- 
ates in that organization, and the re- 
cent setting aside as a sanctuary of 
Camp Dix by Major General H. L, Scott, 
who is in command there, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Ernest Napier, chairman 
of the game commission of New Jersey. 
The letter sent to the Secretary of 
War reads as follows: 

“This association, which is the na- 
tional organization of the sportsmen of 
this country, and has affiliated with it 
thirty-eight state sportsmen’s associa- 
tions, has recently been informed by 
General H. L. Scott, commanding Camp 
Dix, that he has issued an order mak- 
ing a game sanctuary of that camp. 

“This suggests the idea that the 
sportsmen and bird lovers generally of 
this country would be greatly gratified 
if other camp commanders were dis- 
posed to take similar action. 

“This is the second incident that has 
been brought to our attention in which 
territory actively in use in connection 
with the nation’s preparations for war 
has been set aside as a sanctuary for 
wild life, the other being the recent 
order issued by your’. department, 
whereby sport has been prohibited on 
the proving grounds at Aberdeen, Mary- 
land. 

“The concentration of so many men 
interested in gunning that invariably 
ensues on all territory set aside for the 
training of troops is a real menace to 
the wild life in that vicinity, and we 
are sure that it was General Scott’s 
appreciation of this fact that led him 
to take the action he has. 

“If the action suggested above meets 
with your approval and if it is possible 
for the Secretary of War, by executive 
order, to make sanctuaries of all areas 
that are used in connection with the 
country’s preparation for war, we can 


state that such action on your part 
would be highly appreciated by the 
members of this association and, we 


believe, by all who are interested in 
the adequate conservation of the wild 
life of this country.” 


General Scott gives the following in- 
teresting information in a letter ad- 
dressed to the BULLETIN recently: 

“The reservation includes about 5,000 
acres, 400 of which are now being cul- 
tivated by the camp authorities for food 
for troops, and I have directed that 
patches of buckwheat be sown wher- 
ever it is probable that quail will be 
found, and close to sheltering woods, 
where they can get shelter from hawks, 
brush houses can be made, and they 
can be fed and carried through the 
winter. 

“IT have been informed by the state 
authorities that I will be given some 
pheasants, and already they have ac- 
ceded to my request for fish and I have 
put in 600 trout in a lake in this neigh- 
borhood where a dam broke and let 
the pike and bass out and a new strong 
dam has just been put back. It is my 
intention also to forbid the soldiers of 
this command to shoot on the reserva- 
tion, and in addition boundaries will be 
posted to prevent outsiders from doing 
this. 

“Already about thirty places are 
known where quail are nesting, and it 
is believed that if the birds are carried 
through the next winter it will be a 
strong nucleus to stock the remainder 
of this section. I do not propose to 
shoot over this reservation or permit 
anybody else to do so until there is a 
very marked increase in the game.” 

General Scott, as can be seen from 
the action he has taken, is a sportsman 
in every sense of the word. He de- 
serves, and doubtless will be accorded, 
tne thanks of all sportsmen for the ac- 
tion he has taken. 

In everything that is done in the con- 
servation of game species at this time, 
due weight must be given to the fact 
that a large proportion of our sports- 
men either already are or soon will be 
on the other side of the water, fighting 
the country’s battles. It certainly be- 
hooves those who remain to conserve 
the game supply, against their return, 
to the last degree. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that the war will 
make out-of-doors men of thousands 
who have never before been interested. 
This makes it all the more necessary 
that a large head of game should be 
accumulated against the time when 
America’s victorious troops return to 
the homeland. 


China Slaughtering Its Game. 


R. K. N. W. LINDHOLM, commis- 
sioner of customs at Hunchun, 
Manchuria, North China, writes that 


not many years ago that part of the 
country was teeming with game. “When 
I came out here, seven years ago,” says 
he, “I could within a few hours’ walk 
count on at least a dozen pheasants, 
provided I had a good dog. The shoot- 
ing is still fair, though nothing com- 


pared to what it has been, and it is be- 
coming poorer and poorer. The time 
is not far distant when there will be 
nothing to shoot. 

“The destructive factor was the ad- 
vent of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
Before this, game could not be trans- 
ported and disposed of to any great 
extent. Now swarms of hunters shoot 
and trap, and carry their booty to the 
railroad, which exports it in cold stor- 
age. 

“In my opinion,’ continues Mr. Lind- 
holm, “breeding in captivity must be 
resorted to, if the game is to be saved, 
but the situation appears to me to be 
quite hopeless, although an association 
has been formed by sportsmen through- 
out China which is trying to induce the 
government and the people to take 
measures to avert the impending catas- 
trophe.”’ 





Beware of Rabbit Frauds. 


HE BULLETIN has been deluged 

with letters of inquiry regarding a 
“Siberian hare,’ whose reported fecun- 
dity is such as to arouse dreams of 
wealth that have evidently been wide- 
spread, judging from the number of in- 
quiries that have been received. We 
regret to report that there is no such 
animal. Our authority for this state- 
ment is Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, who is 
also authority for the statement that 
all known breeds of domestic rabbits 
belong to a single species, the Euro- 
pean rabbit, whether they be known as 
Belgian hare, Flemish giant, Siberian, 
Himalayan, Dutch, Japanese or what 
not. The black Siberian hare, we are 
informed, is the common European rab- 
bit of the Flemish giant breed. 

No breed of rabbit produces pelts 
that are highly valuable, but this does 
not mean that legitimate profits are 
not to be had in rabbit breeding, in 
normal times at least. It is quite pos- 
sible that the war has made such breed- 
ing even more profitable, though the 
BULLETIN is not’ sufficiently in- 
formed to make a positive statement as 
to this. 

An article on the German hare that 
appeared in the BULLETIN some 
months since has resulted in many iIn- 
quiries as to where this species can 
be obtained. The only source of sup- 
ply is Germany and naturally, none of 
these animals is being exported from 
that country at the present time. This 
is a fine sporting rabbit, undoubtedly, 
but it is a great menace to fruit trees. 

Those interested in rabbit breeding 
are advised to address the U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey, which has a 
pamphlet on that subject. There is no 
profit in producing in captivity the 
molly cotton-tail, as its flesh is inferior 
to that of many domesticated breeds 























and it is, in addition, much lighter than 
most of these. 

The BULLETIN would like very 
much to hear from anyone who can 
supply varying hares during the com- 
ing winter. Former sources of supply 
were unable to furnish a single indi- 
vidual last winter. 





Alkali Responsible for Epidemic 
Among Ducks. 


HE United State Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey has announced defi- 
nitely, as it did tentatively some 
months since, that the annual losses 
from disease of hundreds of thousands 
of wild ducks in the Salt Lake Valley, 
Utah, which since 1910 have puzzled 
sportsmen and others interested in wa- 
ter fowl, are due to alkali poisoning. 
Remedial measures suggested are the 
supplying of fresh water or the driving 
out of ducks from areas in which they 
are likely to obtain alkali in harmful 
quantities. It is announced that re- 
coveries of ducks treated, principally 
by the fresh water method, were proved 
to be permanent by aluminum bands 
placed on the legs of approximately 
1,000, which were cured and released. 
Returns have been received from 170 
of these birds. Valuable information 
as to the lines of flight pursued by 
water fowl during their migration also 
has been obtained from these records. 
The wide range of these birds is shown 
by the fact that individuals banded in 
Utah have been recovered on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the Mexican border, the 
eastern edge of the Great Plains and 
southern Saskatchewan in Canada. 
Sportsmen and others who chance to 
kill banded birds are asked to send im- 
mediately to the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., full details 
as to the number of the band, together 
with the date and place of capture. 





Game Breeding Notes. 


OLES surmounted by Nos. 1, 1% or 

2 jump traps, the Oneida Commu- 
nity Company’s product preferred, are 
usually more effective if placed three 
or four to the ride, throughout fields 
in which game birds are being reared 
in captivity, than on the outside, though 
it is probably best to place these both 
inside and outside the field. 


Many of the best gamekeepers in the 
country agree that ringneck pheasants 
and most game birds bred in captivity 
will do better if allowed to run with 
their domestic hen foster mother, in- 
stead of confining the latter in the coop 
while the brood is free to go where it 
pleases, provided there is a sufficient 
area to allow of wide range. Unfor- 
tunately, on most game farms such a 
range cannot be had. 

Those who have not tried this meth- 
od are inclined to criticize it, because 
of the fact that when the gamekeeper 
enters the field for feeding, most of 
the hens with their broods are inclined 
to congregate about him with resultant 
fights and injury to the young birds. 
Experienced men who have followed 
this method, however, have found that 
by imitating the call of a crow as soon 
as the field is entered, or simply by 
shying a few stones in the direction of 
the hens when they start to run toward 
the gamekeeper, they can soon be 
taught to remain practically on the 
spot in which they and their broods 
were 'ocated when the keeper entered 
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the field. This prevents the dangerous 
congestion that would normally ensue. 


Mr. John Vann, veteran game pro- 
tector in the New York Conservation 
Commission’s service and now super- 
intendent of the great game preserve 
of Mr. Julius Forstmann in the Cat- 
skills, states that old rats, unlike most 
other vermin which burrows, do not 
start the operation where the fence 
surrounding an enclosure containing 
game birds adjoins the ground, but on 
the contrary, are inclined to begin op- 
erations some distance back. This 
habit makes of little effect, says Mr. 
Vann, the common practice of game- 
keepers in burying wire from 6 to 12 
inches in the ground and then extend- 
ing it horizontally the same distance. 
He says, however, that he has found 
by experience that wire buried 10 or 
12 inches in the ground is usually suf- 
ficient to keep the rats out, as they 
rarely go as low as that in making 
their burrows, and hence are stopped, 
no matter how far from the wire they 
start, when they reach it in their prog- 
ress toward the interior of the rearing 
field. 

In this connection, it may be stated 
that rats two-thirds grown will go 
through one inch mesh wire that Is 
buried. There is absolute proof of this. 
On the other hand, now that the war 
is on, %4-inch mesh wire is so expens- 
ive that the cost is almost prohibitive. 


For an Earlier Closing of the 
Trout Season. 


M. H. B. STANWOOD, Harring- 
ton, Maine, writes that ruffed 
grouse have had a great season in his 
section of the country and that there 
are quite a few signs ot deer and also 
of moose, some of these being killed on 
zeccount of the high cost of meat. 

Mr. Stanwood, who seems to be an 
ardent fisherman, suggests that the sea- 
son on trout should end July 1, instead 
of August or September, basing his ar- 
gument on the fact that fish caught 
after July invariably have spawn in 
them. One is tempted to agree with 
him in this and it certainly is a fact 
that the trout season runs too long in 
some parts of the country. On the 
other hand, it is a fact that female 
trout contain spawn at any period of 
the year, and probably do not actually 
begin to spawn in Maine until late in 
August. It would be practical common 
sense, however, to make the season 
shorter and to do this by cutting off 
at the latter end. In July trout get in 
spring holes and thus concentrate, and 
in August this is carried still further 
in the spawning places. At this time 
the water is low and clear, in the 
streams at any rate, and to some ex- 
tent in ponds, thus enabling the poach- 
er to make big hauls of illegally taken 
trout. In New York, it would seem that 
a season terminating July 15 would be 
about right. The present closing date 
is August 31. 








Revolutionary Step in Fish Con- 
servation. 


O ONE interested in the conserva- 

tion of American wild life can fail 
to attach the deepest importance to the 
recent announcement by Mr. George 
D. Pratt, conservation commissioner of 
New York, that he has secured the 
services of Dr. Henry B. Ward, head of 
the Department of Zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as an expert to make 
a preliminary study of the extent of 
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stream pollution in New York and to 
assist in outlining a permanent policy 
for the progressive cleaning up of all 
the waters in the state. This follows on 
an intensive survey of the state’s fish 
and fish food life made under Commis- 
sioner Pratt’s direction. 

Stream pollution has proved a stum- 
bling block in this country which few 
of those charged with the administra- 
tion of conservation laws have had the 
temerity to attempt to overcome. As 
explained in a recent article in the 
BULLETIN, the principal difficulty lies 
in the fact that it is extremely difficult 
to prove legally that fish came to their 
death by pollution of the waters in 
pe they a though the mer- 
es yro in angling might cogni 
that fact, oe inane 

It is understood that this matter has 
been overcome in some European coun- 
tries. The number of poisonous ele- 
ments involved in stream pollution is 
comparatively small, and these govern- 
ments, a number of years ago, had 
chemists determine just the percentage 
of each of these deleterious wastes 
which must exist in waters, in order to 
destroy fish life. Once this informa- 
tion was adduced, laws were passed 
forbidding pollution of a stream by any 
of the various poisons involved to the 


extent that investigation had proved 
these would be harmful to fish. 
Whether the problem can be ap- 


proached for solution in the same man- 
ner in this country is not known, but 
one does not hesitate to say that Com- 
missioner Pratt’s action is one of the 
ost important and most enlightened 
that has yet been taken in fish conser- 
vation in this country. 

Without the slightest hesitation, it 
may be said that we are wasting po- 
tential millions by not developing the 
food fish of our inland waters. The 
tirst important step toward such de- 
velopment should be the establishment 
of a fish cultural experiment station. 
This can be done for an estimated cost 
of $25,000 and there are two men in 
the country who are willing to under- 
take the work and who are unusually 
well fitted for carrying it on. Refer- 
ence is had to Dr. J. G. Needham and 
Dr. G. C. Embody of Cornell Univers- 
ity. That institution has gone so far 
as to set aside a piece of land within 
easy access of the university, hoping 
that the state legislature or some pub- 
lic-spirited citizen would be inclined to 
provide the sum necessary to set on 
foot this work. It is to be hoped that 
some individual who can make such a 
contribution will read this article and 
act forthwith. Full details will be fur- 
nished anyone who is interested by ad- 
dressing E. A. Quarles, 233 Broadway. 
New York City, or Dr. J. G. Needham, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. This 
project has the endorsement, it is said, 
of Dr. Hugh M. Smith, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, and of Mr. John 
Titcomb, fish culturist, Conservation 
Commission of New York. 

While it will never be possible for 
every farm in this country to have a 
fish pond, there is a goodly percentage 
of them which could and should have 
such an adjunct. 

A hopeful feature of the pollution sit- 
uation is the fact that economies en- 
forced by the war are tending to make 
manufacturers seek to reclaim more 
and more what has hitherto been waste 
product. 

Commissioner Pratt is to be congrat- 
ulated on this further evidence of the 
progressive administration of his de- 
partment. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


Sheen 


He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 


subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is devoted. 


Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Pike Book—Muskellunge and Live Bait. 


It is not my purpose here to argue 
for the legitimacy of live bait fishing, 
the method needs no defense. There 
are days and days when the best, al 
most the only successful lure’ for 
muskellunge, is a small sucker, shiner 
minnow or green frog. The angler 
who refuses to employ live bait may 
be compelled to depart from the fish- 
ing grounds without his “wasserwolf,” 
and, while the modern angler does not 
fish for fish, he is human and likes to 
take home with him ocular proof that 
he has been fishing. More reprehensi- 
ble than taking a fish with live bait is 
the final resort of some, fishing in the 
live-box with a “silver hook.” 

Probably no fresh water fishes are 
more addicted to a _ piscivorous diet 
than are the members of the Esox fam- 
ily; large mouth, strong jaws armed 
with a terrible array of long, sharp, 
conical teeth of various sizes indicates 
that anything that walks, hops, flies or 
swims will be accepted as food. That 
the muskellunge is one whit more pre- 
dacious than a northern pike of equal 
size is untrue, or that a six-inch chub 
or sucker will be more eagerly snapped 


up by the former than the latter is 
also an error: however, in my experi- 
ence at least, I have found live bait 


more successful with ‘lunge than with 
northern pike. I think a large muskel- 
lunge is more shy and wary than a 
northern pike of equal size. It is eas- 


ier to allay the suspicions of a wary 
fish with a natural bait than with an 
artificial. Always, I think, muskel 
lunge fishermen should resort to live 


minnows when in fishing waters where 
the muskellunge have become 
mally suspicious and wary; 
there are days even on a comparatively 
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“The best bait is a live minnow, 
either alive or dead, though a frog 
answers very well. * * * Rowing 
along in water from five to ten feel 
deep, the bait should be cast as far as 
possible to the edge of weed patches, 
reeling it again very slowly, or if the 
bait is alive it may be allowed to swim 
outside of the water-plants for a short 


time. 


JAMES A. HENSHALL. 























abnor- 
then, too, 


wild lake, when live minnows are more 
attractive than any “plug,” spoon or 
pork rind. 

I am not altogether sure that there 
is any great merit in a ten-inch fishlet, 
tho I know a number of good ’lunge 
fishermen who have a very decided 
prejudice for that length sucker. I 
have experimented carefully for more 
than fifteen years and must confess to 
a firm conviction that whatever advan- 
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tage the ten-inch sucker has over the 
six-inch minnow is more than offset 
by the difficulty in handling. I know 
of no seven-ounce wood rod that will 
stand up under such a weight and I 
am very certain that I would not want 
to subject my ‘‘De Lux” Bristol to the 
strain. There is no enjoyment or sport 
in casting a young fish. A _ ten-inch 
sucker is too large to be denominated 
a minnow. If one must fish with so 
large a bait, then in all conscience let 
him use tarpon tackle and be done with 
it, or still fish. That there are possi- 
bilities in still fishing for muskellunge 
I shall undertake to prove before the 
completion of this chapter. 

For casting live minnows and frogs 
I use and recommend the regulation 
split-bamboo and steel rod, than which 
nothing can be better. The tendency 
these days is toward lighter tackle in 
every department of angling. When 
salt water fishermen essay the capture 
of denizens of the deep with cotton 
thread, it behooves the fresh water 
angler to reduce the caliber of his line 
and the weight of his rod. Do not 
fasten to the hook a minnow so large 
that the rod will be jeopardized. A six- 
inch minnow cast in the proper spot 
from a distance with utmost finesse is 
going to bring results more often than 
will the noisy “plop” of a large bait. 
All my experience has gone to prove 
that ‘‘distance lends enchantment” in 
‘lunge fishing as well as in some other 
things. It is well for the angler to re- 
member that muskellunge are not in 
the habit of having their fish-food come 
sailing to them thru the air. In casting 
for ‘lunge the ideal towards which the 
successful angler strives is lack of com- 
motion, silence, naturalness, 
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LEVEL WINDERS. 


In the matter of reels I cannot say too much in favorof the level-winders; they were built for the ’lunge fisherman.” 














In the matter of reels I can not say 
too much in favor of the level winders; 
they were built for the ‘lunge fisher- 
men. No fresh water angler has less 
time for line spooling and with no other 
angler is it as important. To have a 
bad snarl or back-lash, if the fish be at 
all large, is to lose the fish ninety-nine 
times out of 100, if not break the rod. 
Twenty pounds of muscular combative- 
ness suddenly arrested and brought to 
a dead stop is almost certain to break 
something. Because the level-winder 
is a great safeguard, I use and recom- 
mend it for all large Esox angling. The 
line needs no discussion, but do not 
purchase a small sized rope; better far 
secure a line of from 22 to 26 pounds 
test. With the latter line I will offer 
battle to any member of the pike fam- 
ily providing I have not less than 150 
feet, 200 suiting me better. I desire 
ample line so that the fish can play 
with me and so play himself. 

I presume that every fisherman has 
his favorite bend of hook. I know that 
I have, and have had any amount of 
fun poked at me by anglers who have 
a fancy for other makes. My hook of 
hooks is the square bend, or “Sneck,” 
as it is named in the catalogues. The 
hook should be quite large, 5/0 or 6/0, 
and provided with an 8-inch wire leader 
or gimp. It is unnecessary to add that 
the hook must be well made, hand 
forged, and built ‘on honor.” A poor 
hook is a poor investment. Sometimes 
a two-hook frog or minnow gang is 
used, which holds the minnow in posi- 
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thru the gills and back thru the body. 
Quite often when so hooked the min- 
now slips down and whirls when drawn 
thru the water and unless the swivel 
works easily the line will twist and 
kink. The gang arrangement is more 
satisfactory, for by hooking thru the 
head with one hook and thru the body 
with the other, the minnow is held in 
shape as long as it lasts. No angler 
need be told that in casting, a minnow 
soon whips to pieces. A simple hook 
thru the head will often tear out at 
the beginning of the first cast. Of 
course the fisherman soon learns to 
favor his bait in casting, starting care- 
fully and slowing up easily. 

A minnow quietly dropped at the edge 
of a weed bed from a distance of 100 or 
150 feet is almost certain to stir a 
lunge to attack if he be in a feeding 
mood. Few men can cast a live min- 
now with grace and precision these 
days, for minnow casting is all but a 
lost art among us. I have before stat- 
ed, and I wish to re-emphasize it here, 
there are fewer good casters of min- 
nows today than of lures. When 
’lunge are feeding, however, there is 
nothing quite so “taking” as a minnow 
dropped at the edge of a weed-bed, 
close up to a down tree, or near marsh 
grass growing shoulder high in the wa- 
ter. Just why the plant, Pontederia 
cordata, was named pickerel weed I do 
not know, but I have discovered that a 
luxuriant bed of it in muskellunge wa- 
ter is a good place for the minnow 
caster to let fall his bait. It is possi- 
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GOOD BAIT HOOKS. 


tion, but I like to fasten the minnow 
to the hook with a few turns of copper 
wire. Undoubtedly, the double hook, a 
hook to hold the head in position, is 
an aid. It will be objected that such 
a rig kills the bait, to which I would 
say that a minnow will not outlive half 
a dozen 100-foot casts anyway. Be 
sure the minnow is wired to the hook. 
Where the head is held by one hook 
and the trailer pierces the rear of the 


minnow, short-biting fish are apt to 
be hooked. 
In hooking a minnow for casting, 


where a gang is not used, the hook 
should be inserted in the mouth, out 


ble, once the knack is acquired, to slip 
the bait into the water with next to 
no noise or commotion. Do not “slam” 
the lure down as is the way of the lure 


caster, but, as it were, “ease” it into 
the water. Stop the reel gradually and 
not with a sudden, sharp pressure. 
There is more to a proper handling 


of bait than some casters realize. 
After an angler has fished for musk- 
ellunge for a few seasons he will come 
to feel, to know by instinct, as it were, 
just where to cast. To the uninitiated 
this may seem to savor of potash but 
it is a veritable fact, nevertheless. I 
used to believe that this phenomenon 
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could be explained in the realm of psy- 
chology but now I kelieve otherwise. 
After casting four or five times into 
pockets, or at the edge of weed beds 
exactly alike in appearance tho dis- 
tant from each other by many miles, 
and always being rewarded by strikes, 
a man will come to believe that musk- 
ellunge prefer to lie in certain places. 

















“* * * TI remember a small lake. 

A ’lunge lair is a ’lunge lair and an 
experienced angler knows them in- 
stantly. This is not saying that the 
fish may not be found elsewhere, semi- 
occasionally almost anywhere, but the 
chances are that four times out of five 
a “muskie hole” will conceal a muskie. 
Casting at random with lure or live 
bait is not the method of the fish-wise 
angler. 

I remember a small lake in Minne- 
sota, the home of what some of our 
friends name “real muskellunge,” or 
Esox immaculatus, the spotless form, 
where I had good fishing two springs 
and falls. At the upper end of the lake, 
near the inlet, a log laid with one end 
upon the shore and the other well out 
in the water. Wind and current had 
mined a deep hole under and behind 
the log. Youthful in muskellunge lore, 
but somewhat ichthyic wise, I felt that 
it was a good place for a fish. My 
minnow landed just at the side of the 
log, there was a splash and boil, and 
I was fast in the log. Simply the fish 
had dashed around the log, after seiz- 
ing the hook, and so had hooked me 
solidly. I kept away from the spot un- 
til late evening, then got my fish. 
Three days later I took a second fish, 
tho palpably smaller, from the same 
spot. Visiting the lake in the fall of 
the same year I secured another ‘lunge. 
During the two years I took no less 
than seven fish from beneath that log. 
It was the throne room of all the musk- 
ellunge of the water, a throne room 
held always by the largest fish taken 
by me. I there learned my first lesson, 
viz., there are certain spots which are 
natural ‘lunge homes. 

(In our next issue I will continue the 
discussion of live bait fishing, devot- 
ing some space to still fishing, as well 
as the habits of the ’lunge.—O. W. S.) 

Rogue River, the Angler’s 
Paradise. 
Joe Wharton. 


Rogue River, having its source in 
the snow-capped heights of the Cas- 
cade Range of Oregon, meandering ‘its 
entire length of over two hundred 
miles thru a rough and mountainous 
ecuntry to empty its waters into the 
Tacific, is one of the grandest trout 
streams in the world. Snow-fed at its 
source, gathering volume from cold 





springs and creeks on its way to sea 
level, unsullied by any long reaches 
of stagnant marsh and unpolluted by 
the filth of great cities, it is the ideal 
home of virile fish of the trout and 
salmon species. 

From their home in the salt water 
of the ocean great schools of Royal 
Chinook, Silverside salmon and Steel- 
heads enter the fresh water and seek 
the spawning grounds in the gravel 
beds of the upper river. It is the nat- 
ural ambition of all fish of the salmon 
species to ascend the river to the high- 
point attainable before making 
their spawning beds, seeking the 
waters that are purest and coldest. 
With wonderful strength and vitality 
they leap the falls and rapids and bat- 
tle the strong currents in the narrow, 
rocky chutes. 

In the higher 


est 


altitudes, where the 
river is just one series of white falls 
and where the angler seldom ven- 
tures, every little creek and stream is 
alive with native trout, and every- 
where, from the high mountains to 
the sea is found the voracious cut- 
throat. So, with the salmon and steel- 
heads annually coming in from the 
salt water, and the trout hatching in 
the inaccessible streams of the higher 
altitudes, there will always be game 
fish in Rogue River, ready (when the 
humor strikes them) to seize the nat- 
ural bait or strike the artificial lure. 

At all seasons of the year—spring, 
summer, autumn and winter—there is 
good fishing and plenty of fish in 
Rogue River. Do not misunderstand 
me, however; I don’t mean to say 
that even the most expert disciple of 
Isaak Walton can go out at any time 
the spirit moves him and return with 
his bag or creel full of fish. Anyone 
who has had experience in angling for 
trout or salmon will know better than 
to believe that kind of a yarn. “It 
isn’t done, you know.’’ Trout and 
salmon are temperamental, and many 
the day you may spend whipping the 
Rogue from dawn to sunset, with an 
hour at either end of the day thrown 
in for good measure, and have little 
to show for the effort beyond a sun- 
burned face, a peeled nose and a very 
weary frame. They were there, scads 
of them, leaping and playing and 
flashing their iridescent sides in the 
sunlight, ofttimes within rod’s length, 
but persistently ignoring fly, spinner 
and natural bait with equal indiffer- 


ence. That happens quite frequently 
to the most experienced angler, but 


instead of discouraging it only whets 
the desire to go again. <A day spent 
in the environments of such a river, 
wading and bucking the strong cur- 
rent in your effort to place your fly 
in a desirable spot just beyond your 
reach, the music of falls in your ears, 
white water flashing in the sun, blue 
sky, fleecy clouds and green trees re- 
flected in the bosom of the quiet pool 
just beyond, believe me, it is well 
worth while even tho you are weary 
and your creel is light when night 
draws her mantle of darkness over 
the land. In after years you recall 
with pleasure many such a day and 
yearn to live it over again. Perhaps 
it was a day you thought ideal for 
good fly fishing—no wind, clouds low 
in the sky, just warm enough to be 
comfortable, a portent of coming rain 
in the air all conditions most favor- 
able for the fish to rise. And rise 
they did, but not at what you were 
trying to hand them. All day you 
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fcllowed the river, casting here and 
there over the most likely places; 
you changed from fly to spinner and 
even impaled a soft crawfish on a 
plain hook and sunk him deep in the 
swirling waters of an eddy. But all 
of no avail; they ignored you entirely. 
Every little while you heard a great 
splash behind you as a big one cleared 
the water and fell back; just in front 
of you a six-pound steelhead broke 
the surface, leaped high in the air and 
descended in a spray, flashing all the 


cclors of the rainbow. The clouds 
rolled away, the sun reached the 
zenith, afternoon waned, the after- 


glow of sunset covered the sky with 

















THE EARLY CATCH. 


A snapshot taken after an early morning’s fishing. 
The smallest weighs 3 Ibs., the largest 6 lbs., and 
all taken with a 6-oz. fly rod and No. 6 fly. Some 
sport. 


rich, warm color, night descended 
over the landscape. You were dead 
tired, not a fish had found its way to 
your basket, but yet you hated to quit. 
As you climbed the bank to the trail 
you looked back at the river just in 
time to catch sight of a big fellow in 
the air, the last rays of light reflected 
from his silvery side, and a great 
‘‘ker-splash’’ reached your ears as he 
fell back. As you wearily trudge 
homeward you reflect on the vagaries 
of fish in general and trout in particu- 
lar and wonder if you will ever know 
them intimately. But you are not 
downhearted; it has been a wonder- 
ful day even tho your skill failed you. 

Then there was identically the 
same kind of a day when they took 
almost anything you  offered—dull 
Cow Dung, gaudy Silver Doctor, Gray 
Hackle or bright Royal Coachman, 
brass spinner or copper spinner—it 
made no difference so long as it 
moved or flickered. They were so 
eager you felt it was not safe to at- 
tempt to change flies in midstream 
and kept your flyhook in an inner 
pocket for fear they would rob you. 
Most of the time you were playing a 
fish and they averaged large, none 
less than four and up to eight or nine 








pounds. Before the morning was 
half spent you were well satisfied with 
your catch and willing to lay down 
the rod. Let us see; you struck 
twelve and landed eight. Two of the 
lost ones you played for fully thirty 
minutes, and just as you thought 
they were about to give up the fight 
there was a quick leap, a swirl of the 
tail waved you goodbye, and they 
were gone. And that other big fel- 
low you lost. Fully two hundred feet 
he took on the first run, the reel sing- 
ing and the line burning your fingers; 
a few spectacular leaps, a quick ‘‘flip- 
flop’ on the surface and your line 
came back with that sickening slack 
that means a lost fish. The battle 
was short and fierce. You don’t know 
whether it was seconds, minutes or 
ages from the instant he struck until 
he was free, but every second of it 
was full of the most intense thrills of 
excitement. He was such a noble 
fighter you were almost glad he got 
away. And the recollection of such 
a day will come to you as long as you 
live. 

There are few localities on earth 
where climatic conditions permit of 
trout and salmon fishing at all sea- 
sons of the year. The Rogue River 
Valley adjacent to the town of Grants 
Pass is one of them. With the ex- 
ception of a very few days in the win- 
ter season when the surplus of water 
after a heavy rain is running off and 
the river fills its banks, you can an- 
gle with good chances of success. 
Even tho at times in the rainy season 
the water is well colored with silt 
from small placers on the tributaries, 
the trout take the bait freely; in fact, 
fishing with bait is even better then 
than when the water is crystal clear, 
as it is in the late summer and fall. The 
laws governing angling in Rogue 
River are very lenient. From April 
to the first of November each year 
you are permitted to take all fish 
over six inches in length; from No- 
vember 1st to April 1st they must 
measure ten inches or over. You are 
allowed to take fifty fish, or in weight 
fifty pounds, if you want them. None 
but a fish-hog would want more. 

In January, February and March 
there are the winter Steelheads, rang- 
ing in weight from one to fifteen 
pounds. They are taken mostly with 
salmon spawn bait; if the water is 
clear enough they strike the spinner. 
The Chinook enter the river in March, 
and for several months there is good 
trolling with rod, line and spoon 
from twelve to fifty pounds each of 
the gamiest and most delicious fish 
that swims the water. With the Chi- 
nook come the “Jack Salmon,’ local- 
ly known as ‘Forked Tails,” a sort 
of Grilse. Miniature Chinooks in ap- 
pearance, but ranging in weight from 
a pound to seven or eight, all males. 
They take fly and spinner freely, and 
are a delightful table fish when taken 
in their prime. April, May and June 
are generally the best months for 
trout fishing with small flies and bait- 


ing for Cut-throats with soft-shell 
crawfish. 
Late in June the summer Steel- 


heads begin to appear, and then the 
grandest fly-fishing the world knows 
begins. From June till December 
they take the fly freely (when the 
spirit moves them), and the Rogue 
River Steelhead has the reputation of 
being one of the hardest fighters for 
his size and weight among game fish. 












Spawned and hatched in a mountain 
torrent, infant days spent in boiling 
and foaming rapids, the trip down 
river to the sea when a fingerling, 
growing to maturity in the salt water 
and returning in a few years a living 
dynamo of strength and beauty. When 
Nature warns that the spawning pe- 
riod is coming they leave their ocean 
home and ascend the river to the 
spawning beds. From the time they 
enter the fresh water until this duty 
is performed life is spent in the rush- 
ing, falling water. The rougher it is 
the better they like it. When one of 
these fellows strikes you know it. 
Nothing in the line of sport sends such 
a galvanic thrill thru you as when one 
grabs your fly and tries to take all 
your tackle away from you. Every 
trick known to fish or man he tries 
in his effort to rid himself of the 
barb; leaping high in air, rushing 
downstream like a racer, diving deep 
to the bottom, boring nose into the 
gravel and striking the line with his 
tail, under an overhanging ledge he 
saws the line on the sharp rock, 
around a high boulder in midstream; 
every expedient human mind could de- 
vise he tries, making the gallant fight 
for life and liberty. You give and 
take, matching wit of human skill to 
wile of cunning brain. With your 
slender rod of split bamboo you are 
for a time helpless against his six 
pounds of dynamic energy, but after 
a while persistence begins to tell; his 
frantic rushes become shorter, his 
struggles become a series of short, 
quick jerks that threatens the tenacity 
of delicate gut; you retrieve more 
and more line until he is in the shal- 
low water at the edge of the stream, 
and finally he gives up the fight and, 
worn out and exhausted, allows you 
to slide him safely out on the sloping 
gravel. Six pounds and two ounces 
actual weight he was by your pocket 
scales, but who can estimate how 
many tons of fighting energy he was 
at the end of a hundred feet of line 
out there in that fifteen-mile current? 
A tense half hour he gave you, with 
all your superior strength, and you 
are quite content to sit on a rock and 
smoke a pipeful before you try for 
another. 

And you can repeat this experience 
many times from June till December. 

Some seasons heavy September 
rains bring a raise of a few feet in the 
river and great schools of Silversides 
come up to spawn. They take the 
<poon—any kind of an old spoon 
that will spin—and it does not re- 
quire any great degree of skill to take 
them. There are a few every fall, but 
onee in about four years the river 
fairly swarms with them, and they 
are found all winter long spawning 
on the bars and in the side streams. 
When first up they are good food fish, 
but deteriorate rapidly in the fresh 
water. 

So you see Rogue River provides 
fishing for all kinds of fishermen, and 
at all seasons of the year. The dyed- 
in-the-wool angler who will not use 
anything but the fly and the lightest 
tackle will find game here worthy of 
his best efforts. The man with the 
spoon and heavy bamboo who is out 
for the kill more than for the sport 
and the man who is content to sink 
his gob of salmon spawn into an eddy 
and wait for his victim, each can find 
in Rogue River what he is looking 
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for, and the fish that are taken are fit 
feod for an epicure. 

About midway between the source 
of Rogue River and its mouth, in the 
heart of the valley and twenty miles 
or so above where the river enters the 
gorges of the Coast Range is situated 
the town of Grants Pass. Right on 
the banks of the river, with good 
roads following up and down the 
river course on either side, it is con- 
veniently located in the center of the 
best fishing of Rogue River. A mod- 
ern Western town of about four thou- 
sand inhabitants, all the comforts of 
ordinary living are available at very 
reasonable figures, and last but not 
least, a crowd of good sports who 
would rather go fishing any day than 
eat. When fishing interferes with 
business they quit the business. 


Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 461—Crappie and Blue 
Gills, 

Editor Angling Department:—wWill 
you please tell me something about 
bluegills and crappie; where found, 
size, color, baits used for their cap- 
ture, etc.?—-C. H. B., Stoneham, Mass. 

Bluegills and crappie are both 
members of the sunfish family, cou- 
sins, as it were, to the black bass, for 
bass are sunfish and not bass at all, 
scientifically speaking. The bluegill is 
found from Western New York to 
Pennsylvania, to Iowa and Missouri, 
and from Minnesota to Florida and 
the Rio Grande. Very common in the 
Mississippi Valley. The fish sometimes 
attains a weight of a pound, tho the 
average caught are much under that, 
probably not averaging over four 
ounces or so. The general color is a 
rich greenish-olive on the back, shad- 
ing to a milky or dirty white on the 
stomach. The opercular flap is a rich 
greenish-blue-black. A fine little pan 
fish, usually taken on worms or ’hop- 
pers, but will rise to artificial flies. 
The crappie is found from Vermont 
and New York westward thru the 
Great Lakes region and Mississippi 


Valley to the Dakotas and south to 
Texas. Many names are bestowed upon 
this fish, ranging all the way from 
Cambellite, tin-mouth and Chinqua- 
pin perch, to goggle-eye, speckled 
bass, ete. It grows to about a foot in 
length, and when found in reasonably 
pure water is a good fish for the fry 
pan. Because the crappie and calico 
bass are found in practically the same 
territory and are very much alike, the 
two fish are often confused, the same 
names being applied to both. When 
but one species is found in a locality 
it is apt to be called crappie. The fish 
is of a silvery-olive color, mottled with 
a dark green, the dark marking chiefly 
upon the upper part of the body and 
sometimes forming narrow vertical 
bars. Taken on worms, but will rise 
to flies. It is a little fish dearly loved 
by me.—-O. W. S. 


Letter No. 462—Planning a Trip. 


Editor Angling Department: I 
feel that I know you personally, hav- 
ing read so much of your work in 
Outdoor Life, of which I have been a 
constant reader for the past five or six 
years. Your ideas and mine coincide 
along angling lines, and the first to 
absorb-my interest each month in this 
splendid publication are the writings 
of one O. W. Smith. I wanted to ask 
a small favor, and one that I know 
you would cheerfully give, and some- 
thing that I know can be absolutely 
relied upon, which I assure you will 
be greatly appreciated by myself and 
cempanion. My fishing ‘‘pal’’ of many 
seasons and I are planning a trip for 
this summer in latter part of July or 
August. We want to get into some 
good fishing and eamping territory; 
just two of us with complete outfit for 
a couple weeks’ fishing. Prefer some 
place far into the wilds if possible, 
where we can find solitude, and some 
trout fishing. We plan to go in a new 
Chandler Six. Roads from here to 
Denver are excellent and have been 
traveled numerous times by parties 
from here. Distance does not cut 
much figure, and we would just as 




















DISGUSTED AMATEUR SPORTSMAN: “HANG IT ALL—IF I DON’T GET A BITE PRETTY SOON, 
SOMETHING’S GOING TO HAPPEN!” 
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soon go to Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana or even into Idaho. We want 
trout fishing. Of course do not ex- 
pect to do other than work for our 
fish, but would like to get a line on 
a place that we could reach by car, 
with good fishing and camping and 
cool weather, and a place that we 
would have no trouble in obtaining 
permission in getting into. Would 
prefer stream or river fishing, but 
good lake fishing would be acceptable. 
We are both bugs on fly-fishing, but of 


course have no trout in Texas, but 
have great bass fishing, using bass 
flles or spinners and pork rind. We 


have both discarded our casting out- 
fits and fly-fish only. If you can find 
the time to give me a line on some- 
thing out your way I know it will be 
exactly what I want to know, and it 
will be greatly appreciated, I assure 
you.— V. D. L., Tyler, Texas. 

I would suggest the Gunnison coun- 
try as being about what you desire. 
Look up the brief article in June, 
1917, Outdoor Life, page 662, by Dr. 
F. R. Maxwell; he made the trip. 
Write him for further information, ad- 
dressing him at Arlington, your own 
state. I thank you for the good 
words. 


Letter No. 463—Tackle for Pickerel and 
Pike. 


Editor Angling Department:—What 
kind of tackle would you advise for 
pickerel and pike? Would a De Lux 
(Bristol) steel be all right, or would 
you prefer a split bamboo? What 
length for bait casting? Do you think 
the level-winding reel good for the 
sport?—-J. H., Britton, S. Dak. 

In the ‘‘Pike Book,’’ which has been 
running in Outdoor Life for some 
months, I have been telling over and 
over again just the tackle I consider 
best for pike and pickerel fishing. The 
De Lux Bristol rod is an ideal rod for 
heavy pike fishing, and is active 
enough for pickerel casting. It is a 
good rod, and I do not think you will 
go far wrong if you select it. I use 
one a great deal. I would as soon 
think of going on a wilderness tramp 
without my Bristol De Lux as without 
my light split bamboo. I would say a 
five or five-six rod would prove about 
right, weighing in the neighborhood 
of from five to seven ounces. I think 
the level-winding reel far and away 
the most convenient reel for such fish- 
ing; but take care of it; keep sand 
from the endless screw or you may 
have trouble. Do not think a level- 
winder is apt to get out of order, for 
it is not. I have used one under all 
sorts of conditions for years and have 
had it repaired but once.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 464—They Jump Into the 
Boat. 

Editor Angling Department:—Since 
I subscribed for your magazine I am 
always looking for the next copy. 
Would like to add a little ‘truthful’ 
story to Letter 410 (April issue), 
“Somebody Lied.’’ I would not sub- 
mit my story before because I was of 
the same opinion, to-wit, that all fish 
stories sound ‘fishy’; but anyway, 
here goes for mine: Last July I was 
fishing in one of the Ozark Mountain 
streams in Southwest Missouri. One 
day about 10 o’clock the river came 
up very rapidly. That afternoon a 


gentleman and his son, from Kansas 
City, Mo., with their guide came float- 
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ing down about eight or ten feet from 
the bank in an eighteen-foot boat. 
They stopped at my camp and said 
they were fishing. I inquired what 
luck, and they showed me a nice string 
of bass. They said they had caught 
them while floating down the river. 
Now, that sounded ‘“‘fishy’’ to me, as I 
knew the water was too high and 
muddy for bass to strike. They were 
from Missouri, and I was born there, 
so they ‘‘had to show me.” We all 
got into the boat and started drifting, 
the guide in the back with the paddle. 
We would all lean towards the bank, 
bringing the edge of the boat close to 
the water line. In drifting past a 
fallen tree or grass and weeds the 
guide would put the paddle into them 
and make plenty of fuss by splashing 
the water around. The bass would be- 
come frightened and jump, which 
would be in any direction they were 
headed; some would go clear over the 
boat and some land in it. If we had 
stretched a small minnow net up and 
down the boat there is no telling how 
many we would have taken. Now, the 
method sounded impossible to me, but 
I was ‘‘showed,” and if other anglers 
think the same, let them try it in a 
good bass water when the water is up, 
and muddy.—V. E. M., Carnegie, Okla. 


I do not wonder, Doctor, that you 
have hesitated to tell your fish story, 
and I can only say, “‘After you, Al- 
phonso.”’ Oh, no, I am not saying— 
even intimating—that it is not Gospel 
truth, but, then, you know how it 
sounds to a man who hunts all day 
sometimes for a single black bass. I 
have known bass to jump into a boat, 
but to ‘‘shoo’’ them in in schools, as it 
were, is ‘‘going some.’’ Well, come 
again, Doctor, you have won a place 
by the Fireside with your first offer- 
ing. I am wondering what tale your 
story will provoke.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 465—Wants a Casting Outfit. 


Editor Angling Department: — I 
have been reading your article in the 
April number upon ‘‘Back-Yard Cast- 
ing,’’ and am so interested that I am 
taking advantage of your kind offer 
to answer questions. Where can I get 
a good serviceable rod, not overly ex- 
pensive? I have a ‘Hoffman’ reel, 
which I have been using for trout fish- 
ing. Can I use it for bait casting? 
Where can I get the ‘‘end plates’”’ you 
speak of in that article? We have 
good pickerel fishing here and a few 
bass.—J. D. B., Lynn, Mass. 

Without knowing how much you 
can put into a rod and reel it is utter- 
ly impossible for me to give specific 
information. Almost any maker of 
reliable rods has casters from $5 up 
that will meet your requirements. But 
buy as good a rod as you can afford; 
$6 will secure a very good split bam- 
boo and better steel. Tho I am un- 
acquainted with the reel you possess, 
undoubtedly it can be employed for 
such casting” However, for real sport 
in back-yard casting you should get a 
free-spool; there are many of them on 
the market. The “Take-apart’”’ and 
“Tri-part’” reels can be secured with 
free-spools, I believe; are good me- 
dium-priced casting winches. Of 
course you understand that all casting 
reels are quadruple multipliers, quad- 
ruple in preference to double multiply- 
ing. I am sorry that I expressed my- 
self in that article in the April num- 
ber in such a way that you thought 





end-plate thumbing required a special 
kind of reel. The method has been 
mentioned a number of times in the 
Fireside and in articles. The end of 
the spool, the plate that keeps the line 
on the shaft, is thumbed. Simply let 
the thumb play against the end of the 
spool, not on top of the line. Get me? 
Of course the spoon must not be so 
full of line that the spool plate can 
not be touched with the thumb, tho 
one can thumb the line at the begin- 
ning of the cast, then slip the thumb 
to the side of the spool just as soon as 
the first wraps of line have disap- 
peared. If I have not made myself 
clear, write me again.—O. W. S. 


No. 466—Dimensions of Salt- 
Water Rod. 

Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been a reader of your articles for some 
time past and I feel that you can give 
me the information I desire concern- 
ing surf rods. I have two of this type 
of rods with spring butts. The heavier 
of these rods is about 8 feet overall, 
with a 11/32 agate top, and the lighter 
one is 7 feet 6 inch, with a 9/32 agate 
top. Both these tips are of good second 
growth hickory. Most of the time I 
use a 4-ounce lead and 12 thread line 
on a 200-yard reel, free spool. Neither 
of these rods seem to have the neces- 
sary back-bone to make long casts. The 
measurements (11/32 and 9/32) means 
that the tips are worked down to that. 
In your opinion what do you consider 
the proper measurements for an all- 
around good surf-casting rod, and what 
kind cf wood do you recommend for 
the tip? I have noticed that a good 
many of the higher priced rods have 
bethabara tips. What do you think of 
the wood? A, H. M., Stockton, Cal. 

I would not employ hickory in such 
a rod as you mention, and am not sur- 
prised that it lacks casting power. I 
have been grievously disappointed in 
the material wherever and whenever I 
have employed it. I think I would give 
bethabara first place as a material, in 
fact in my opinion nothing is better, 
tho some surf casters are coming to 
employ split-bamboo a great Geal. Let 
me give you the dimensions of an all- 
around surf-casting rod, from Mr. Fra- 
zer’s “Amateur Rodmaking.” ‘Length 
6 feet 11% inches; tip, 4 feet 11% 
inches. Handgrasp, 251%, inches long, 
or 22% inches to center of reel. Swell 
of grasp, 13-16 inches. Material, a 
greenheart 17-32 inch core, covered 
with solid cork, making a very light 
as well as,springy butt whose core is 
of the same diameter as the tip, of 
whieh it is really a continuation. Reel- 
seat, % inch, fitted for a 250-yard reel. 
Tip calibers: Ferrule center, 17-32 
inch; 6 inches forward, 17-82; 12 
inches, %; 18 inches, 15-32; 24 inches, 
7-16; 30 inches, 13-32; 36 inches, 3; 42 
inches, 21-64; 48 inches, 9-32; 54 inches, 
17-64; at top, 4% inch. Top, stirrup- 
tube, 5-16 caliber; raised agate guide, 
10% inches from top, with the second 
guide 14 inches below the first and 36 
inches from the reel. Guide calibers, 
5-16 and % inch.”—O. W. S. 


Letter 





The Other Man’s Easy Job. 


The farmer boy wants to be a school- 
teacner. The school-teacher hopes to 
ke an editor. The editor would like to 
be a banker. The banker would like 
to be a trust magnate, and every trust 
magnate hopes some day to own a farm 
and have chickens and cows and pigs.— 
Ladies Home Journal. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises, 











The Crow and Its Relation to Man. 
By E. R. Kalmbach, Assistant Biologist. 
INTRODUCTION. 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin No. 621. Contribution 
from the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
E. W. Nelson, Chief. Washington, D. 
C., February 16, 1918. 


Note:—This bulletin discusses in de- 
tail the beneficial and harmful food 
habits of the crow; gives a general ac- 
ccunt of its life history and geographic 
distribution; and shows how it may be 


controlled where necessary. It is for 
general distribution. 
Since the publication in 1895 of 


“The Common Crow of the United 
States” no comprehensive treatise on 
the economic status of the crow has 
appeared. The edition of that bulle- 
tin has long since been exhausted, and 
the only recent publications available 
for inquirers have been short articles 
on the crow appearing in papers deal- 
ing with a number of birds. In re- 
sponse to the many urgent requests 
for information for a number of years 
a complete investigation of the food 
habits of the crow was undertaken, 


former bulletin was based on an ex- 
amination of the food of only 909 
crows, collected mainly in Eastern 
States, it was apparent that the num- 
ber would have to be supplemented by 
material from other parts, especially 
the Middle West, before fair judgment 
could be passed. A campaign with 
this object in view was inaugurated, 
with the result that 2,118 stomachs of 
crows, both old and young, became 
available for this investigation. Ef- 
fort was made also, by means of over 
3,000 letters of inquiry, to secure re- 
liable information as to the good or 
harm done by the crow, based on ac- 
tual field observation. The data ob- 
tained have made it possible to present 
considerable trustworthy testimony 
which distinctly reflects present con- 
ditions. The quantity and character 
of the combined evidence thus secured 
seems sufficient to justify a final con- 
clusion as to the economic status of 
the crow in this country. 

It is doubtful whether a study of the 
food habits of any other North Amer- 
ican bird involves as many intricate 
problems as that of the crow. Practi- 
cally omniverous, the bird is capable 


vironments. In its diet may be found 
everything from the choicest poultry 
and the tenderest shoots of sprouting 
grain to carrion and weed seeds, many 
of which at best offer but a morsel of 
nourishment. The fact that no less 
than 656 specifically different items 
have been identified in the stomachs 
examined gives some idea of the bird’s 
resourcefulness, its potentialities for 
good or harm, and the complexity of 
the problem of determining its worth. 
Popular opinion also, often based on 
years of intimate experience, is by no 
means uniform. Many complaints 
against the bird are well-nigh tradi- 
tional, while some of its beneficial 
habits have been matters of common 
knowledge for generations. Thus irre- 
concilable differences of opinion may 
exist among residents of even the same 
community. And by no means of one 
mind are those persons who have 
studied the bird from a strictly scien- 
tific standpoint. The writer, however, 
feels that the abundant evidence be- 
fore him has been carefully and im- 
partially weighed and asks indulgence 
of those who may discover that the 
process of reasoning from these data 
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Food of adult crows. 





the varying quantities of the principal items from month to month, and the relative 
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THE COMMON CROW 
SYSTEMATIC POSITION AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF THE CROW. 


Notwithstanding the fact that to the 
average farmer in Eastern United 
States the crow (Pl. I) is the most 
familiar of birds, and one would hard- 
ly suppose that there could be any 
ambiguity in the use of the term 
“crow,” there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to identification in regions 
where the bird is scarce or where its 
range overlaps that of closely related 
species. Ordinarily little distinction 
is made by resicents of tke South 
Atlantic Coast between the common 
crow and the fish crow, a bird of 
quite different habits; and _ similar 
confusion exists among nonornitholo- 
gists of the northwestern coast, where 
the other maritime form, the north- 
western crow, mingles with the com- 
mon species. In the Southwest the 
small white-necked raven frequently 
passes under the appelation of crow, 

nd in some other parts of the West 
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(CORVUS BRACHYRHYNCHOS. ) 


even the larger ravens have been mis- 
named. 

Inasmuch as it is contemplated 
eventually to issue reports on the 
economic status of all members of the 
genus Corvus, which includes. both 
crows and ravens, it seems well to de- 
fine clearly the systematic position and 
range of the common crow, the one of 
which this bulletin treats. Eleven sub- 
specifically different forms of the 
renus Corvus have been recorded from 
North America and Greenland. The 
ranges of nine of these come within 
the borders of the United States. The 
other two forms are the rook (Corvus 
frugilegus Linnaeus) and the hooded 
crow (Corvus cornix Linnaeus), both 
of which have occurred in Greenland. 
Of the ravens three are found in the 
United States. The northern raven 
(Corvus corax principalis Ridgway), 
a more or less arctic race, occurs along 
the northern border and at the higher 
altitudes, while the common raven (C. 
ec, sinuatus Wagler) is a more abund- 





ant form in the Western States. The 
white-necked raven (C. cryptoleucus 
Couch) occupies part of the southwest- 
ern desert regions. By far the most 
numerous species of this genus in the 
United States is the common crow 
(Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhyn- 
chos Brehm), which, with the three 
closely related sub-species, the Florida 
crow (C. b. nascuus Coues), the South- 
ern crow (C. b. paulus Howell), and 
the Western crow (C. b. hesperis Ridg- 
way), gives practically a transconti- 
nental range to the species. Corvus b. 
brachyrhynchos Brehm extends its 
breeding range northward nearly to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
northern Manitoba, central Quebec, 
and Newfoundland. It may be found 
from the Atlantic Coast westwerd to 
Montana, Wyoming, central Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas. The limit of its 
range on the west, however, can not be 
stated satisfactorily, as in the western 
part of the Plains the crow is merely a 
rare and erratic breeder. The Western 
crow (C. b. hesperis Ridgway) is 
found in the Pacific Coast States and 
eastward to eastern British Calumbia, 
Montana, and Texas. The Southern 
crow (C. b. paulus Howell) has a 
range extending throughout the Gulf 
States east of central Texas and 
northward as far as the District of Co- 
lumbia and southern Illinois. The 
Florida crow (C. b. pascuus Coues) 
has a limited range throughout penin- 
sular Florida. The two remaining spe- 
cies af the genus Corvus are the mari- 
time forms, the fish crow (Corvus os- 
sifragus Wilson) and the Northwest- 
ern crow (Corvus caurinus Baird). 
The former is restricted to the Atlan- 
tic seacoast from Long Island south to 
Florida and westward along the Gulf 
Coast to Texas; while the latter occu- 
pies the northwest coastal region from 
Puget Sound to southern Alaska. 

In this bulletin the name ‘‘crow’”’ 
has been used to cover the four sub- 
specifically different forms recognized 
under Corvus brachyrynchos. The food 
habits of these subspecies are essen- 
tially the same, varying only to the ex- 
tent naturally occasioned by the vary- 
ing character of the food supply in the 
different parts of an area as great as 
that covered by their combined ranges. 
In some of the Western States where 
the crow appears only as an occasional 
breeder it has but little economic sig- 
nificance. Among such areas may be 
mentioned all of Nevada, the greater 
parts of Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho, and 
eastern Washington and Oregon. The 
bird is only locally abundant in Cali- 
fornia. The western parts of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska sup- 
port very few crows, while Montana, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, as 
well as the Gulf States of Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,. and Louisiana, em- 
brace large areas where crows are not 
common. 

A consideration of the economic 
value of the crow in the United States, 
judging from the average yearly 
abundance, may therefore be confined 
principally to the States along the At- 
lantic slope of the Appalachians and 
those in the central and upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley. In the former area the 
States south of Virginia are _ less 
abundantly supplied with these birds 
during the breeding season than those 
to the north, while in winter the 


States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and the northern parts of 











Wisconsin, Michigan, and Maine har- 
bor but few. 
a » a aa * * * = 


CONCLUSION. 


When feeding on injurious insects, 
crustaceans, rodents, and carrion, and 
when dispersing seeds of beneficial 
plants, the crow is working largely for 
the best interests of man; when de- 
stroying small reptiles, amphibians, 
wild birds, poultry, corn, and some 
other crops, when molesting live stock 
and distributing their diseases, and 
when spreading seeds of noxious 
plants, the bird is one of the farmer’s 
enemies; when destroying spiders and 
mollusks, however, its work appears in 
the main to have a neutral effect. The 
misdeeds of which the crow has been 
convicted greatly outnumber its vir- 
tues, but these are not necessarily 
equal in importance. Much of its dam- 
age to crops and poultry can be pre- 
vented, while the bird’s services in the 
control of insect pgsts can ill be 
spared. At the same time no policy 
can be recommended which would al- 
low the crow to become so numerous 
that its shortcomings would be greatly 
accentuated. As the capabilities of the 
crow for both good and harm are great 
it is believed that an extermination of 
the species would have ultimate con- 
sequences no less serious than an over- 
abundance. 

Inasmuch as this’ investigation 
aimed at reaching general conclusions 
respecting the status of the crow, in 
order that our attitude toward the 
bird might be based on sound eco- 
nomic principles, it may be said that 
the laws relating to it, at present in 
force in most States, are altogether 
satisfactory. It is well that no pro- 
tection be afforded the bird and that 
permission be granted for shooting it 
when it is actually found doing dam- 
age. Bounties can not be recom- 
mended, neither can a campaign of 
wholesale destruction where complete 
extermination is the object sought. 
However, a reasonable reduction of 
numbers is justifiable in areas where 
there is an overabundance of the 
birds. The attitude of the individual 
farmer toward the crow should be one 
of toleration when no serious losses 
are suffered, rather than one of un- 
compromising antagonism resulting in 
the unwarranted destruction of these 
birds which at times are most valuable 
aids to man. 


Editorial Note:—Next to the tincan, 
crows furnish more shooting the year 
round in every state in America than 
any other game, either animal or bird. 
Probably the rabbit comes next, but 
bunny is protected in many states, and 
properly so; while so far as we know, 
that saucy black imp, the crow is re- 
garded as not only a most excellent 
target but a very virtuous one. It 
takes a hunter and a shot to kill a 
crow—and hundreds of our readers 
have little else to hunt than the dark 
corn thief for game, so we publish the 
above extract from a very interesting 
booklet on the crow recently issued by 
the U. S. Government, knowing that it 
will be of keen interest to many of our 
readers, some of whom even have spe- 
cial rifles and loads for crows exclu- 
sively, and also of even deeper interest 
to many who, willy nilly, have fed 
hundreds of crows for many years. 
Whether Mr. Crow is a good or bad 
citizen seems to remain in doubt, as 
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“This is the smallest bear gun I ever used on 
bear without the aid of dogs or trap.” 


So says 
NED" FROST 


The famous guide and hunter in 
his great bear story, with splendid 
illustrations. 


“Experiences With Bears” 
Outdoor Life for November 


Read about how he 
eaught the grizzly 
eub with his bare 
hands after a terrific 
struggle down the 
mountain side, thru 
fallen timber, to the 
bottom of the gulch. 


















It’s a great bear story. Read it. 
ii inh I 
the above food diagram, compiled 
from the stomachs of over 3,000 


crows, seems about equally divided be- 
tween good and bad. As a game bird 
the crow has only one drawback, he is 
not good to eat. But when it comes to 
hunting him, the crow tests out the 
hunter’s skill in woodcraft and rifle 
shooting equal to any game we have. 
And in spite of all his badness, and 
even devilishness, we somehow’ are 
compelled to yield a reluctant admir- 
ation to this bird of Satan, for like 
Satan himself, he is always interest- 
ing.—-Editor. 


Two More Gone Refuges. 


Two small game refuges have been 
established recently in Minnesota. The 
Anoka County Game Refuge comprises 
approximately nine and a half sections 
of land or 6,080 acres, located between 
the Mississippi River and the Great 
Northern railway tracks and extending 
from the north line of Hennepin county 
to the city of Anoka on the east bank 
of the river. The area comprises some 
excellent bird cover and has at times 
harbored many quail. It is the idea of 
the promoters of the refuge that the 
tract shall become a bird sanctuary and 
and that the quail will be restored. 

The second Morrison County Refuge 
comprises only 1,060 acres three miles 
west of Little Falls in township 129, 
range 30 west. Many petitions for ref- 
uges have not been acted upon owing 
to the doubt as to the advisability of 
increasing the number until more war- 
den patrol can be provided. 





Idiotic or Just Hysterical. 


Owing to the exigencies incident to 
war the law is called off in connection 
with shooting doves and whitewings 
and other birds considered predatory as 
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far as grain is concerned. M. Hen- 
dricks, deputy game warden of this 
county, has received a letter from 
State Game Warden G. M. Willard, stat- 
ing that observance of game laws as re- 
gards doves and kindred fowl will be 
overlooked owing to the need of food 
for the allies, 

Predatory birds will not be protected 
as they exist on grain crops which are 
essential for the feeding of soldiers. 
The following is authorized by Game 
Warden Willard: 

“Replying to yours of the 20th inst., 
will say that while the people of the 
United States are on bread cards, and 
our fighting allies and the friendly neu- 
trals are in such dire straights* for 
bread, there will be no enforcement of 
the law by this department as far as 
it applies to the dove and whitewing 
and other birds that prey upon grain 
crops. However, all hunters must ob- 
serve the law as to obtaining hunting 
licenses and must also observe the law 
as to all other classes of game.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The enclosed 
clipping from this evening’s local pa- 
per sets my blood boiling. Dove shoot- 
ing has been sanctioned here since May 
15, and could not be better calculated to 
destroy the birds, as this is their nest- 
ing season. As to their being destroy- 
ers of grain, it is rank nonsense, for 
anyone that knows the bird knows that 
they feed upon weed seeds in prefer- 
ence to grain every time—and in the 
weed patches is where they are to be 
found in this locality. Also it is the 
town gunner and not the farmer in this 
section who is making this patriotic (7?) 
war upon these “predatory birds.” 

Is there not something that can be 
done to put a stop to this business? If 
so, and any effort on my part will be 
of aid, please direct it. 

Arizona, CHAS. N. 


(Note—Now and then something 
comes up that shakes our faith in the 
common sense of humanity. The above 
extract from an Arizona newspaper is 
one of them. We do not know what to 
say. The case is like the man who 
burned down his barn to kill the rats. 
We will venture to remark, however, 
that the game warden who gave the 
order should be removed from his job, 
and his place turned over to some one 
who knows more about doves, and oth- 
er insect-eating, weed-killing, non-grain- 
feeding birds—a Pi Ute, for instance. 


COX. 


‘Any change would be an improvement. 


—KEditor.) 


California Lion Bounties in 1917. 


The complete record of the number 
of mountain lions in California upon 
which bounties were paid in 1917, 
shows that there has been a slight in- 
crease in the number of claims over 
recent years. During 1917, bounties 
were paid on 188 lions as against 179 
in 1916 and 162 in 1915. The num- 
ber for 1917 is only about two-fifths 
of the total paid in 1908 when the 
bounty was first offered by the Fish 
and Game Commission. If the num- 
ber of bounties paid is any criterion of 
the abundance of lions, Humboldt 
County must be considered the county 
with the largest lion population, for 
the total bounties paid to residents of 
Humboldt County is 534. The nearest 
competitor for this honor is Siskiyou 
County with 240. Trinity is a close 
third with 234. The total number of 
beunties paid up to the end of 1917 
was 2,713 
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A Bill for An Act 


To Protect Bears, and Forbidding the Use of Steel Traps, Dogs, Etc., in Their Pursuit 


Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 





(Drawn by the editor of Outdoor Life and respectfully 
submitted to our State Assemblies that meet this winter.) 


SECTION 1. No person shall at any time of the 
year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the 
purpose of trapping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap 
larger than what is generally known and designated as a No. 
4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any time of the year set 
a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or cap- 
turing any kind or species of bear whatsoever. Anyone 
found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen 
outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state 
at any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the 
setting of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose 
of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and fined in accordance with the provisions of this 
act. 


SECTION 2. No person shall at any time of the 
vear use dogs in the pursuit, hunting or killing of bear, nor 
shall any person during the months of July and August, take, 
pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any manner what- 
soever, with these exceptions: That for the purpose of 
propagating and holding in any public park or zoological 
enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use of any 


public museum, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may, 
at his discretion, issue permits for the taking of such animals 
at any time of the year. Or where it has been shown to the 
satisfaction of the State Game and Fish Commissioner that 
a bear has committed depredations sufficient to warrant his 
being killed, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may 
make provision for his death. 


SECTION 3. No person shall take or kill during the 
open season on bears, more than two of the kind commonly 
known as black, brown or cinnameg bears, nor more than 
one grizzly bear, with the following exception: In addition 
to the above number, cubs under one year old, which have 
been following a mother that has been killed, may be taken, 
but they must be captured alive and their lives preserved if 
possible. Possession during the closed season of any part 
of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 


SECTION 4. Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than 
$50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for not more than 
sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Earnest Support by Famous Sportsmen 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Bears in gen- 
eral are not at all dangerous or de- 
structive enough in any manner to 
warrant trapping. It is already ap- 
parent to most sportsmen that bears, 
and grizzlies especially, have been so 
ruthlessly pursued that they are al- 
most extinct in some parts of the West 
and are still more scarce in the East. 
It is an indubitable fact that within 
the next twenty-five years at the pres- 
ent rate of slaughter they will not be 
found in over 10 per cent of their for- 
mer range in the United States. In 
every state in the Union there can be 
found examples of what ruthless 
slaughter has done to the game, and 
we should profit by the lessons. 

To any one desiring authentic in- 
formation as to the status of wild 
game in the United States as well as 
the rest of the world I should recom- 
mend Dr. W. T. Hornaday’s “Our Van- 
ishing Wild Life,’ which ought to be 
read by every sportsman in the world. 
The sportsmen and the people of the 
whole world owe Dr. Hornaday undy- 
ing gratitude for this surpassing 
work. 

As to the bills on bear protection 
you are drawing up, would say that 
your initiative is to be admired and 
should have the support of every true 
citizen and sportsman. 

lis. JAMES BANKS KENDALL. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—tThe bill that 
you have framed for the protection of 
bears is a good one and I will surely 
work with you on it, for it is just what 
the guides should have in this state. 
I think the time for a closed season 


should be from the first of July till 
the first of September, but we got a 
hide this year that was perfect, the 


10th of July. The smallest trap used 
for bear is No. 4, as a rule, but I have 
caught them in No. 3; altho this size 
is not used for that purpose. The No. 
3 is used in catching lions, and it is 
plenty large enough for them. 

Wyo. JOE JONES, Guide. 

For several reasons I am totally op- 
posed to the trapping of grizzlies for 
their skins, to poisoning them and to 
permitting any hunter to kill more 
than one grizzly per year. In other 
words, I think the time has come to 
protect this animal, at least every- 
where south of latitude 54°. As a 
state asset, every live wild grizzly of 
adult size is worth from $300 to $500 
and as a hunter’s grand object it is 
worth much more. The trapping and 
poisoning of this noble animal should 
be prohibited at once thruout the 
whole United States and Southern 
British Columbia, and this prohibition 
should stand forever. . Eliminate 
the bears from the Canadian Rockies 
and a considerable percentage of the 
romance and wild charm which now 
surrounds them like a halo will be 
gone.—-W. T. Hornaday in his book, 
“Campfires in the Canadian Rockies.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to 
your favor of the 22d ult., would say 
that the draft of bear bill sent me is 
a good one and should meet the ap- 
proval of the people. In this state the 
closed season should be from June 1 
to November 15. Bear seldom do any 
damage to stock or game; once in a 
while you hear of a bear attacking a 
hog or pig and in that case the owner 
soon gets the bear. The bear of to- 
day is not what he was fifty years ago. 


He is a very timid animal and stays 
in seclusion most of the time. They 
are never fit to kill in the summer 
time, as they are poor and mangy. 
During the fall months they fatten on 
acorns and berries and hole up (in 
California) from some time in Janu- 
ary to about April 15, and when first 
coming out of their winter quarters 
are fat and remain so until about the 
last of May. It is probably not known 
that a great many people who eat bear 
meat will not eat the same or use the 
fat of one that is caught in a trap, 
claiming the meat is feverish on ac- 
count of the suffering the bear en- 
dures while held by the trap. © Abol- 
ishing the trap is a good idea. If re- 
striction is not put upon the killing of 
the bear it will be only a short time 
before they will be extinct. 
Calif. E. W. GOE, Guide. 


Among a number of baseless fancies 
concerning the bear, the one that I 
particularly notice is that he is a 
ruthless destroyer of elk, deer and 
other game, as well as a ravager of 
cattle and horse herds, and a devas- 
tator of the woolly flocks that dot the 
foothills of the Great Continental Di- 
vide; and this widespread opinion has 
crystallized, thru the agency of rural 
statesmen, in various territories and 
states, into legislative acts offering 
bounties for the scalps of these so- 
called predatory brutes, when, as a 
matter of fact, the poor creatures are 
as innocent of the destructive propen- 
sities with which they are charged as 
their accusers and persecutors are de- 
void of common sense.—Major J. B. 
Thompson, Colorado pioneer, once In- 
dian agent in Colorado; stockman, 
sportsman, naturalist. 
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In Error About Golden Trout. 


All men make mistakes; all maga- 
zines are made by men; therefore all 
magazines are mistakes—er—r—that 
is, we mean to say that “therefore all 
magazines make mistakes.’’ And Out- 
decor Life made a mistake in the July 
issue (page 24) when we published 
the following note to Mr. C. M. Krei- 
der’s excellent fishing article, ‘‘The 
Golden Trout of the California Sier- 
ras.” It read:— 


Note.—Re the Golden trout it may 
be mentioned that they never were 
“found”’ or known in any other waters 
than those they presently inhabit, one 
stream known as Whitney Creek on 
the maps, ‘Cottonwood’ locally. 
When transplanted they lose all their 
golden color and revert to their orig- 
inal type, which is pure rainbow. The 
Golden trout are only ‘golden’ in 
Whitney Creek, and there is no record 
of Golden trout weighing more than 
three-quarters of a pound or being 
longer than twelve inches. Consult 
Jordan and Evermann’s “Game and 
Food Fishes of North America.’’— 
Editor. 

Magazines are run largely on faith, 
like railroads or banks, and the editor 
is necessarily dependent on others for 
information concerning a hundred 
subjects about which the editor him- 
self knows nothing—such as the Gold- 
en trout. How the mistake came to be 
made is of no moment; like all other 
mistakes, it happened and that is all 
there is to it. Outdoor Life has made 
mistakes in the past and will make 
still bigger mistakes in the future, but 
cne thing is sure:—Just as soon as 
that mistake, whatever it may be, big 
or little, is called to our attention, this 
magazine will correct it immediately, 
and not in small type in an out-of-the- 
way corner, either. Outdoor Life seeks 
to be accurate and reliable in every 
page, line and word it publishes, and 
we would rather openly acknowledge 
a mistake, no matter how trivial or 
serious it might be, on the front cover 
itself than to hide it behind editorial 
silence, or seek to excuse it. The re- 
sponsibility is ours and we meet it, 
head down, in the middle of the road 
in broad daylight. ‘‘Excuses are weak 
at the best,’’ as Napoleon use to say, 
and we acknowledge the error printed 
about without seeking refuge behind 
any weak-kneed excuses. 

We presume we owe Mr. Kreider an 
apology, and we hereby make him an 
apology. Also, to be sure that full jus- 
tice is done, we absolve Mr. O. W. 
Smith, the best angling editor in 
America, from having anything to do 
with it, as some might possibly sup- 
pose he might have had from the fact 
that he has charge of our Angling De- 
partment. The above item was not 





published in his department, and if he 
had seen it beforehand, it of course 
would never have been published at 
all. So we absolve Mr. Kreider and 
Mr. Smith from all blame in the mat- 
ter, or even knowledge of it till it was 
in public print. 

The item had one _ good feature, 
however; it caused a number of our 
fishermen friends to write to us, not 
only about our mistake itself but 
about that flame-in-the-water, the 
Golden trout. 

Believing that these letters contain 
a great deal of interest in themselves 
we quote them for their own sake, as 
well as to clear fip our own error.— 
Editor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Regarding 
your note attached to my article, ‘‘The 
Golden Trout of the California Sier- 
ras,” printed in the July number of 
“Outdoor Life.”’ 

In view of the fact that you are not 
properly posted regarding the Golden 
trout, and that readers will be glad to 
learn more of them, I offer the fol- 
lowing corrections to your note: 

Whitney Creek and Cottonwood 
Creek are not the same, for the for- 
mer flows west into the Kern River, 
and rises on the west slope of Mount 





trout in Cottonwood Creek and lakes 
are certainly golden in color, do not 
resemble rainbow at all, and they are 
called Golden trout by the California 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Last summer I talked to a man 
from Porterville, Calif., who had vis- 
ited the Golden trout section twenty- 
seven straight seasons. He was a man 
of affairs, was well posted and highly 


‘educated, and he assured me that true 


Golden trout were found, not only in 
Cottonwood and in Whitney, but also 
in Golden Trout Creek, a Kern tribu- 
tary easily traced on the Olancha 
Quadrangle. 

This man stated that in each creek 
the trout were slightly different in 
color, but all golden, and not hybrid- 
ized with any other variety. 

As to size, my companion and I 
caught them at least 15 inches long in 
Cottonwood Lakes, saw them dead and 
dressed, 18 inches and more, and saw 
live Golden trout swimming in the 
water, that without any stretch of im- 
agination were at least 24 inches in 
length, and therefore surely weighing 
in the neighborhood of five pounds. 

The gentleman from Porterville 
told me of catching Golden trout from 
lake number 6 that weighed over six 
pounds. 
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GOLDEN TROUT OF SODA CREEK, SALMO WHITEI EVERMANN. DRAWN FROM LIFE BY CHAS 
B. HUDSON, FROM THE TYPE, A SPECIMEN 7% IN. LONG. 
Whitney; while Cottonwood Creek, the I believe the enclosed newspaper 


outlet of the six Cottonwood Lakes, 
rises on the east slope of the main Si- 
erras, just south of Mt. Langley, and 
flows southeast into Owens Lake. Part 
of this creek flows into the great Los 
Angeles aqueduct when the water is 
needed. 


These streams are probably fifteen 


miles apart at the nearest point, and 
are called by these names on U. S. 
Topographical maps. See ‘Calif. Mt. 
Whitney Quadrangle” for Whitney 


Creek and “Calif. Olancha Quadran- 
gle” for Cottonwood Creek and lakes. 

I have never fished Whitney Creek 
nor seen trout from it; however, the 


clipping from a Los Angeles paper, as 
well as these statements of mine, will 
prove to you that the ancient assertion 


“that Golden trout only retain their 
color in one creek (Whitney), and 
that they never grow longer than 12 
inches,’’ no longer holds good. This 
in spite of Jordan and Evermann’s 
“Game and Food Fishes of North 
America,’’ which book is no doubt au- 


thoritative in most cases but surely in 
error regarding Golden trout. 

You may publish this letter if you 
wish, or may use any part of it. 

I have also writen to the State 
Board of Fish Commissioners for more 
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information regarding Golden trout, 
and if their reply covers these points 
will forward it to you.—-C. M. Krei- 
der, Long Beach, California. 


Clipping Mr. Kreider refers to: 

“Prospects of settling weather have 
sharpened the interest of anglers in 
those sun-kissed beauties of the Sier- 
ras, our own Golden trout. Coming 
into season, Sunday, June 30, under a 
25-fish per day, not less than five 
inches limit, they are fairly swarming 
in the Cottonwood Lakes, and the trip 
can be made in three or four days 
without marathonizing too much for 
comfort. 

“Deputy Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner Ed. H. Ober made a trip into 
the Cottonwood country last week by 
way of getting the latest ‘‘dope” for 
the licensed troutsters, and reports the 
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best on record thus far this summer, 
particularly in the reservoir lakes of 
the San Bernardino and San Diego wa- 
tersheds. Some wonderful fishing has 
been developed by the. intensive sys- 
tem of plantings followed by the 
state.’’—-Los Angeles paper. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received my 
July number today and read with 
great pleasure the article on the Gold- 
en trout. In your foot note you have 
the wrong “dope” both geographically 
and piscatorially. 

Whitney Creek is on the west slope 
of the Sierras and empties into the 
Kern River. Cottonwood Creek is on 
the east slope and empties into Owens 
Lake. See U. S. Topographical maps 
“Olanche” and ‘‘Mt. Whitney” trian- 
gles. 


The Golden trout has been trans- 
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GOLDEN TROUT OF VOLCANO CREEK, SALMO 
BY CHAS. B. HUDSON, FROM THE 


opening fishing will be kinder to the 
bait fraternity and salmon egg bleach- 
ers than to the fine and fancy breth- 
ren of the artificial fly. Their time 
will come about weeks later. 

“ “Cottonwood Creek is roaring bank 
full, and all the Owens Valley streams 


are at their flood tide now,’ says 
Ober. By July 10 fly-fishing should 
be at itself again, and is due for 
steady improvement thereafter. The 
water will run down _ sooner than 
usual because there is not so much 
snow above. 

“Seeking to spread the wonderful 


Golden trout thruout the Sierras in 
every lake and stream its experts be- 
lieve will maintain them, the Fish and 
Game Commission this year is under- 
taking the most extensive propagation 
of this species ever attempted. A sta- 
tion to take the eggs is operating at 
Cottonwood Lakes, under Superin- 
tendent McCloud of Mt. Whitney 
Hatchery, which is prepared to handle 
any number up to a million, but half 
that is regarded as the limit of possi- 
bility owing to the short spawning sea- 
son at 10,000 feet elevation. 

“Taking a limit of Golden trout on 
the artificial fly is one of the achieve- 
ments of an_ angler’s life without 
which his education piscatorial cannot 
be conceded complete, the wonderful 
play of colors over the still swimming 
fish being perhaps best described as a 
warming wash of living gold over the 
natural beauties of the common “rain- 
bow”’ species. 


“In its weekly resumé of the fishing 
conditions thruout the South the Fish 
and Game Commission notes that de- 
spite unusually unsettled weather for 
so early, the fly-fishing has held up 
having 


rhenomenally well, been the 


ROOSEVELTI EVERMANN. DRAWN FROM LIFE 
TYPE, A SPECIMEN 11% IN. LONG. 





not observed it) that under unfavora- 
ble surroundings the color changes 
does not seem conclusive. I remember 
when I was a youngster in New Jer- 
sey I caught some Brook trout in a 
beautifully shaded stream and planted 
them in an open sunny pond. Later in 
the season I went to this same pond 
to see if the catfish were biting. I 
caught the trout instead, but what a 
change, they had lost all of their beau- 
tiful coloring and were drab, unsight- 
ly things!—-W. V. Nichols, Oceanside, 
California. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the past 
my young friend Chauncey Thomas 
lias contributed some star items to our 
growing Encyclopedia of Misinforma- 
tion, but that was to be expected of a 
single-action, low-pressure, big-bore 
advocate whose inspiration has been 
suspected of being bottled prior to this 
grape-juice age, but for an “Editor” 
(even of the Fish persuasion) to qual- 
ify for space in our famous volume he 
must show better credentials than 
those offered in the July issue follow- 
ing Mr. Kreider’s very interesting ar- 
ticle. 

This Mr. Editor rises and 
that the Golden trout:— 

(a) “Inhabit (only) one stream 
known as Whitney Creek on maps and 
Cottonwood locally.’’ 

(b) ‘‘When transplanted they lose 
all their golden color and revert to 
their original type.’’ 

(c) “There is no record of Golden 
trout weighing more than three-quar- 
ters of a pound or being longer than 
twelve inches.” 

I sincerely hope that this will cause 


states 

















KERN RIVER TROUT, SALMO GILBERTI (JORDAN). 


DRAWN FROM LIFE BY CHAS. B. HUDSON, 


FROM A SPECIMEN 18% IN. LONG. 


planted into numerous streams and 
lakes by the Fish Commission, so they 
may be caught in many places and in 
all that I have fished the color has re- 
mained true. 

I well remember the first one I 
caught. It was on a pack trip over 
Kearsarge Pass which I took several 
years ago into the Charlotte and Gard- 
ner Lake country. The stream was 
not large and neither was the fish but 
I then and there sat down in the grass 
and ferns bordering the stream and 
feasted my eyes on the beauty for a 
leng time. 

It may be that by noting his fins, 
counting scales, measuring this and 
that, the expert will say that it is a 
Rainbow, but the coloring is so alto- 
gether different and distinctive that I 
think all fishermen will agree that it 
is a distinct species. 

The mere fact (if it is a fact, I have 


friend Ellis to arise and read a few 
facts into the book but while waiting 
for the spirit to move him I shall in- 
dite a few indites. 

In 1899 or 1900 Mr. Harris of The 
American Angler visited the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains and wrote learned- 
ly and interestingly of these beautiful 
trout. He was followed in 1903 by 
Stewart Edward White who also 
caught and described the fish in the 
several streams. Then in 1904 came 
Dr. Evermann and made the visit re- 
sulting in the writing of ‘“‘The Golden 
Trout of the High Sierras,’ published 
in pages 1 to 51, Vol. XXV, 1905, But- 
letin of the Bureau of Fisheries. I 
had the pleasure of meeting nearly all 
of these gentlemen and the members 
of their parties and talking over the 
game and region both before and after 
their trips and believe that all took 
Golden trout from both Volcano and 





























Cottonwood Creeks and perhaps from 
other streams. At any rate, Dr. Ever- 
mann in his article describes and class- 
ifies three species and I doubt if they 
were all from one pool. 

The Golden trout in Cottonwood 
Creek were undoubtedly planted in 
1875 or 1876. My acquaintance with 
the Volcano Creek trout dates back to 
1885 and I took Golden trout from 
Cottonwood Creek in 1896, and on 
subsequent dates, and if our ‘“‘Editor’’ 
is correct, then I must say that it 
takes these trout as long to ‘‘revert to 
their original type’’ as it does for 
some of our foreign citizens to become 
Americans. For all that Mr. Editor 
may be right, for I believe the trout 
are at their original (or golden) type. 

Since 1896 S. L. N. Ellis of Fresno, 
first at his own expense and later in 
connection with the California Fish 
and Game Commission, has success- 
fully planted Golden trout in other- 
wise barren streams to near the boun- 
daries of the great Yosemite Valley, or 
nearly 100 miles from their origin, 
and I am pleased to say that they are 
doing well, thank you, and are still 
being scattered and are still golden 
trout—Editor be hanged. 

U. S. Geological Survey maps of 
Olancha and Mt. Whitney quadrangles 
at 10 cents each will show the geogra- 
phy of the Mt. Whitney region and 
that Whitney Creek is not known lo- 
cally as Cottonwood for the reason 
that they rise on opposite sides of the 
main backbone of the Sierras, Whit- 
ney entering Kern River while Cotton- 
wood feeds Owens Lake, and neither 
are the original Golden trout stream 
which is named by the U. S. Board on 
Geographical Names, Volcano Creek, 
altho the U. S. G. S. map shows it as 
Golden Trout Creek. 

This Mr. Editor must have a poor 
opinion of these trout when he admits 
a length of twelve inches but sets a 
limit of twelve ounces. Say, Son, 
we’re not describing snakes. 

In the streams, which are very 
small, the trout do not reach a large 
size—nor do other varieties of trout 
under like conditions—but in Cotton- 
wood Lake true Golden trout of five 
pounds weight have been taken, and 
it’s no Fish Editor who says so either, 
or ayther. 

Many moons ago you published some 
photographs of mine of these fish 
swiped bodily from Dr. Evermann’s 
bulletin, along with some trash that 
was originally Chester’s and for fear 
that you have forgotten I enclose cop- 
ies of those photos.—G. L. Chester, 
‘“‘Somewheres in California.”’ 


Cc. T. TO CHESTER. 


If Mr. McGuire was not in Alaska 
eeking to assassinate some poor in- 
noeent goat, and if consequently I did 
not have to edit this magazine (“Or 
what is left of it when he gets back” 
—did you say, Chester?) I would go 
cunning for this man Chester. He is 
trying to get me into trouble again, 
and drags me out of my quiet retire- 
ment among nitro-glycerine powders 
nd primer fulminates and accuses me 
of being a fisherman. And the only 
qualification a man needs to be an 
editor is truthfulness. Next thing I 
know he will call me a Republican— 
and that will be the only true thing he 
ever said about me. 

Ancient readers of Outdoor Life 
may recall sundry dry remarks of 
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Chester’s about me and various kind 
of juices, such as those derived from 
grapes, rye, and malt-berries? In fact, 
he even offered thru these columns 
about a year or two ago to send mea 
keg of inspiration—but he must have 
mailed it for it never came; or else 
he sent it by war freight. 

He claims he is trying to reform me 
—but that shows his knowledge of hu- 
man nature; you can’t reform an edi- 
tor, and I’ve been one for three gen- 
erations. Ever since Chester started to 
read literature he has been trying to 
get my number, but he can’t. And if 
Chester doesn’t look a little out—or 
hurry up that keg—his number will be 
ac | 

He not only withheld that keg, 
which I don’t believe is even damp in- 
side, but he has the whole state of 
Colorado go dry, to.say nothing of my 
state of dryness. And now he is 
scheming to get me into the army; he 
refers to me as “‘my young friend,” 
and more than hints I have a past. 
Now the only thing behind me is my 
coat-tails, for the war is awful hard 
on us writer folks. He’s always pick- 
ing on me. 

The fact is, I own only one rod, and 
it is just three feet long, and I use it 
exclusively for cleaning purposes in 
rifle barrels. The only flies I own are 
those I get with a swatter. I consider 
fishermen useful as they are just two 
degrees crazier than gun cranks; and 
they make a market for rooster feath- 
ers. They also serve as a gauge by 
which to measure long range rifle 
shots on antelopes at 1,500 yards and 
on a goat at a mile. But I’m _ not 
guilty; I do all my fishing with a sil- 
ver hook and a nickel-plated fork. Nor 
did I pen that item about Golden 
Trout last month. 

Chester did. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 

Author of “The Encyclopedia of 
Useless Information.’’ (See ‘‘Who’s 
Who,’”’ 1918. No. 1323.) 


Trapping Hard Work but Real 
Sport. 


I am a man 37 years old and have 
been over a good part of the Cascade 
Mountains. Have had experience with 
wolves, panthers, wildcats and other 
animals. 

The wolf is one of the hardest ani- 
mals to get rid of that roams the Cas- 
cades. He stays back in the higher 
mountains, along the streams where 
deer are plentiful, and it is easy to run 
them to water and kill them. I have 
found as many as nine deer carcasses 
along Big Fall Creek, partly eaten up, 
that were killed by wolves. It appears 
that the wolves kill the deer for 
pastime. There are small bands of 
wolves on various streams in the Cas- 
cades, and in order to kill them it be- 
comes necessary to trap or poison 
them. Considerable experience is re- 
quired to trap or poison them. I have 
poisoned many wolves that I never 
found after they had died, before I se- 
cured a poison that would kill them 
quickly, so that they died before get- 
ting very far away. Wolves can be 
trapped, but the hunter must be very 
careful in order to be successful. Dogs 
should not be used in hunting wolves 
because the chances are that they will 
be killed by the wolves. 

In my opinion there are not as many 
wolves in the Cascade Mountains since 
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the state began paying the $25 bounty 
on them, and deer are thereby on the 
increase. I have often seen large 
herds of deer in my travels thru the 
mountains, sometimes as high as 
twenty-five in one day. The deer drift 
down to the snow-line for the winter, 
and the cougars and the wolves follow 
and prey upon them. 

It takes good dogs to hunt cougar 
successfully. These animals are easily 
treed if the hunter has dogs that will 
stay with them, not only in the chase, 
but when they have treed and will 
hold them until the hunter arrives. I 
have found big bucks that were killed 
and covered up by cougars that the 
animals did not feed upon. It appears 
to be the nature of the cougar to kill 
deer no matter whether he is hungry 
ovr not. The cougar, like the wolf, is 
thinning out since the bounty system 
was adopted by the state. A bounty 
of $25 is also paid on cougar or pan- 
ther in Oregon. 

Wild cats are on the increase in the 
Cascades because the trapper can’t get 
much for their hides. The bounty, too, 
is small, only $2. These animals 
catch and kill spotted fawn mostly. I 
believe the wolves, cougars and wild- 
cats kill more deer in the Cascade 
Mountains than all the hunters com- 
bined. 

If nothing happens to prevent I 
shall be on the trapping line next win- 
ter with my old panther dog, “Trail- 
er.’”’ Trapping is hard work, but real 
sport. JOHN L. VAUGHAN. 

Oregon. 


Retempering Fish Hooks. 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—-The war, as 
you affirmed the other day, is not a 
respector of persons, and probably that 
is why fish hooks are no longer fish 
hooks. The English market produces 
all of the high grades of pennell-eyed 
hooks, which have become so popular 
not only for flies but for bait fishing 
as well. The eye on the pennell-eyed 
kook is a very necessary adjunct if 
properly used. Many tyers of flies or 
bait hooks overlook the fact that the 
eye was put there for a purpose, and 
they simply run the snell thru the eye, 
which gives no added strength or ef- 
fectiveness. This answers your ques- 
tion why we always knot the gut un- 
der the eye; it takes a little more 
labor and an added amount of gut, but 
no slipping is possible and the hook 
is then firmly attached to the gut, 
making a finished product that in- 
sures satisfaction. 

But to get back to fish hooks: Be- 
fore the war pennell-eyed hooks could 
be obtained from the English makers 
in unlimited quantities, and the qual- 
ity was unquestioned. We have al- 
ways made it a practice to test each 
hook before the operation of making 
a fly, and our loss has seldom exceed- 
ed 10 per cent, except in some cases 
where an especially bad run was en- 
countered. If the tempering is too 
hard the hook will invariably snap off 
at the barb; if too soft the hook will 
straighten out, and in either case the 
fish is lost, and a September thunder 
storm is a mild crash to the profanity 
and muttered curses that emanate 
from your genial sportsman—and he 
has all my sympathy. Recently the 


loss in testing has reached an appal- 
ling average of 40 per cent, and this 
loss especially on account of the in- 
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creased cost and the general shortage 
became a serious consideration. The 
quality of the steel was still there, and 
we felt sure that with proper treat- 
ment we could save a portion of this 
immense loss. 

The fly hook is a hobby of ours 
from start to finish. We want it per- 
fect in every respect so far as possible, 
regardless of cost. We are now suc- 
ceeding in retempering these hooks, 
and we believe that they will prove 
more uniform after this treatment 
than in the past. The foreign method 
of tempering in the sand bath is more 
or less uncertain, for the heat can 
never be exactly even, even tho the 
best of care be taken, and no doubt a 
great deal of labor must be done over 
again to secure the proper temper 
with a large portion of the hooks. 
With our bath the temper is the same 
for each individual hook and is uni- 
form, no matter how large the quan- 
tity tempered. 

Providing our experiments continue 
successful, we will be very glad to go 
into the matter further with you and 
illustrate our method of supplying an 
even temper with each hook. You are 
continually digging around on new 
ideas, not only on your own hobbies 
but others as well, and as this is an 
important consideration with the read- 
ers of your magazine who recognize 
Outdoor Life as the leading magazine 
published in their interest, you may 
find some item in this letter of inter- 
est to you. Some time when you have 
a little leisure we will be glad to dem- 
onstrate to you personally. 

Colo. J. W. DOUGLAS. 

A Tent for Trapping. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you 
please advise me as to what size tent 
to take on a three-months’ trapping trip 
this winter? I want it large enough to 
hold provisions and so on, but still not 
too large to make it hard to keep warm. 
—Frank J. Miller, Eaton, Colo. 

Answer.—If you are going on a trap- 
ping trip alone, an 8x10 tent with 3-ft. 
wall ought to be about the proper thing. 
For trapping where you remain out in 
the hills all winter you would want 
pretty heavy canvass, probably 12- 
ounce or 14-ounce. In 12-ounce, a tent 
in this size would cost you about $12.00 
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or $14.00. Then in addition we would 
advise you to have a “fly” to spread 
over the tent because of the heavy 
snows you would want to be well pro- 
tected. This “fly’’ would cost you 50 
% of the price of the tent in addition—in 
other words about $20.00 would fit you 
up in good shape.—Editor. 





‘‘Oregon Sportsman’’ Suspends 


During the War. 


Due to war conditions, which have 
affected the revenue of the Fish and 
Game department, the publication of 
the Oregon Sportsman will be _ sus- 
pended during the period of the war. 
This decision has been reached re- 
luctantly, for we feel that the Sports- 
man has played an important part in 
the building up of game protection 
sentiment and in keeping the sports- 
men together.. However, we feel that 
the money which has been used to de- 
fray the expenses of publication could 
be put to better use in our hatchery 
work and the raising of Chinese 
pheasants. These two important de- 
partments of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission must continue regardless of 
any other consideration. The fish in 
the streams and the birds in the field 
constitute the promise to the sports- 
man when he takes out a license, and 
should this important feature be 
neglected the revenue from this source 
would be reduced to practically noth- 
ing,” 

Those subscribers who have paid for 
more than a year in advance will be 
continued on the list for the unexpired 
portion of their subscription when 
publication is resumed. We feel that 
the Oregon sportsmen who are now 
American sharpshooters will play their 
important part in winning the war, 
and when they come back covered 
with glory, medals, tokens and sou- 
venirs, we want them to have streams 
well filled with fish and fields run- 
ning full of Chinese pheasants.—Ore- 
gon Sportsman. 





Turtle Doves. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I desire to 
know whether turtle doves are insecti- 
vorous or grain-eating birds, and _ to 
what extent. Would like to know ap- 
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SPARROWS FROZEN IN TREE. 
Photo taken Jan. 13, 1916, Tulsa, Okla. Rained for three days, then at night froze 12 below zero.— 


Geo. F. 


Barnard, 


Tulsa, Okla. 





proximately the amount of grain con- 
sumed in a year; also the approximate 
amount of insects, and if possible the 
kind of insects mostly consumed by 
these birds; also the kind of grain 
mostly consumed, Any other informa- 
tion in regard to the hatching season, 
the time of incubation and time of ma- 
turity of the young birds before taking 
flight, and the number of incubations 
each season. 

This information is for the purpose of 
presenting to the next Legislature for 
consideration in regard to the matter 
of open and closed season. 

Okla. A, O. CAMPBELL. 


Altho we have an open season on 
these birds in Colorado, and altho we 
must confess that we, in common with 
other sportsmen, shoot them during the 
open season for the practice and for 
the meat, yet we would gladly forego 
this pleasure if they would only close 
the season on them, Their first eggs 
are laid as early as the last of April 
and first of May, depending, of course, 
on the latitude. Two eggs are nearly 
always laid. In a month after the eggs 
are laid the young birds can fly—two 
weeks of this month is required for in- 
cubation and about two weeks for 
growth before they are strong enough 
to take to wing. Often two and even 
three broods are raised in a season. 
Their food is almost exclusively vege- 
table matter. Many of the troublesome 
weeds in waste fields and meadows fur- 
nish seed for them. Wood sorrel, barn 
grass and prairie grass seeds are eaten 
in large quantities. In the stomach of 
one dove more than 7,000 seeds have 
been found of the wood sorrel (oxalis 
stricta). altho some states have short 
open seasons on doves, yet the tendency, 
we are glad to say, is to place these 
beautiful “agricuiturists’” on the perma- 
nent protected lists.—Editor. 


Stinking Lake Renamed. 


Stinking Lake, the great duck breed- 
ing ground in northern New Mexico, will 
hereafter be known as Lake Burford. 
The new name is officially authorized 
in an order of the National Geographic 
Board recently received by the New 
Mexico Geographic Society at Albu- 
querque. 

The new name of this now nationally 
famous lake is given in honor of the 
late Miles W. Burford, of Silver City, 
first president of the New Mexico Game 
Protective Association, and, until his 
recent death, a leader in the move- 
ment to establish a national bird ref- 
uge at the Stinking Lake breeding 
grounds. The first step toward the es- 
tablishment of the refuge was recently 
realized in an order issued by the U. S. 
Indian Service pronibiting all shooting 
on the lake. The U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey is now trapping the predatory ani- 
mals which prey on the breeding water- 
fowl. 

Dedication ceremonies in honor of 
Miles W. Burford were held on the 
shores of the lake on June 11, by visit- 
ing sportsmen who organized a motor 
expedition to the breeding grounds un- 
der the auspices of the New Mexico 
Game Protective Association, 








President Wilson has approved and 
authorized an appropriation of $20,- 
000 for the rescue of fish entrapped in 
the overflow lands of the Gulf States. 
Last year 25,000,000 pounds of fish 
were saved in a period of six months 
thru rescue work carried on by the 
federal government. 











Thirty-one Shots Per Second. 


The concussiongraph accurately reg- 
istered to within one-thousandth of a 
second, actual tests by experts of rapid 
fire with various revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols. 


By J. Howard Snively, M. D. 


Primarily, my conception of the 
short gun is that of a pocket weapon 
of defense, aside from the many modi- 
fications of this weapon for compro- 
mise use, for practice, and for special 
purposes of interest. 

Inasmuch as the pocket gun has a 
practical and extensive use today, it is 
of more than passing interest to know 
something definite of the speed with 
which different types, under different 
conditions, can be gotten into action 
for protection when danger threatens. 

For instance, there is_ scientific 
value in knowing that if you were 
standing or walking with a double ac- 
tion gun in your front pocket and 
your hand on your gun, and another 
man should confront you, pointing a 
single action gun at you, with his fin- 
ger on the trigger and thumb on the 
hammer—a la Bill Hart of the movies 
-—and advised you to hold up your 
hands, that it is entirely possible for 
you to put at least two bullets into his 
anatomy before he can fire his gun. 

Our experiments with the author’s 
concussionograph, described in the 
August, 1918, Outdoor Life, have 
shown that with a double action or 
automatic gun in the front pocket and 
the hand on this gun, it requires from 
.13 to .16 (hundredths of a second) 
from the first movement of the hand 
too the first shot, and about .20 of a 
second additional to get the second 
shot, making say, .35 of a second to do 
the whole trick. Now, when a man 
points a single action gun at you, with 
his thumb on the hammer and tells you 
to stick ’em up, he passes the initia- 
tive to you and awaits your response. 
After you start to respond and he 
sees your move, it will take him, as 
was shown in the previous article, ap- 
proximately .20 of a second to men- 
tally interpret the stimulus and for 
the will to act. It will then take him 
an additional .30 of a second to cock 
and fire the gun. Thus it will be seen 
that under the conditions stated, it 
will take him .50 of a second to fire 
his first shot against your .35 of a 
second for two shots. A fairly liberal 
margin in your favor, indeed. 

It might be thought that by having 
his gun already pointed, he would 
have the advantage of accuracy, but in 
making our tests, consideration was 
given to approximately an equal de- 
gree of accuracy. Mr. Newman’s near- 
ly sixty years means of course a lack 
of joint fluid and slower acting mus- 





cles, but his great experience with the 
single action in all its phases still 
makes him my equal at least, if not 
more, in the operation of this particu- 
lar gun, under similar conditions, and 
the results of our experiments were 
tabulated accordingly. 

If you adversary held an automatic 
or double action in his hand, which re- 
quire approximately .08 of a second to 
fire after the first movement of the 
finger, plus your initiative of .20 
would still give you the advantage of 
the first shot with a fairly liberal 
margin, but the probability of two fu- 
nerals instead of one would be much 
increased. 

Mr. Neuman demonstrated the fact 
that by tying the trigger of the single 
action with the gun in front 
pocket and hand on gun, and allowing 
the hammer to slip under thumb, us- 
ing one hand, he was able to get as 
low as .14 of a second and average 
.19, at the expense of a pair of pants, 
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(1) Seven shots, Luger automatic, 
1-20th of 1 second. Total time 
(2) Seven shots, Luger automatic, slowed down. 
time .28 second, for 7 shots. 
(3) Seven shots fired from 
Interval between shots 1-17th of 1 second. 
(4) Same figures as for Fig. 
box on which the concussionograph was resting. 


_- - titi, 
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CONCUSSIONOGRAPH 


slowed down. 
-29 second, or a trifle over 1-4th of 1 second, for all 7 shots. 











as the hammer slipped too soon on 
one occasion, blowing and burning the 
pocket away and planting the bullet 
into the floor in front of him. Accur- 
acy is impaired in this kind of shoot- 
ing tho, and much practice required, 
with a smooth hammer, so that the 
“slip”? will occur at just the right in- 
stant. However, Burro Puncher is de- 
termined to keep the old reliable in 
the ring even if he has to hobble it, 
hogtie it, put it on crutches and force- 
feed it. 

I all my experiments it has seemed 
that there is very little if any differ- 
ence in the speed of automatics and 
dcuble actions. The weight of the gun 
and length of barrel had more bear- 
ing on the speed. A heavy automatic 
and long barrel was slower than a 
light, short double action and vice 
versa. 

In getting guns from the holster in 
hip pocket, with coat and vest on— 
street attire—and arms hanging down, 
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RECORDS. 


Intervals between shots approximately .05 or 


Intervals approximately 1-21st of 1 second. Total 


A trifle faster speed than Fig. 1. 

.22 Colt automatic pistol, working as a machine gun after alteration. 
Total time .35 second for 7 shots. 

3, but this cut shows the marking intensified by shooting through the 


The above four figures are segments of the four circular records, but the segments only are cut out 


and run as one cut to save space. 


the shots took up only about 2 inches, leaving the rest of the circle blank. 
actual size, and are taken direct from the records themselves. 


Each original circle was about 9 in. in diameter, but the rec« 


rd of 


are 


The segments herein 
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it will be noted that the hand has to/| 
move swiftly forward and upward and | 
sweep the coat back before grabbing | 
the gun. The following tests were | 
under these conditions. The heavy 
guns used in these experiments were | 
the .45 Colt automatic, the .30 Luger, 
the .44 special S. & W. double action | 
and .38-40, .44-40 and .45 single ac-| 
tion Colts, sawed off. With the .45 
Colt automatic in hip pocket, coat on, 
with hammer up, and safety on, the 
quickest time was .96 and average) 


time 1.03 seconds. Without having 
the safety on this time would be im- 
proved. 

The .30-cal. Luger was used with- 


out having the safety on, as the safety 
is so awkwardly placed as to make it 
difficult to release quickly. I have 
been told that this side safety is not 
commonly used, except to lock the ac- 
tion when the gun is not being car- 
ried. At any rate the quickest time 
was .81 and the average would be .90. 

In tests with the .44 special S. & W. 
double action—a beautiful gun and a 
good cartridge—the quickest time was 
.82 and the average time .94. Splen- | 
did time for a real gun with a five- 
inch barrel. 

The single action Colt .45, three- | 
inch barrel, gave 1.52 just once with | 
Newman and his average was 1.47 | 
with right hand and 1.51 with the left | 
hand. The writer’s average was about 
1.57 with a lesser number of shots. | 
There was no perceptible difference | 
with the S. A. .38-40 and .44-40.| 
Among the lighter guns tested were | 
the .38 special Police Pos. Colt 4-in. | 
barrel, the .388 S. & W., and .380 Colt} 
automatic. 

The special Pol. Pos. is a wonderful | 
gun of its kind—so much in those lit- | 
tle 22 ounces of weight—and made a} 
good showing for speed. My quickest | 
time with it was .76 and the average | 
was .85. The .380 automatic Colt and | 
.38 S. & W. were about the same as} 
the above in speed but of course lack | 
the punch. The design and mechan- | 
ism of the .380 Colt is to be greatly | 
admired, and if it handled the .38 | 
automatic Colt cartridge it would be| 
a wonderful gun. 

While experimenting with the 45 | 
automatie Colt, the holster was on one | 
oceasion pulled from the pocket with | 
the gun and not noticed in time to 
prevent firing. After pulling the trig- 
ger that dollar and a half holster was 
worth about as much as Newman’s | 
pants. 

Now comes again that outlaw, Burro 
Puncher, without an invitation, and 
after experimenting in many ways for 
several weeks, shows us the _ latest 
thing in the accomplished possibilities 
of the Old Reliable. The scheme of 
hogtying the trigger back, holding 
hand on the gun and pulling from the 
front pocket, and fanning one shot 
was tried. This gave .22 as the quick- | 
est time and an average of .33 with 





considerable inaccuracy and many | 
wild shots. Getting the gun from the} 


hip pocket holster with the coat on, | 
trigger tied and fanning, was tried | 
and gave .86 a second as fastest time | 
and an average of .89——-quick enough | 
to be sure, but with such speed the ac- 
curacy was lamentable, being such, 
that only about one out of four or five | 
shots would hit a man at a distance of 
ten feet. In fanning slowly from the} 
hip, considerable accuracy can be ob-| 
tained, but when grabbing the gun! 


Outdoor Life 
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Wetproof Steel 


OUBLE your duck hunting luck 
in rough weather with the right 





shotshells—Remington UMC Smokeless 
“Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Wetproof 
Steel Lined “Speed Shells,” made to stay 
dry and firm as a bullet regardless how 
wet the pocket that contains them, and 
shoot right. 


Those wary deep-water loving redheads, 
canvasbacks and scaups (bluebills or broad- 
bills)—so often they have tantalized you in 
“bluebird” weather by rafting all day ingreat 
flocks "way out on the open water—will be 
on the wing. A rough day stirs them up. 


With the right shells in your Remington 
UMC Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun, 
there will be no hitch at a critical moment— 
no gun jammed with a water-soaked and 
swelled shell—no fizzled shots from mushy 
turnovers of the shell ends (crimps), or 








from hip pocket and fanning quickly 
it seems difficult to hold the gun on an 
even keel. Burro Puncher says, and 
has demonstrated, that no S. A. Army 
is ever so old and worn, that with a 
little tinkering it cannot be made to 
fan perfectly in rapid action. He has 
never bought a new one and says the 
pocket in the cylinder must be deep- 
ened and the bolt filed to enter deep- 
er. The prong of the bolt must be 
filed so that immediately after it is 
lifted out of the pocket it falls again 
and presses itself on to the cylinder 


even acting as a break all the dis- 
tance between the _ pockets. It is 
also well to see that the hand is 
not too long thereby tending to 


force the cylinder past the pocket. 

Fanning was abandoned for slip 
shooting from the hip, and has re- 
sulted in a very considerable improve- 
ment in accuracy and almost equal 
speed. The gun is in the holster in 
hip pocket, with coat on as usual. The 
trigger may be tied back, or simply 
held back as the gun is grabbed, and 
as soon as the gun is gotten from hip 
pocket, the other hand reaches over 
and grabs the gun also, with thumb 
cocking hammer, and allowing it to 
slip, while gun is in hip position. No 
method of handling the S. A. has been 
found equal in speed and accuracy the 
method just described. The _ fastest 
shot secured in this way was .97 and 
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years to perfect. 


Just buy the same old favorite “Arrow” or “ Nitro Club” brand, 


as usual, at the regular prices. You will not be able to see the 
Wetproof improvement, but you will know it is there when you 
put your shells to the test of shooting under conditions which 


only Wetproof shells can stand. 


In black fowder buy the old reliable “* New Club.” now Wet- 


proof sealed at turnover and top wad, 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 


tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


The REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 
mmunition in the World 


WOOLWORTI! BUILDING 
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Lined Shot Shells 


misfires from soaked primers. The same smooth work- 
ing, high velocity and good pattern as always. 


Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” Wet- 
proof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are completely proofed against 
wet by a wonderful and exclusive process, which it took three 


NEW YORK CITY 
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the average 1.02 of a second. It means 
of course the use of both hands and 
shooting from the hip instead of 
aimed fire. 

Since it was claimed that the .22 
Colt automatic had been fired five 
times in one-fifth of a second, and 
since I didn’t believe this, it seemed 
my move next, in an effort to deter- 
mine the posibilities of this beautiful 
little pistol. Two or three attempts to 
make changes that would produce full 
‘\utomatic fire without damaging the 
sun were failures and the effort aban- 
doned for the time. 

Then the Luger was tried and a par- 
tial success scored by removing the 
trigger bar and firing pin. A new fir- 


ing pin was arranged to project rigidly | 


so that as the action closed each time 
the rigid pin would fire the shell. 
After some minor difficulties this ar- 


rangement worked very smoothly and | 


the sensation of firing a magazine of 
these shells was thrilling. The explo- 
sions followed each other so rapidly 
that a feeling of sudden and increas- 
ing pressure was exerted on the hand 
and arm, and just as you became con- 
scious of a feeling that you must 
brace yourself more securely, the pres- 
sure would suddenly stop, giving you 
a momentary feeling that you would 
fall forward. If your hand were 
placed on the barrel of the gun at this 
time you would find it almost cold, 


| ly 









| but in about ten seconds it would be 
|/so hot you could scarcely touch it with 


|the bare hand. The target showed 
| that the first shot was directed a lit- 
|tle low and each succeeding shot was 
several inches higher than the last, 
|}as each shot would flip the gun up 

|} even tho held tightly, as you may im- 
agine—and the next shot would oc- 
cur before the gun had regained its 
former elevation. When describing 
this to a friend, I was told that one of 
the boys in the National Army at 
Camp Lewis, Tacoma, had attempted 
to moderate the stiff trigger pull of 
{the .45 Colt automatic, by filing the 
sear, and accidentally succeeded in 
getting it just right, so that when the 
action closed with a bang, the ham- 
mer jarred off each time, and the 
magazine was emptied automatically. 
When he finished shooting the gun 
was pointing almost vertically, being 
held by a boy some surprised. 

The concussionograph showed that 
with the Luger altered as described, 
the interval between shots averaged 
one-thirtieth of a second, or at the 
rate of thirty-one shots per second. It 
is interesting to note that at this speed 
of fire it was impossible for anyone of 
four observers to tell how many shots 
were fired. At one time we were un- 
der the impression the magazine had 
been emptied when _§ investigation 
showed that only two shots had been 
fired, and at another time there were 
only three holes in the target and we 
were under the impression the gun 
had only fired three shots and stopped 
when we were surprised to find the 
magazine had been emptied. 

During a time when these experi- 
ments were in progress, and I had, in 
the wee hours, reluctantly submitted 
myself to the dominating influences of 
the powerful subconscious, I dreamed 
that thru a blunder, the Luger had 
started off with a roar and I was un- 


able to stop it, try as I might. Cart- 
ridges at nearly 5 cents a piece—thir- 
ty-one per second—one dollar and a 


half a second—ninety dollar a minute 

-the minutes were speeding—visions 
of the bankruptcy court appearing 
like a giant octopus with outstretched 
arms—I simply must do something. 
The slumbering household was nearly 
stampeded in my efforts to summon 
the fire department. 

The velocity of the Luger bullet is 
nearly 1,200 feet per second and in 
one-thirtieth of a second the bullet 
will travel about forty feet before the 
next bullet leaves the gun, and in 
shooting at a target 300 feet distant, 
with eight shells in the gun, the last 
bullet would leave the muzzle before 
the first bullet struek the target, 
while the remaining bullets would be 
flying like a string of ducks between 
you and the target. 

With this alteration of the Luger 
it must be observed that the speed of 
fire is faster than the true speed of 
the gun, because the firing pin ex- 


| plodes the shell instantly as the action 
| closes. 


Under normal conditions the 
action closes first, then there is a lit- 
tle lost motion as _ the trigger is 
pressed backward pulling trigger-bar 
forward, including a small fraction of 
a second during which the firing pin 
fall 


is plunging forward to up- 
on the cap. Noting this, it was 
attempted to secure a more near- 

normal rate of speed by 


replacing the firing pin and, extending 
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Russell's Famous 4 


Never- Leak: i 
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4 BUILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser» 
vice without tiring the feet. 

, Sofe and light—and as water- 

proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 

“‘watershed’” seam (patented), 

joining toe-pieces and “vamp. 

Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 


















hikers and all outdoor men 
ag, who know real boots 
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USSELL’S ‘“Never- 
Leak” Boots are built ’ 
for business and guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction — they @ 
make good, or back comes your ¥ 
money. In any height. Soles hob- a 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. a 
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W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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High wool pricesmake big- 
gest demand in years for 
furs, Get ready to trap. Write for 





Taylor 


“Book of Traps.” Free! Shows what and how 


to trap, pictures animals in colors. Catalog of 
supplies all at lowest, direct t prices. Send t 


F, C TAYLOR FUR CO... cx-eres St, Louis, Mo. 
FOR 


$125.29 JOB vou 


We will make of you a good bookkeeper-stenogra- 
pher-penman BY MAIL at 1-6 cost of course at col- 














lege; will secure for you $85-to-$125-a-month posi- 
tion or REFUND your money. Business men indorse 
our EIGHT WEEKS’ Civil-Service-Mercantile-Book- 
keeping Course, Rasmus approves our Civil-Serv- 
ice- Bookkeeping Set; about 85 per cent of Govern- 
ment stenographers write our Shorthand. More than 
300,000 bookkeepers, stenographers, bankers, owe their 
success to our Home-Study Courses. Write right now 


Nashville, Tenn. 


DRAUGHON’ S COLLEGE, Drawer 125 











Animals. 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds of 
birds, animals, game heads, ete. Be — own taxiderm- 
ist. Decorate 3 your home with beautiful trophies or make 
big money doing taxidermy work for others. Go in busi- 
ness yourself—clear $20-$60 a month during spare time. 
a Year Yes, $2000 is an everyday oc- 

currance. You can now learn 

the art of taxidermy easily, guick/y and perfectly right 

in your home wet weg 4 spare time, by ae 

or our great, new, free book, 

Write Today { We will send you full particu- 
delay. Write todav. 


64 F Elwood Bldg. Omaha 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
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| five shots in five 
| the single action in seven to eight sec- 


| of course improve accuracy. 
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the trigger bar backward in such a 


| manner that it would be struck by the 


knuckle of the toggle joint and release 
the firing pin just the moment the ac- 
tion was closed. This was entirely 
successful and the rate of speed was 
found to be reduced to twenty-one 
shots per second instead of thirty-one 
as previously. 

With this information I was con- 
vineced that the little .22 automatic 
would not operate its mechanism as 
rapidly as the Luger with its powerful 
charge, and a final successful effort 
was made to alter the .22 automatic. 
A new trigger-bar was constructed to 
extend forward in such a position that 
it would be operated as the receiver 
descended, and the hammer released 
just as the action was closed. Under 
these conditions the concussiono- 
graph showed the speed of fire to be 
seventeen to eighteen shots per sec- 
ond, which is a little faster than nor- 
mal, as a full release of the trigger is 
necessary after each shot in normal 
firing. Under normal conditions the 
maximum speed of this gun is at the 
rate of approximately fifteen shots per 
second. Now, when we are told that 
some one can shoot five shots from 
the .22-cal. Colt automatic in one-fifth 
of a second—or at the rate of twenty- 
one shots per second—we are enabled 
to appraise such misinformation and 
reckless statements at their true 
value. 

Before the time of the concussion- 
ograph, my preferences for pocket 
weapons were with the automatics of 
appropriate design and energy, even 
tho they all jam occasionally and the 
and necessarily heavy trigger 
pull detracts from their use for fine 
target shooting. I was under the im- 


| pression they were speedier and more 


accurate than the double action, used 
as such in rapid fire. The concussion- 
ograph has shown, however, that if 


| there is any difference at all in speed 


it is inconsiderable. The double ac- 
tion is less likely to jam, which in 
nearly all cases in the automatic is 


due to a defective or under-loaded 
cartridge failing to operate the mech- 
anism. 

In the otherwise excellent article of 
Mr. David Austin, in the June number, 
he says of the double action revolver, 
familiar with revolver 
shooting knows it is useless to depend 
on a hit further than twenty-five feet, 
unless the pistol is cocked with the 
Mr. Austin was speaking of 

With deliberate aim the 
writer hit a man sized target fifteen 
times without a miss at a distance of 
300 feet, using a S. & W. double ac- 
tion .38 special revolver, without cock- 
In rapid shooting— 
as quickly as one could aim and shoot 

at a distance of 120 feet, we found 
the double action—used as a double 
action—--to be speedier and more accur- 
atet than the single action, and about 
equal with the automatics. Practical- 


| ly all shots would easily hit a man at 
| that distance and the speed at which 


the double action was being fired was 
to six seconds and 


Slowing down either gun would 
If we had 
a pistol with the same design as the 
.3880 automatic Colt—no sharp angles, 
iregular lines or projecting parts to 
catch in clothing—but shooting the .38 
automatic Colt cartridge, I would feel 


onds. 


well armed and satisfied with it as a 
pocket weapon. Not having such a 
gun my preference at the present time 
would be a good double action, with a 
short barrel and having the comb of 
the hammer cut off, so that it would 
not catch in the clothing, and using a 
.44 special cartridge or one of the 
cartridges in this class. Don’t get the 
cheap guns in any type and expect 
perfection. 

It will be observed that in checking 
up on so many guns and so many dif- 
ferent maneuvers, with the concus- 
sionograph, that extra rapid speed un- 
der any one condition would not be 
expected, and it is fair to assume that 
anyone especially skilled with any one 
gun, and in using that one gun in con- 
nection with the machine for practice 
or over a considerable period could re- 
duce any record given in our experi- 
ments, as the writer was_ switching 
continually from one gun to another 
of an entirely different type. 

From the viewpoint of comparison 
of the various makes and_ different 
types of guns in the hands of one with- 
out prejudice and about equally fa- 
miliar with the different weapons 
used, it would seem that the recofds 
are of more than ordinary value. 

Now, that the evidence is all sub- 
mitted in the case of Mr. Concussion- 
ograph vs. Mr. Stopwatch, and the sol- 
emn and sleepy jurors are quietly 
wending their way to the room behind 
closed doors, where, shut out from 
meddlesome attorneys, Justice sits su- 
preme, we feel that in due time a 
unanimous verdict of magnificent pro- 
portions will be rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff in this action, and Mr. 
Stopwatch, like Cain, with the brand 
of fire on his forehead, will not be 
able to again appear in the company 
of decent people without recognition 
and ridicule. 


COMMENT BY C. T. 


As I said in my foot note to Dr. 
Snively’s description of his machine, 
the concussionograph, in the July is- 
sue, I consider his invention one of 
the greatest made in the _ revolver 
world in years. It ends all guesses or 
doubts about speed of pull, or firing, 
with any of the one-hand guns; it now 
enables us to tell exactly how fast any 
revolver, rifle or machine gun of any 
kind can operate, and how fast vari- 
ous men actually can, or do, operate 
them. The concussionograph is to all 
repeating arms what the chronograph 
is to all bullets—both machines meas- 
ure minuce periods of time as accur- 
ately as a good watch measures an 
hour. The human element is elimin- 
ated in the concussionograph, and no 
disputes are any longer possible con- 
cerning the various speeds of fire it 
registers. 

C. M. McCutchen and I were, I be- 
lieve, the first two to conduct actual 
timed tests of rapid fire with a re- 
volver. Altho he is the fastest man 
in the world with a revolver we had to 
do the best we could when it came to 
timing his shots, and had to use a 
stop watch as the best time measurer 
we could get. Practically all the speed 
records of the world, by the way— 


horses, yachts, running, walking, 
train, automobile, flying machines, 
skating, swimming, etc—are based 


solely on the stop watch operated by 
human eye, ear and touch, so we based 
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McCutchen’s speed of fire with a re- 
volver on the same basis, assuming 
(and rightly so, I believe?) that with 
due care our timing, tested and com- 
pared by one, two and three different 
timers and all usually alike, would be 
as accurate as any other time records 
of other world breaking speed events, 
at least to one-fifth of a second, the 
smallest period of time indicated on 
most stop watches; and few if any 
other world records are timed _ to 
closer than one-fifth of one second. 

So I am glad to see that the tests 
by Dr. Snively and Mr. Newman 
(‘Burro Puncher’’) confirm not only 
the tests made by McCutchen and my- 
self two years ago (and published in 
full in Outdoor Life), but he also 
fully confirms the conclusions we 
came to, and published, at that time 
about sundry points of revolvers and 
automatic pistols that we had no 
means of actually testing. Suck as, 
for instance, that the revolver 7an be 


fired as rapidly as the automatic pis- | 
tol, and that the .38 S. & W. Special | 


is the fastest of all one-hand guns, if 
we count actual hits per second with 
full loads and not just seeing how fast 
an unaimed weapon will function. All 
the tests made by McCutchen and me 
were for actual hits on a 10 to 12-inch 
square or circle (practically a human 
target for fatal results) at 10 yards. 

And Dr. Snively’s tests show, much 
to my pleasure, that those five hits by 
McCutchen in three-fifths of one sec- 
ond actually took place, altho as I said 
in my article at the time, till I was 
more sure I was right in catching the 
time, I would not make a definite 
statement to that effect—that is, five 
hits in three-fifths of one second. 

But of five hits in four-fifths of one 
second, that time was caught too 
many times by two or more men for 
there to be any douht about it. 

On the whole, Dr. Snively’s articles, 
the present one above and his first one 
in the July issue, fully confirm all the 
rapid fire tests made by McCutchen 
and myself two years ago, and does 
not upset a single test, record of time 
or even conclusion we two—McCutch- 
en and I—came to at that time, and 
that I published in my articles two 
years ago-—‘Rapid Fire With the Re- 
volver” and ‘McCutchen and_ the 
Guns.”’ 


There has not been a more valuable | 


article for revolver shooters published 
for years than these two articles by 
Dr. Snively, and I for one thank him 
most warmly for them. His tests are, 
on the face of them, made with all the 
scientific care and exactness of a 


skilled surgeon, and with all the) 


checking up and reserve of a first- 





class scientist. They are written in | 


very simple, perfectly clear English 
so that all can understand and none 
can dispute over his meaning. 

On the whole, I can only repeat 
what I said in my note to his first 


article: “I congratulate and praise him | 


without limit.” 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Concerning Tomato-Can Shooting. 
W. S. Davenport. 


In my forty years of revolver shoot- | 
ing, during which I have at times had | 
my top bureau drawer full of revol-| 
vers and pistols, I have never become | 


interested in the grouping of shots 


























ERE is a combination of sights that has greatly helped many a 
marksman’s shooting—Marble’s Flexible Rear Peep Sight and 
Marble’s V-M Front Sight. With this combination you secure a 

telescopic effect. You look right at the game or target and shoot just 
where you aim. You don’t have to guess how much to “‘hold over.’’ 


The V-Mor aperture front sight embodies a principle that is new to many shooters, 
but those who use it and become familiar with its great possibilities seldom go back to 
ordinary sights. 


However, the Marble line of sights is designed to meet every shooter’s needs. You'll 
find your favorite type of sight—or a better type than you have been using. If it bears 
the name Marble you will know that it is a good sight—true and accurate. Ask your 
dealer. If he doesn’t sell Marble’s Rifle Sights send your order direct to us. 

NOTE—When ordering sights direct from us, always mention make, model and 
calibre of rifle they are intended to fit. 


MARBLE’S FLEXIBLE MARBLE’S V-M 


REAR SIGHT Front Sight 


Stemisnot 7 
rigid, but is Usedonlywith 


held by a 
spring, which % Peep rear 


sives = case sight-—prefer- 
cidentally ably Marble’s 
vents break. Flexible. Aperture has gold 
age. Made in face and gold lining, making 
several types it extremely visible in any 
ot haezteae light. Will fit any sporting 


rifles. Two differ: Yifle with standard size sight 
used” $3.30. Slot. Price $1.65. 












Marble’s Standard Front Sight 


’ 7 
A well and favorably known front sight Marble 8 Duplex Front Sight 


that has been used for years and years by Fine bead is 1-16 in. gold, coarse bead is 
many of our leading sportsmen. Furnished %-in. white enamel. When fine bead is 
with 1-16, 3-32 or %-in. gold or ivory bead. being used, coarse bead folds down flat as 
Price $1.10. shown. Price $1.65. 


SHEARD “GOLD” FRONT SIGHTS 


& m2 


Win. 30-30 Carbine ; Luger Pistol 
and .22 H.P. Savage New Springheld 


S. & W. Revolvers Colt’s Officers’ Model 








Side and Front Views 


Sheard sights are deservedly popular because they are sights of the first quality—in 
principle and construction. The sight blade is concave and oblique shaped, so as to 
reflect the light rays forward and to the point and center of the long egg-shaped gold 
bead, so that it will not blur in the bright sun light; will show up clear and distinct 
in the dark timber. A few of the leading numbers are shown above. The Sheard is 
made for practically all rifles, revolvers and pistols. Price $1.65. 


KING TRIPLE BEAD Marble’s Reversible Marble’s Improved 
Front Sight Front Sight Front Sight 


Has three sepa- Has two beads Givesthe shoot- 
rate and dis- —oneivory,one er a long look 
tinct beads— gold. Sightcan shead. Makes 
ivory, gold and A be instantly re- im accurate shots 

\ MARBLE Pe f possible at any 
black. Bead versed, so that range without 
holder revolves, so that shooter can shooter can have ivory or gold as stopping to adjust rear sight. Ob- 





have which ever color is best for *hoice of 1-16, 3-32 ject aimed at can be seen over or 
each particular shot. List Price light requires. Choice of 1-16, 3-32 under bead. Ideal sight for snap 
$1.66. or \-in. bead. List Price $1.68. shooting. List Price $1.10. 


Ask Your Dealer—or Write for Circular 


Leading sporting goods dealers everywhere sell Marble’s Rifle Sights. If yours does not 
send your order direct to us. Write for special circular giving complete details about 
entire line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 DELTA AVENUE GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Your 
Patrick 
Outfi t 


is 
Ready 










UR new cat- 
alop, shows 
the partic- 
ular need 
you're thinking, of now, 
whether Huntin3, Coat, 
Jacket, Vest, Pants,Sta?, 
Shirts or Blankets—all 
Patrick products—all 
wool. “Bipgzer than 
Weather.” Color plates 
show the many Patrick 
designs, patterns and 
colors. 
While we are producin3 a 
large supply of goods for the 
overnment, we have been 
ermitted to manufacture a 
imited quantity for our deal- 
ers. is supply is all inthe 
hands of our dealers now. 


The Patrick Label, whether 
on Mackinaw, Great Coat, 
Sweater, Cap.Stocking,Robe 
or Blanket, means that it is 
made of all pure wool. We 
will direct you to some high- 
grade dealer. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS 
111 Spruce St., Duluth, Minn. 
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| measured in inches at 50 yards. 


| painful accuracy. 


Outdoor Life 


The 
revolver is not intended for such slow, 
A better form of 
shooting match would be at balls roll- 


| ing down an alley with steel sides and 


bottom, which would raise the pastime 
of tomato-can shooting to an exact 
science. 


The phrase ‘‘tomato-can shooting”’ 


-has two meanings; in the narow sense 
| it refers to shooting at a can rolling 


along the ground, but it also includes 


| all shooting with the revolver except 
| in self-defense and at formal station- 


ary targets. It is the shooting many 


| Americans do most with the pistol and 
| because of its peculiar humor, its com- 


plex motives and the great variety of 
targets shot at, maintain that it is one 
of the three great national games 


| along with poker and baseball. 


The cartridges we use for tomato- 
can shooting are meant for another 
purpose; for the killing of human be- 
ings which none of us is likely ever 
to do unless he goes to France. The 
other two classes of pistol shooting, 
the man-stopping and target shooting, 
have their special bullets. The target 
shooter uses queer bullets meant to 
cut a clean large hole in a target, the 
manstoppers have cartridges with 
“punch,” that is, with a shocking ef- 
fect instantly to make an enemy 
harmless, but the tomato-can shooter 
has always mingled sentiment for 
manstopping with his pastime much to 
its harm. It requires a cartridge with 
a high speed, a light recoil and an ef- 
fect of the shot nicely adapted to the 
target. 

This effect is usually one of consid- 
erable surface smash. We wish to ob- 
tain manifestations of destructive en- 
ergy when we crook a finger on the 


| trigger, the nearer a whisky bottle is 


blown to dust the greater our pleas- 
ure. For this a hollow point bullet 
has less recoil and more smash than a 
solid bullet. For shooting small game 
for the pot a sharp pointed bullet is 
needed. We can have both in the 
same revolver cylinder, and in this the 
revolver is superior to the automatic 
pistol. 

Shooting out of a back window into 
your neighbor’s garden calls for a bul- 
let with the least penetration. The 
round ball is best for this, shot out of 
a six-inch target revolver. This back- 
yard shooting has a certain lightness 
of touch that forbids you to destroy 
your neighbor’s property, while humor 
requires that he be annoyed. This re- 
quires careful thought. You may not 
for instance shoot your neighbor’s 
hens, but by throwing bread to them 
and shooting at the head some pleas- 
ing effects may be obtained. You are 


| in an excellent position to explain any 


| unfortunate occurrence, and the per- 


when they equip their guns 
with the Maxim Silencer. It 


eliminatesthereportentirely. 
No flinching, no recoil, no “‘nerves.”’ 


Makes target practice and small gun shooting 
a fascinating pastime for the whole family. 


fits any rifle. The price is reasonable. Ask at 
yourdealer’s, and write us for free book of 
peculiarexperiences of Maxim Silencer 

users. The Maxim Silencer Co., 62 
Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn, 





m™| plexity of hens at the antics of hens 
4; under fire is amusing. 


They have a 
trace of feminine obstinacy, a refusal 
to accept this unwelcome behavior as 


real. The hen fixes the bread with a 
hypnotic glare as tho she could re- 
move this mortal error by thinking 


| hard about it. 


| hanging on a line, but 


You may not destroy valuable wash 
by sending 
clothes-pins flying, a braid of false 
hair or a pair of pink silk stockings 


| can be caused to drop and there is sat- 


isfaction in the symbolism of lowering 
these emblems of vanity. 

A silvered garden globe is a source 
of constant vexation to the conscien- 





tious backyard shooter. It catches the 
sun wherever it may be in the heav- 
ens, inviting you to shoot, as easy to 
aim at as the full moon and sure to 
give you a fine rain of splintered 
glass. On the other hand glass be- 
longing to companies may be smashed, 
for they will not feel the loss. I refer 
here to milk bottles and telegraph in- 
sulators, both of which are always 
promptly renewed. 

Children add to the pleasure of 
backyard shooting by their air of com- 
plete approval. Even a wife helps if 
she makes remarks about overgrown 
boys and women not having the vote; 
but the best chum of all for shooting 
sparrows is a cat. I had a cat once 
who made such a fuss when he heard 
me shoot in the garden that he had to 
be let out of the house. He came tear- 
ing down the path tail up in the air 
in a fine curve that said quite plainly 
that he nearly didn’t get in on this and 
why didn’t I let a fellow know? He 
usually carried the sparrow upstairs 
under my bed whence came long, low 
blood-curdling growls, not a bit un- 
friendly, but meant to start digestive 
juices and uttered exactly with the 
spirit of the Irishman when he begs 
you to start something by treading on 
the tails of his coat. 

I once knew a philosophical tomato- 
can shooter who shot an expensive 


walnut wardrobe to pieces with a 
Browning automatic pistol because 
our landlady was a miser. It is this 


spirit that puts tomato-can shooting at 
the head of all shooting. His object 
was to see her horror at such destruc- 
tion melted by greed at the sight of a 
banknote. Also I think he enjoyed our 
amazement at his conduct. This 
psychical epicurism could be indulged 
by the proprietor of a revolver shoot- 
ing gallery by leaving about expen- 
sive objects such as cut glass pitchers 
and fish-globes to be charged for at a 
handsome profit. The proprietor 
should take lessons in facial expres- 
sion to satisfy the shooter’s desire to 


see an (assumed) anger change to 
good-humored toleration, when the 
bank bill is handed over. The look- 


ers-on are expected to say “What a 
condemned fool he is!’’ and there 
must be a considerable destruction of 
valuable property in order to obtain 
the proper blend of ingredients in this 
psychological cocktail. 

Shooting at your chum’s decoys by 
ricochet is a pleasant pastime. The 
bullet will turn a corner from the ef- 
fect of the spin on the water and may 
pass thru his blind. This gives you a 
chance t* test his character. If he is 
unworthy he will be unfairly angry al- 
tho you were neither shooting at him 
purposely nor thru carelessness, but 
because of an obscure natural law you 
could not be expected to know. 

An “old squaw’’ may be chased a 
whole morning in a canoe with a re- 
volver. He will dive at the report and 
as you turn to go home his bright eye 
will be cocked at you suggesting that 
you come out again tomorrow. Rea! 
game has this thorobred air of under- 
standing you. A crow behaves sordid 
ly, seeking only to save its worthles 
skin. 

Shooting up the town is a form 0 
tomato-can shooting, not of mansto] 
ping. It is a comedy, not a trageds 
No one must be more than scratched, 
either purposely or thru carlessness. 
This point has been nicely made by 
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In his ‘‘Heart of | 
the West,’”’ O. Henry defines the rules 


the great master. 


of shooting up the town. “Providing 
that the lives of the more useful citi- 
zens were not recklessly squandered, 
or too much property needlessly laid 
waste, the community sentiment was 
against a too strict enforcement of the 
law.” He calls this a ‘‘normal and 
sanitary relaxation of the spirit.’ 
This psychoanalysis is left a little 
vague because not even the master 
could do it justice, but we can see his 
nice feeling for effects in the follow- 
ing citation, in which I have taken the 
liberty, as the President says, of 
changing the order of the original. 
“The artillery was in trim (a pair 
of Colts), Calliope’s hand was steady 
Down the street went Cal- 
liope shooting right and left. Glass 
flew like hail, dogs vamosed, chickens 
flew squawking. The occasions of 
Calliope’s low spirits were legal holi- 
days in quicksands: all along the main 
street in advance of his coming clerks 
were putting up shutters. A Mexican 
who was crossing the street from the 
Blue Front Grocery carrying in his 
hand a bottle of kerosene was stimu- 
lated to a sudden and admirable burst 
of speed, still grasping the neck of the 
shattered bottle. The new gilt weath- 
ercock on Judge Riley’s lemon and 
ultramarine two-story residence shiv- 
ered, flapped and hung by a splinter, 
the sport of the wanton breezes.”’ | 
This is the apogee of tomato-can | 
shooting. These good old times have | 
gone, with the Indian and the buffalo, | 
to the happy hastenebensis a | 


Armor Piercing Rifle Bullets. | 


Editor Outdoor Life——As it is about | 
six years since I last worried you with | 
a letter I make the following suggestion | 
with some confidence that it will re- | 
ceive your favorable consideration. | 

I want you to get Mr. Newton, or 
some other competent writer, to give 
us a short article on the following sub- 
ject: Why is it that an ordinary mili- 
tary bullet fired reversed from a rifle, 
will penetrate a steel plate that a sim- 
ilar bullet fired in the ordinary way 
will not penetrate, under exactly simi- 
lar conditions, with, of course, the 
above exception? 

You probably know that the Hun 
first adopted this method of penetrat- 
ing our tanks before he made use of 
his soft nosed armor piercing bullet. 
We have now to protect the hulls of 
our tanks with armor plate, which is 
proof against this bullet. Furthermore, 
would armour piercing shells and bul- 
lets fail to penetrate if they were of | 
solid hardened steel with the points | 














SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 

warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
> Wind, rain cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 


We make air goods for anid camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue K. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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It takes a Live Tire 
to stand the“Gaff!” 


Thenatural way to wear out 
a tire is on your car. The 


usual way isin the tire factory. 
Where all the life-giving lubri- 
cants are burned out of the fabric 
andthe toughness and endurance 
are cooked out of the rubber during vul- 
canization. Such a tire is dead. 

The exclusive Miller Method avoids 
this. It saves every inch of the tire’s 
mileage _ for service on your car. 
This is why 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
go farther, last longer and prove most 
economical, 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 


118 Social Hall Ave. 1633 Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah Denver, Colo. 


HNiiller 


Tires 








slightly flattened? I have heard sev- 
ral theories advanced as to why a soft 
osed shell will penetrate a plate that | 
pointed steel shell will not, but do/| 
iot know the correct one. I feel sure | 
hat a short article on the above would | 
nterest sufffcient of your readers to| 
istify the space it would occupy. 
I was interested in Mr. Perry’s letter | 
n your May number headed “The .275 | 
ritish Army Rifle.” 


Unlike him I have 
never seen this cartridge but have seen | 
ind handled many a “1914” rifle, bored 
ind chambered for the Mark VII .303 
irtridge. “As soon as the war is over 
his cartridge (.275) will become the 
ficial cartridge of the British army,” 
ivs Mr. Perry. But will it? I doubt 







For Hunting, ne, 
Camping, 
Fishing, 
Cruising 
andall out- 
door night 
purposes 





(Worn on the Head) 


Acetylene Brilliant Search Light 


Won't blow out—ashsolutely safe. One filling of carbide lasts from 4 to 12 hours 
spread the light. Has darkening door. Base and burner removable, enabling you to light cam ip with 
for camp, woods and outing use Many old cruisers buy this lamp, because of its dependability Ins 
Light. Stamped under the generator. 12 different styles, $5.00 to $8.50. Sold by all dealers or direct 





Two lenses—one to concer —. one 

yut aid of reflector. Just I 

st on the Brilliant ‘Senvek 
Write for Catalogue. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


Dept. 4, 











anyone knows what cartridge will be 
adopted. I also doubt that pure nitro- 





You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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APY 


SERS WY 


FUNSTEN 


Market R cis’ 
Game — 
Trappers Guide & 
Shipping Tag $ 


This is going to 2 one rc. the biggest 
yearsfortrappers and fur shippers ever 
known. More furs needed—fewer men to 
trap. Get ready early for bi ig money. 

Look over your traps and supplies now. 
Get our FREE BOOK—Supply Catalog, 
Game LawsandTrapping Secrets—all three 
in one book. Shows furs in natural col- 
ors. Factory prices on traps, smokers, 
ete. Write today—sure! 


sansren BROS. & CO. 
the International Fur Exchange} 


= St. Louis, mo. 
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Money Writing for 


M ag a Zz i n es You can cash in on your experiences 

just the same as Jack London, Rex 
Beach, Curwood, and other writers whose stories have told of 
the free and wonderful outdoors. Readers of all kinds of maga- 
zines prefer such stories. There is a tremendous demand from 
all publications for stories, photoplays, and feature articles 
24,868 publications buy such stories. We show you how and 
help you do this work in your spare time. Send at once for 
free booklet and further information. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 7087, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game heads expert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies, 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 
























KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 


Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
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actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
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cellulose powder (as he says) will dis- 
place the new cordite with which the 
.303 is now loaded. The “1914” rifle is 
used only for drill purposes at home 
here. Oh, how we officers grouse when 
we have to go through our “B. T.” with 
it! We always get hold of a S. M. 
L. E. instead, when possible. 

Granted the “1914” has a better bolt 
also a peep sight and the bolt cannot 
be closed when the magazine is empty 
without first depressing the magazine 
platform, which causes many harsh 
words during rifle inspection. It is a 
clumsy, ill-balanced, ungainly looking 
weapon and very few have a kindly 
word to say of it. I never saw one in 
France and I think none have been is- 
sued to British troops going overseas. 
The S. M. L. E. was described by Om- 
mundson (?) as having the best sights 
and worst bolt of any military rifle. If 
the bolt is strong enough for the cart- 
ridge why worry! I understand it is 
the fastest bolt action in “rapid fire” 
of any now in use in this war. It was 
the rapid fire of this rifle that gave the 
Hun such a surprise in his first attack 


on our “Old Contemptibles.” I will 
spare you any more. Good wishes. 
Lt., England. E, BAMFORD. 


MR. ASKIN’S NOTE. 

My knowledge of the penetration of 
steel by jacketed missiles is by no 
means equal to that of Mr. Bamford, 
judging by what he has told us. The 
shoe is on the other foot, and I will 
ask him to kindly enlighten us further 
on this subject. 

Our English friends have been more 
exercised by the question of armor vs. 
missile than we have up to the present 
time, and I am never unwilling to learn 
from the man who knows more than I 
do. Except for the implicit faith I have 
in the statements of Mr. Bamford, my 
reply would be similar to that of the 
Oklahoman who was asked why a two- 
story house invariably withstood the 
force of a cyclone better than a one- 
story house. The Oklahoman’s explan- 
ation, it is to be noted, was more cm- 
phatic than labored. 

I have lately been shooting a New- 
ton .256 bullet at steel, finding that it 
cleanly passed through one-half inch. 
The holes were uniform and about the 
size of a .45 caliber bullet. Now if 
these .256 caliber bullets were shot base 


| foremost and the holes drilled in the 


steel then proved to be of less diameter 
than .45, then the explanation of the 
increased penetration would be before 


| us. I take it for granted that the base- 
| foremost bullet makes the smaller hole 


| in steel, 


otherwise no logical explana- 


| tion occurs to me, 





| ment, 
| mendous penetration 


As to the soft-point vs. full-jacket, it 
might so happen that the stiff jacket 
would cause the missile to upset at the 
base rather than at the point, the con- 
sequence being a greater displacement 
of steel than is caused by the full- 
jacket upset at the point. This must 
be true or else the exposed lead acts 
as a lubricant, furthering the ready 
drilling of the steel. 

An old soldier, once connected with 
the United States Ordnance Depart- 
informs me that he secured tre- 
in steel by the 
use of a .50 caliber sharp-pointed steel 
missile of about .45 caliber, jacketed 


| with sufficient lead to bring the diam- 


eter up to half an inch. The bullet was 
a very long one, from what he told me, 
backed by a heavy powder charge, the 
range short, penetration an inch of 
steel. Nearly all lead had disappeared 
from the recovered bullets. The lead 


casing was necessary to enable the bul- 
let to hold the rifling, but it also acted 
as a lubricant, according to him. Fur- 
ther articles on this subject will be wel- 
come, CHAS. ASKINS. 


EDITORIAL NOTE, 


This is war time, and the subject of 
armor piercing bullets is not to be 
talked of too loudly outside the Anglo- 
Saxon family. So I deliberately with- 
hold some possibly very interesting 
items on this subject. They might, 
you know, prove of even greater inter- 
est to certain other parties; and John 
Bull and Uncle Sam must stick to- 
gether today like a headless shell in a 
rusty chamber. What is here published 
is common knowledge to all familiar 
with ordinary ballistics, so it is prac- 
tically harmless. However, I do not 
object to saying that neither Mr. As- 
kins nor Mr, Bamford are on the right 
track as to why and how a rifle bullet 
penetrates steel. I have given not a 
little attention to this subject—and 
‘“Mum’s the word.” 

Nevertheless, I know that Outdoor 
Life will be glad to receive all the let- 
ters and articles on this subject that 
anyone cares to send in and will wel- 
come them like all other missives on 
kindred subjects, but when it comes to 
publication—that is a matter for fu- 
ture consideration. Nor will I discuss 
the matter personally, either by letter 
or verbally, except perhaps face to face 
with the proper authorities under the 
right circumstances; as, like Mr. Bam- 
ford and Mr. Askins themselves, I— 
nor any of us—do not wish to run any 
risks of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

What the Germans know on this sub- 
ject of the penetration of armor by 
rifle bullets, none of us can form a 
safe idea; and they may be lacking 
just the clue that a few thoughtlessly 
printed words in this magazine might 
give them. So I for one—and I know 
Mr. Askins and Mr. Bamford are two 
more—have no intention of adding any- 
thing to what our national enemies 
may—or may not?—know about armor 
piercing rifle bullets; for we know 
some things about practical ballistics in 
this country that even the Germans do 
not know; and if they do learn, it will 
not be from Outdoor Life. 

I can shoot water through wood, and 


tallow through oak, and_ so-and-so 
through steel, but then there are sev- 
eral things more <difficult to shoot 


through than steel, as even the Ger- 
mans know; and that such materials 
curiously enough are not particularly 
hard in themselves. 

As to the bullets themselves—I have 
nothing to say. Armor penetrating 
cannon shells, and armor penetrating 
rifle bullets are two different breeds of 
cats; and they have about the same 
general family resemblance as the de- 
stroyer has to the dreadnaught; or as 
the revolver has to the rifle. 

Now, Fritz’s friends who read Eng: 
lish can scan these lines to their hearts’ 
content, and they are welcome to all 
the aid and comfort they can get out 
of them concerning armor piercing 
rifle and revolver bullets. Certain fun- 
damentals I may, or may not, know 
about such matters—the enemies of the 
United States might possibly learn via 
a muzzle, but not from me, via a maga- 
zine. So do not expect too much to b: 


published about armor piercing bullets, 
as the subject is just about as interest- 
ing and dangerous as a bottle of nitro- 
glycerine, 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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Chart of Shotgun Cartridges. 


For practical service to _ shooters, 
especially with the high cost of am- 
munition, can be found in the new art 
hanger, ‘“‘Recommended Game and 
Trap Loads” which The Remington 
Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, Ine., has just issued. The pur- 
pose of this hanger is to help shooters 
choose shells which will render best 
service. Seventy-eight standard loads 
are given, from 10 to 20 gauge. There 
are nine separate tables, each devoted 
to a certain class of shooting. In past 
years a tremendous amount of good 
powder and lead has gone to waste, 
due to lack of knowledge among 
shooters of what is needed in a shot- 
shell load. By following this chart in- 
dividual shooters will know what to 
use. 





Hit a Tack. 


Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Crane 
and myself, the only two members of 
the club out to the Hamilton Range, 
became a little disgusted at not being 
able to make any very respectable 
scores at 50 yards on the S. M. target 
owing to the strong wind that swept 
across the range, decided to try our 
luck at 100 yards, after finding a spot 
to stand that was sheltered a little, 
and at the same time furnished a good 
clear view of the target. I toted out 
my .44 N. S. We used a reload con- 
sisting of a 246-gr. bullet and enough 
Du Pont No. 3 to speed it to the tune 
of 755 feet per second. After a few 
sighting shots to get the range, which 
we found it required the same holding 
as at 50 yards. Another remarkable 
thing, this load would shoot thru a 
2%-inch Georgia pine board with ease, 
and upon recovering the bullets found 
they were considerably mushroomed, 
showing there was considerable energy 
even at that distance. 

We then put up a new Standard Amer- 
ican target with an eight-inch bull. In 
putting up the target I lost a thumb- 
tack, and not being able to find it used 
other tacks, and after the target was 
up, I discovered the thumb tack stick- 
ing out of the target, making a seven 
at six-thirty, the sharp point towards 
me. It then occurred to me_ that 
would be a good place to hold for tens. 

I took the first turn to shoot; the 
wind was blowing fully thirty miles an 
hour and directly across the target. 
Crane did the marking. I succeeded in 
getting four out of ten shots in the 
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Made with 150 grain M. C. Service Bullet, 
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Military Rifle Powder No. 16. 


For further particulars write: 
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bull, consisting of one ten, one nine, 
two eights, four sevens and two sixes. 
One of the sevens hit that thumb tack | 
plumb on the point, and drove it clear | 
thru the 21%4-inch Georgia pine board. 
I recovered it on the opposite side in 
the sand and gravel piled up to stop 
the bullets. Mr. Crane fired his score, 
while I kept count, and marked, but) 
failed to hit the bull or any ‘“‘tacks’’ | 
that I could notice. But he certainly 
did hit that old ‘‘back-stop’” some 
healthy wallups.’’ I expect some day 
in the near future one man will be 
wearing a bullet with a tack in it at- 
tached to his watch chain, and some} 
£00d soul will feel called upon to say 
“We have among us ‘Tack-Hole’ shoot- | 
ers, and men who can hit tacks.’’ Who | 
is next? REM | 

Maryland. | 
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‘QUERIES - 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS. 





EE 
cane ao 


CorresponiJents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. Please 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


I have an idea and I’m anxious to 
know what results would obtain by fol- 
lowing it out. Would it be possible to 
neck down the .25-20 Winchester cart- 
ridge to .22 caliber and use this cart- 
ridge in a made-over Model ’92 Win- 
chester rifle, that is, have Mr, Peterson 
of Denver bore the. barrel and remodel 


the action of the rifle, if anyds neces- 
sary. I would think that this@artridge 
ought to give good results to 300 
yards—200 yards at least. I ™fould ex- 
pect about 2000 foot seconds#velocity 
with about 800 foot pounds ergy at 


the muzzle, and a much flatter trajec- 
tory than the .25-20 gives at all ranges. 
Would it be accurate. I want extreme 
accuracy. Could I neck down the shells 
with a die or would I have to have them 
made and would the shells be apt to 
burst open at the neck that were re- 
sized. What do you think the ballistics 
would be on this cartridge. Using full 
loads of Du Pont Military No. 21 and 
the 70-grain bullet (copper) as made by 
the Savage people for their .22 H. P., 
or the Ideal bullet No. 228367 of 60 
grains weight, with gas check—this 
providing the action can be made to 
handle such a cartridge. Could a blank 
barrel be obtained from the factory 
fitted to the action of the Model ’92 





Winchester all ready to be bored? I 
think the action will handle the cart- 
ridge if it isn’t too long, and that might 
be overcome, I would prefer a 21-inch 
round barrel, half magazine and pistol 
grip, with a good set of sights. This 
ought to make a good outfit for squir- 
rels, chucks, and jackrabbits, with 
enough power for wolves up to 150 
yards. I think such a gun would weigh 
6144 pounds or thereabouts. What do 
you think it would cost to have the 
work done and would I gain enough 
over the regular .25-20 to be worth 
while doing it. Have you ever heard 
of any one doing what I want to with 
this cartridge, and what results were 
obtained? Would Capt. K. K. V. Casey 
of the Du Pont Co. be able to tell me 
anything of the ballistics of this cart- 
ridge.—Leo H. Sholts, Cedar Bluffs, 
Nebr. 

Answer.—I see no reason 
shouldn’t carry out your scheme 
necking down a .25-20 shell to a .22 cal- 
iber and fitting a barrel for it to the 
Winchester action, if you feel like go- 
ing to the trouble. Precisely this has 
been done before, the cartridge being 
known as the .22 Hornet. This was 
done a number of years ago in the day 
of black and semi-smokeless powder, 


why you 
of 


Interesting Ballistics. 


the Stevens company chambering for 
the cartridge, and fitting the barrel to 
their single shot action. Some people 
liked the cartridge and others did not, 
claiming that it fouled excessively, 
which it probably would with black 
powder. The Hornet had a high veloc- 
ity for that day, 1600 or 1700 feet—all 
the velocity possible when using hard- 
ened lead bullets. The bullet weighed 
56 or 60 grains, and the accurate range 
was limited, so it was said. However, 
I think that with smokeless powder and 
a copper-jacketed bullet the cartridge 
you have in mind would be very accur- 
ate up to 200 yards and beyond. Two 
thousand feet of velocity should be ob- 
tained readily, but I do not know what 
the pressure would be, and I do not 
know what pressure the Winchester 
Model ’92 is intended to withstand. 
Pressures would undoubtedly be greater 
than those developed by the .25-20. You 
would have to experiment carefully 
when fitting the cartridge, starting with 
a low charge and increasing a grain at 
atime. It wouldn’t do to fill that shell 
full of powder—neither would that be 
necessary in order to get 2000 feet of 
velocity. Less powder should be used 
with the gas-check bullet than with the 
Savage jacketed bullet. The shells can 


TABLE OF CHARGES, VELOCITY, ENERGY AND TRAJECTORY OF HUNTING RIFLES, COMPILED BY LIEUT.- 


COL. BURGESS, FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS, INDIA. 
Charge, Velocity. Ft.-Sec. Energy, or Striking Force, Height of 
Grains. Ft.-lbs, Trajectory, Ins. 
ifs x 3 vi vi vi Z vi vi vi vi 3 ui 
eens s — Ag Ke — ae Gs = he = Me 
TYPE. s § 3s as = 8 — ce a : > a . = 
Q Ko) © bos Oo nar S ey o = © 12 = S re = 
oa 4 = ‘or v i“ san) an N ia ms a] nN ian - ol 
$2 £e £5 8 G8 8 Ge Se Se EES 
VES EC Pts :) let re nme 256 36S 156 2350 2160 2040 1950 1900 1570 1450 1300 1 2.10 4.0 
eS ae earn ema ot S 186 2400 2240 1 2 4 
Blake American Army...... .300 36S 220 10.02 2000 1625 1.25 2.75 4.53 
.30-30 Winchester .......... 3200 ©6300 165 1970 1377 
British Army .............. .303 30%C215 9% 10.9 2000 1830 1755 1675 1900 1600 1670 1820 1.2 3 4.3 
Miniature Express ......... .860 50S 150 9 6.9 1730 1341 1189 1069 1085 622 489 395 1.96 5.11 11.25 
06-00 TRIG .4cscrcescccases 000 SOB 217-8 16.6 1913 1572 1419 1288 1773 1196 975 797 1.138 3.07 8.1 
Light TOXprees «..........20. .400 82B 205 T% 1900 1530 1340 1190 1660 1050 815 660 1.55 3.97 9.65 
LAght Fixpress ...........% .400 110 300 28.2 27.2 1830 1562 1439 1326 2242 1634 1387 1177 1.55 3.82 8.16 
SEC JE) Lt | ¢ (i 400 52S 300 T% 2021 1753 1630 1527 2500 2100 1750 1500 1.2 3.5 6 
Jeffries’, with black powder. .400 125 360 9 32.3 1790 1568 1465 1868 2275 1975 1726 1506 1.58 3.73 8.05 
Jeffries’ Cordite ........... 400 50C 400 2000 2000 1781 1681 1581 3500 2808 2600 2213 1.2 3.5 5.5 
Jerivies’ Cordite: ....i..<0.006: .400 60C 400 2343 1914 1830 1730 4000 3315 3000 2650 1 3 5.0 
.45-90 Winchester .......... .450 90 300 1544 1256 1144 1055 1595 1050 971 761 2.5 5 11.0 
EMROC TEDPVORS .. 56 cesicce sess 5 450 110B 275 8% 26 1900 1520 13800 1150 2200 1354 1000 8387 15 9.8 10.0 
GiDD'S SPOTtIOe ...<<ccsvsee « 450 90B 360 1567 1959 1313 1200 1918 1606 1347 1150 25 5.5 12 
Rigby’s Cordite light ex.... .450 60C 360 8% 2250 1950 1650 1690 3860 3100 2500 1784 1.3 3.5 6 
Rigby’s Cordite, heavy ex... .450 70C 430 11% 2000 1854 1791 1760 4800 4000 3500 3200 1.2 8 5 
PEDERIE SS cn sexe linen salen a 450 110B 322 8% 28.6 1776 1470 1335 1218 2254 1544 1274 1066 1.68 4.14 9.73 
Magnum’s Express ......... . 450 150B 360 9% 39.6 1910 1628 1490 1867 2967 2970 1784 1502 1.97 3.5 7.8 
.50-110 Winchester ......... .500 110B 300 8% 1540 1299 1076 999 1569 957 777 664 25 4.9 11.05 
Ordinary Express .......... 500 188B 392 83% 3.85 1996 1569 1912 1258 2878 1867 1690 1210 1.63 3.61 8.19 
Ordinary heavy bullet...... 500 138B 444 9 46.2 1784 1507 1382 1270 3136 2287 1813 1593 1.62 3.97 8.62 
Magnum heavy bullet....... .500 169B 480 10 50.6 775 1519 1601 1295 3377 3977 2103 1796 1.66 4.10 §&.76 
Westley Richards’, L. R.... .500 120B 570 1542 1397 1277 1187 3005 2293 2000 1780 2.5 4.8 10.5 
Light, .577 Express......... .577 169B 591 10 60.8 1663 1600 1280 1187 3673 2669 2169 1855 1.87 4.61 10.5% 
Ball and shot (rifled)...... 12-br.110B 547 7% 42.5 13884 985 865 771 2329 1185 913 726 3.17 8.55 17.5 
BUCONONE FITIC 2k access 11-br.191 599 12 50.3 1584 1111 968 852 3356 1658 1253 1033 7.55 7.40 15. 
mrepnent TIC. ......66eken ss 10-br.275 670 11 79.8 1600 1117 970 869 3829 1866 1607 1182 2.5 6.75 12.51 
Blephant rifle ............. 10-br. 275 1070 15 96.9 1430 1211 1122 1052 4884 3503 3007 2648 2.838 7,25 14.1! 
S—Smokeless powder. B—Black powder. C—Cordite powder. Ex—Express. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn't make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific al thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every /FR 
way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- / 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- ZB 
antee goes with each full treatment. If bo Mj 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit f J Uf \ 
when taken according to the plain and . 
easy directions, your money will be 


cheerfully refunded upon demand, 
Let Us Send You Free Book Coupon 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco Dept. 387 , e St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and want to find asure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting ‘‘for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon beiow or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet ori the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 
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When After Big ene 
You'll Need a Pair of 


“TDEAL”’ 


Canvas 


LEGGINGS 


U. S. ARMY STANDARD 
The Boys in the Service tell us 
“They Stand Up, They Fit and 
Wear Well.” They are the kind 
you want for any sort of Out- 
door Service. 
Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 
Easy to put on and take off. 
Look for the "Ideal" label. 
SIZE No. : CALF 4 inches 
5 # 13 
ge 4 
PATENTED, May 26, 1908 
Dec 27,1910 March 28,1911 


If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Sales Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 
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We will pay $500.00 reward to anyone who 
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stone, RAJAH Im. Diamonds 
They stand all diamond tests—fire, acid, file 
and glass cuttin Their brilliancy is eter- 
nal. Guaranteed for a lifetime. Set in solid 


gold, and sent 39 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


if you can tell’ it from a diamond return 
Se today, a our Beautiful, FREE 
rie colors. 
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Fine Fishing and Camping Trips are made more enjoyable 

and complete if you have a KODAK with you. 

The Denver Photo Materials Co., Eastman Kodak Co. 

626 16th Street Denver, Colo. 
The Home of Better Developing and Printing 



















When planning your next Out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. 
Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls toa small light bundle for 
carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Excellent 
in the home as well as on camping, 
motoring and yachting trips. 

Write today for catalog. 


PNEUMATIC MEG. CO. 
” 123 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











| ridge. 
| the chamber fits them snugly, and the 
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| be necked down if you can procure the 
| die. 


They should then be about as 
strong as new cases made for the cart- 
They won’t be apt to burst if 


pressure you develop is not too great. 


| I suggest that you consult Mr. A. W. 
| Peterson of Denver about procuring the 
| barrel, 
| company might be willing to oblige him 


die, and etc. The Winchester 
where they would pay no attention to 
an ordinary shooter. He can give you 


estimates of costs. The whole thing 


| will undoubtedly cost you more than a 


new gun, but you will have the fun of 
carrying out a scheme of your own. 
The action will handle the cartridge 
without change unless the bullet pro- 
jects too far. I doubt if Major Casey 
could more than guess at the ballistics, 


| and he may be too busy to do that.— 
| Editor. 


I have been especially interested 


| lately in the articles on military and 
| sporting powders by Chas. Askins and 


hope to hear more from him on that 
subject. Have lately done considerable 
experimenting with the .250 Savage 
with Du Pont No. 21 and gas check bul- 
lets and find a very fine load using 20.8 
grains No. 21. This load is very accur- 
ate and is fine for either target or 
woodchuck hunting, as it shoots with 
the same sighting as factory ammuni- 
tion up to about 200 yards and has got 
a good punch. If Mr. Askins would be 
interested, you might pass this along 
to him.—KEditor, 

Answer.—Thank you for the dope on 
Savage .250 with Du Pont No. 21 pow- 
der and gas-check bullets. I have no 
doubt but what your load is a very at- 


tractive one, no recoil, accurate, no 
wear on the rifle, and a good one for 
small game and target shooting. You 


| are lucky to have a rifle that shoots 


diamond without destroying | 


this reduced load with the same sight- 
ing as the full charge. These high- 
power rifles come pretty close to being 
all-around rifles when reduced charges 


| are fitted to them.—-Editor (Chas. As: 
kins). 
(1) Is the Colt .388 military automatic 


accurate enough to make 10-shot, 4-inch 
groups at twenty-five yards offhand? 
2) About what groups do you believe 
it capable of at fifty yards offhand? 
3) Does the barrel move during the 


| functioning of the action like the Mau- 


| ser? 
' (4) Is the barrel 


| receive from my ad?- 


| 


| about twenty-five 


barrel move at all? 
detachable without 
tools? (5) How fine and low can the 
trigger pull be reduced to? (6) How 
many answers should you think I will 
—~approximately of 
Henderson, Springfield, 


Does the 


course.—F. B. 
Mass. 
Answer.—(1)—The Colt Military Au- 
tomatie .38 caliber is accurate enough 
to make 4-inch groups at twenty-five 
vards, off-hand or any other way. (2)— 
1 would expect it to shoot into an 8-inch 
circle, possibly better, off-hand, at fifty 
vards—provided the right sort of an off- 
hand man had hold of it, not otherwise. 
It all depends on the man shooting it. 
(3)—The barrel moves. (4)—The bar- 
rel is not detachable without tools. (5) 
The Colt company advises against re- 
ducing the trigger pull at all. Probably 
a clever gunsmith could reduce the pull 
to four pounds. (6)—You ought to get 
answers a month.— 





| Editor. 
What is the velocity of the _ .30-30 
with 26-in. barrel, and the energy, 


using 170-grain Newton bullet and the 


latest progressive DuPont powder? Is 
this rifle with the above load big 
enough for anything in the U. S. A— 
Loyd Smith, Scranton, Iowa. 
Answer.—Velocity of the .30-30 with 
170-grain bullet, using 33 grains of Du- 
Pont No. 16 powder, 2,250 feet second. 
Thirty-two grains of DuPont No. 18 
gives the same velocity. The energy 
with either charge would be 1,910 foot 
pounds. Much higher velocity and 
higher energy can be obtained by the 
use of a 150-grain bullet. The cartridge 
is heavy enough for any American 
game unless it is grizzly bear.—Editor. 





How many grains of powder is in the 
.35 S. & W. automatic, also in the .380 
Colt, Mso the .38 Colt? Give velocity, 
energy and penetration at 25-50-75 
yards. Will the .38 special shoot as 
well in the Positive Police Special as 
in the Officers’ model with 6-inch bar- 
rels? Have you ever heard of one of 
these two guns blowing up while shoot- 
ing factory smokeless cartridges?— 
Reader. 

Answer.—The factories do not give 
the number of grains of powder used in 
the .35 Smith & Wesson or .380 Colt: 
that lets us out. The .38 Colt short 
contains 18 grains, the long 19 grains 
of black powder—also loaded with 
smokeless powder, but the amount not 
stated. One authority gives the smoke- 
less powder load as 4 grains weight of 
either Hercules, Bullseye or DuPont 
RSQ, this for the Colt .38, inside lubri- 
cated shell. Factories do not give 
ballistics for ranges of 25, 50 and 75 
yards. We can’t either. A revolver 
with 6-inch barrel would have consider- 
able advantage, other things being 
equal. Never heard of one of these re- 
volvers blowing up with factory car- 
tridges.—Editor. 

I have a .32-20 W. C. F. rifle, model 
1892, new gun. I reload empty shells 
with 3 grains Bullseye’ smokeless. 
About one-third of the shells burst or 
crack each time they are reloaded. 
Here is a schedule I kept of the reload- 
ing of a box of 50 Remington shells: 


BUPA i cic-e bind con oo eee an eee shot 
San a cs) 8 burst 
I A NONMIE: 3. 36 ssc Peas + wR 12 burst 
SU eb PRO oc 6 as seed bwees 9 burst 
oh eR OEE 0.5 x cia'o an Donte eee 11 burst 
TO SG SGIWAG 6 os dwvc sae wears 7 burst 
SOUR  ROIOREE 6356 sat wceincses 3 burst 


I have tried 2% grains Bullseye with 
about the same result. The shells do 
not show signs of strain but look like 
they are burned through. I have tried 
3% and also 4 grains without bursting 
some of them. But 3 grains seems to 
be about the right load, as the ones 
that do not burst carry up with factory 
loaded shells.—Corporal John R. Vic- 
tors, Fort Stevens, Ore. 

Answer.—The powder seems to be 
too quick for your weight of bullet. If 
you could get hold of 100-grain bullets 
such as were used in the Colt .32-20, 
or the 77-grain bullet of the .32 Colt 
automatic, it is probable that your 3 
grains of Bullseye would work all right. 
However, in your place, we would dis- 
card the Bullseye powder and instead 
use about 10 grains of DuPont No. 8&0 
or 9 grains of DuPont No. 75, where 
upon we believe that your troubles from 
bursted shells will be over and at the 
same time you will secure full standard 
velocities. Fine-grained and _ quick 
powders like Bullseye and DuPont RSQ 
are adapted only to very light bullets, 
in very moderate charges.—Editor. 














I notice in the June issue a reply to | 
L. H. Ellis of Silver City, N. M., in| 
which you state that you do not believe | 
a telescope sight would work on a New- | 
ton rifle on account of interference | 
with the bolt. Are you not mistaken | 
about this, as the bolt handle on the | 
Newton turns down into a slot cut in| 
the stock and consequently does not | 
turn up so high as in most bolt-action | 
rifles? I have a .256, and while I have | 
never used a ’scope on it I find that the | 
bolt does not turn up far enough to | 
touch an ordinary four-power ‘scope | 
even if laid flat on top of the receiver. 
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The CROWNING EFFORT 





T is a fitting culmination of successful years that 
today the full energies of the Savage Arms Corpo- 
ration are devoted to helping win the war. 
We are thus serving you more fully than has ever 


| ioe 
In fact, if I remember correctly, Mr. | before been our privilege. 


Newton gives as his reason for notch- 
ing the stock and leaving the matted 
spaces on top of the receiver that any 


J am wrong in this; if so, no harm done. 
-F, H. Blair, Denver, Colo. 
Answer.—You are. probably right 

about the bolt handle of the Newton 


not interfering with a telescope. Juess | y ( “WS AY a1} : qr - 
we got our idea from the Newton.- | ZAG IK L | MS ORPORAYI {QO N 


Springfield, wherein the bolt handle 
would interfere unless the ‘scope was | 
set pretty high. We have not been 
able to get hold of a Newton rifle, | 
though promised one some time since. 
—KEditor. 


Please give list of books on ballistics, 
interior and exterior, and of guns, loads, 
powders, etc., generally, to give one a 
general knowledge of the science. 1} 
want a telescope for a .22 rifle, also one | 
for a Springfield and a Newton. Please 
advise me what to use. Do you con- 
sider Malcolm and Stevens as_ good 
‘scopes? My .22 rifles are Winchester 
musket, Stevens .414 and Remington 
.12 c.—P. L. Marston. 

Answer.—“The Modern Rifle’ (Bevis 
& Donovan), containing exterior and | 
interior ballistics, two volumes (the 
lest not yet issued) can be furnished by 
Outdoor Life. These books and Dr. 
Mann’s “The Bullet’s Flight,” are} 
standard. The only telescopes procur- | 
able to our knowledge are those made | 
by the Winchester Company, Stevens | 
Company, and Malcolm Company. All| 
are good glasses within limitations, | 
having rather narrow field for hunting 
purposes. You will have to take one 
or the other of these, as foreign glasses | 
cannot be purchased now, best of our | 
knowledge. We have used the Win- 
chester No, 5 and like it. Don’t know 
how much trouble there would be in fit- | 
ting it to a Springfield or a Newton. 
Editor. 


I have an 1890 model Winchester | 
rifle chambered for the .22 short cart- | 
ridge. Will it handle the .22 L. R. 
cartridge satisfactorily, if I have the 
barrel rechambered, and a 1906 model | 
carrier fitted in place of the present | 
one?—Roscoe M. Norvell, Portsmouth, | 
ING, (EE: 


Answer.—Better consult the Win-| 
chester company before endeavoring to | 
make the change you suggest. Ordi- 
narily the twist of the long-rifle bar- 
rel would be quicker than the twist of 
the barrel intended for 22 short, and 
the longer bullet might keyhole if shot | 
from the slower twist. The Winches- 
ter company will be able to decide | 
about this. The surer plan would be 
to purchase the 1906 model outright, 
the Model 1890 not being adapted to} 
the long rifle cartridge.—Editor. 





1 : . . 
None of the peace-time Savage products will be 
ordinary ‘scope might be used. Maybe| made until every governmental requirement of us 


'shall have been met. 
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27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 





HEADACHE 


| TABLETS | 


For HEADACHES, NEURALGIAS, LAGRIPPE, COLDS, 








10 


CENTS 





Women's ACHES AND ILLS 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR “A-K” TABLETS 
THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 








25 


CENTS 

















Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 


and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 


and Foreign Countries. Trademarks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN 


Phone Main 2853, 
DENVER, COLORADO 











With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 


Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
PATENT LAWYER SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy 


Prof. Stainsky was the originator of the plastic artin taxidermy. His 
creations, showing the natural life-like reproduction of valued trophies 


5 reproduced in this ad. Hunters, send him your 





has brought him thousands of letters from the 
world’s greatest hunters expressing appreciation 
for the prefect work he has done forthem. Prof. 
Stainsky was awarded medals at the Paris, Chicago 
and St. Louis World’s Fairs, one of which is 


trophies and be sure of their proper treatment. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. , Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 













Lefever YW 
guns have 
n high 

gate guns 
or 60 years. 
Ask the oldest 
shooter you know 
who made the first 
high grade gun in 
America and he wi 
tell you "Lefever." 
When the worlds 
championship 
was 2 | ot off in 
London a Lefever 
won it. 
Quality always 
wins. 





Whrite for catalog— 

double guns $33 up. 

There will be a short- 

age of guns this year 
uy early. 


Lefever Arms Co., Inc., Box 1010, Ithaca, N. Y. 













You are assured the best of service by mention 


ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 





25,000 Words 





OFTEN d 


Mispronounce 


There Are 25,000 Chances for You to Make 
Yourself Ludicrous in the Pronunciation 
of English Words 


And yet the man or woman of good breeding 
cannot afford to take a single one of them. 

You should be familiar with the proper pro- 
nunciation of these 25,000 tricky words and be 
ever on your guard against misusing them. 

Speech occupies so important a place in the 
society, business and professional life of our day 
that its intensive study is practically becoming 
the hobby of all intelligent citizens. 

Slipshod and incorrect pronunciation is taken 
as a suresign of careless and indifferent breeding. 
A Blunt Mispronunciation of One 
Important Word May— 

Spoil the charm of your conversation—Ruin a 
good speech—Make a lecture ludicrous—De- 
stroy the power of a sermon—Discount a sales 
talk—Lessen the prestige of a teacher, and 
invite derision and discomfiture. 


Your train of thought may be valuable and in- 
teresting—your grammar may be correct—your 
appearance faultless—but you destroy the effect 
of all these if your spoken English is shabby and 
imperfect. 

You may avoid all this by obtaining the new volume 


Desk Book o 


25,000 WORDS 


Frequently Mispronounced 


Compiled by F. H. Vizetelly. Litt D., LL. D., Managing Editor 
of The New Standard Dictionary; author of ''A Desk Book of 





Errors In English,'’ ete 
It indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, geographical 


names, and proper names of all kinds current in literature 


science and the arts. In addition to this, all words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks are included. The preferences 
of the principal dictionaries of the English language are placed 
on record and national peculiarities indicated and explained 


Large 12mo, almost 1000 pages, thin paper bound tn cloth 
SECS SSSSTESSESSSES CERSEEESSEREEeeeeeeeeee 


USE THIS FORM 


Money Back if Dissatisfied 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis §t., Denver, Colo. 


Send: me 25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 
T enclose $1.72 for it, and you will refund all | have paid if 
1 am dissatisfied and frettirn the book within tea days 
NAME. i..csssccdeses ls cad ‘ 
ADDRESS..,... Pe Mahila Shad bn ee ais 
CITY STATE 


* |f you desire thé book with thumb notch index add 40c 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 











In the July issue of Outdoor Life 
last year, I note in Mr. Askins’ article, 
“Shotgun Ballistics,’ the following re- 
sults as obtained with his L, C. Smith 
gun: 12-ga. Three drams Du Pont, 
114, No. & shot, 25 yards: 70-shot hit 
magazine; one shot penetrated 27 
leaves, most of the shot penetrated 19 
leaves.” I have a Sauer 12-ga., 6% lbs. 
weight, 30-in. barrels, right modified, 
left full-choke, and wishing to know how 
this gun performed I repeated Mr. As- 
kins’ experiment with the following re- 
sults: Three drams Du Pont smoke- 
less, 14% oz. No. § shot, distance, what 
I considered 25 vards—25 long steps— 
78 shot hit magazine; one shot pene- 
trated &7 leaves: several 60 leaves, the 
majority 40 leaves. I used the full- 
choke barrel and the shell was loaded 
by me. I consider this performance re- 
markable as far as the penetration is 
concerned. What do you think about 
it yourself? Ihave an Army Special Colt 
revolver, .38 Special, with 3-in. barrel. 
Can you tell me if there is any appre- 
ciable difference in the penetration as 
compared with guns of longer barrels 
(four or six inches), at short distances, 
say ten to fifteen yards, using the full 
load cartridge? I wish all my shooting 
country fellows understood English, as 
no doubt they would benefit a great 
deal by the interesting information 
contained in your valuable magazine.— 
G. A. Aleman, Mexico City, Mex. 

Answer.—The test of a Smith shot- 
gun at a magazine was made by a 
friend of mine in Buffalo, N. Y.. not 
myself. I have no Smith gun, and have 
not tried any other sort of a gun at a 
magazine. I take it such a penetration 
test would carry little information un- 
less precisely the same magazine were 
used, that is as a comparison of guns 
and loads. Both the pattern and the 
penetration of your gun would’ look 
pretty good to me, but I don’t know 
much about the size of the magazine or 
the quality of the paper in it. There 
would be an appreciable difference be- 
tween the penetration of a Colt .38 Spe- 
cial with 8-in. barrel and one with 6- 
in. barrel. But at 10 or 15 yards the 


short barrel would have penetration 
enough for defensive purposes, so 
wouldn’t worry about the _ difference. 


When it came to hitting what I shot 
at, at longer ranges, is where the short 
barrel would bother me.—Editor. 


If a trap shooter of considerable ex- 
perience can break 90% or better of 
his targets with a double gun weighing 
734 lbs., 30 in. barrel, full choke, could 
he improve his scores with a heavier 
gun and 32 in. barrels; his fault being 
a habit of shooting too quick, too fast, 
2s compared with the speed of the best 
trap shots? Could he afford to shoot 
gun with slightly modified choke, say 
than full: he being a very 
quick shot, thus giving him about the 
same pattern as the shooter who is a 
little slower but who uses a full choke? 

R. W. Murray, Jansen, Neb. 
believe that a 


5% less 


Answer.—I heavier 


gun would improve your scores, say a 
heavy single-barrel trap gun 32 inches 
The other scheme of a modified choke 
might work out nicely too. The best 
trap shooting the writer ever did, and 
he too is a particularly quick shot, was 


with a modified choke, a barrel with 
an average pattern of 63%. It might 
well be worth while for you to try just 
such a barrel. I must warn you though 
that the time might come when you 
would be handicapped back to twenty 
yards, and then the modified choke 
would not do so well.—Kditor. 


I have a 10 gauge Colt shotgun, 1882 
model, hammerless, weighing %% 
pounds, 30 inch barrels, left full choke, 
right moderate, and costing when new 
$165, which I intend using for geese in 
Canada. Would you please tell me 
what in your opinion is the proper load 
for this gun, and the kind of powder you 
would use; also where I could obtain 
a good set of reloading tools? Also in 
February Outdoor Life, page 134, there 
is a ballistic table for military pow- 
der No. 16, giving the different rifles 
to which it is adapted, viz., .25-35 Win- 
chester, which says powder weight 26 
grains; powder bulk 31 grains, D. E. 
slide, and goes on down until it comes 
to the .380-40 Krag, powder weight 45.5 
grains, powder bulk 50 grains, D. E. F. 
slide. What does “D. E, slide’ and 
“D. E. F. slide’ mean? Although I 
have read the article over several times 
I have been unable to understand it.— 
J. R. Kernighan, Portland, Ore. 

Answer.—The proper load for your 
10 gauge Colt gun should be 3% to 4 
drams of smokeless powder and 114 
ounces of shot. Any of the brands of 
smokeless powder are good, say Du 
Pont, E. C., Schultze, Dead Shot. The 
figures and the slides which you men- 
tion having seen and failed to under- 
stand in the article on Sporting pow- 
ders, have reference to the Ideal Uni- 
versal Powder Measure. This measure 
has slides, one pulling out leaves a 
powder chamber which measures up to 
a certain number of grains. If the 
quantity is not enough to meet require- 
ments then another slide is pulled out 
which enlarges the powder chamber ot 
the measure. Send for the Ideal Hand 
Book, Ideal Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven, Conn. This Hand Book con- 
tains a cut of the measure with in- 
structions for its use, and the whole 
thing will become plain to you in a 
minute.—Editor. 


I have lately purchased a Harrington 
Richardson .44 shot-gun and should be 
greatly pleased to have your advice as 
to the ammunition to be used in such 
a fire-arm. Outdoor Life is a great 
magazine and I buy it every month.- 


Rulison R, Valentine, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Answer.—Use 44. shotgun © shells 


made of brass, the kind adapted to and 
used in the Marble Game Getter.—Edi- 
tor. 

I want the address which will give 
me information regarding the Sweeley 
cartridges referred ‘to by Mr. Askins in 
his article on Shotgun in the June num- 





ber of Outdoor Life.—A, H. Bannon. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Answer.—The inventor of the 


Sweeley cartridge is E. M. Sweeley, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. Tnese cartridges 
are not on the market and none ot 
them are obtainable.—Editor. 
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REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 











| have just bought a Hopkins & AIl- 
len .22-cal. single shot pistol with 10- 
in, barrel and am very much pleased 
with its design and general appearance. 
The grip fits my hand much better than 
that of the Smith & Wesson pistol and 
|] think the breech fastening is better. 
Are these pistols still being manufac- 
tured? Is the Stevens Arms & Tool 
Co, still in existence, or has it been 
absorbed by another company? If so, 
has the manufacture of the Stevens 
rifles and pistols been discontinued ?— 
H. W. Fry, Melbourne, Australia. 


Answer.—The address of the Hop- 
kins & Allen Arms Co. is Norwich, 
Conn., U. S. A. The adddress of the 
stevens Arm & Tool Co. is Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. These firms are inexist- 
ence and will furnish such goods as 
they have on hand only, for the dura- 
tion of the war. They are busy with 
government work, and are not supply- 
ing the trade. It would be best to com- 
municate with them direct for the in- 
formation you desire, no doubt they 
would be pleased to hear from you. 


Kindly accept a word of apprecia- 
tion for your remarkable magazine, 
which I enthusiastically look forward 
to and read every month. I want to 
impose upon your kindness or perhaps 
that of Chauncey Thomas or Lee 
Knapp. I have had some _ difficulty 
getting smokeless cartridges for the 
45 New Service. I recently purchased 
two boxes of Remington make, and 
upon opening them discovered that the 
cartridges were somewhat shorter than 
the black powder shells that I had pre- 
viously used. These new shells do not 
fit forward as far in the chambering 
in the cylinder as the others, and the 
question in my mind is whether they 
are aS accurate as the full length 
shells, also, whether they will do any 
harm if used, that is, in the way of 
leading? Which is the most powerful, 
factory-loaded smokeless. shells, or 
those loaded with black powder? I 
am curious to get one of the new Smith 
and Wesson side-arms chamber for the 
4, rimless smokeless ammunition. 
They are now being furnished by the 
government, but are difficult to obtain. 

Floyd R. Town, ist Lt., M. R. C. 


hank you for your letter of the 6th, 
and assure you we appreciate very 
much the kind words you have spoken 
rezarding Outdoor Life. In answer to 
your query, will say that in shooting a 
shorter shell than the revolver is cham- 
beved for, one is liable to get inac- 
( cy, and also fouling in the chamber 
i, ‘ront of the shell. The same might 
ap ly to a .44 Smith & Wesson Special 
shooting a .44 Russian cartridge, or 
a..3 Smith & Wesson Special by shoot- 
a .38 Colt regular cartridge in it, 
they will not harm the arm. How- 
. the United States army used the 
1 Colts S. A. Army revolver for over 
- vears, and the most of the ammuni- 
u used was a cartridge loaded with 
-S -rains of black powder, and the shell 
W much shorter than the cylinder 
We chambered for. That same model 
Iver is still used by most men 
W' n they want to do business with a 
Sly zun, as it is more capable of doing 


business than any revolver made to | 


date. There are many of us that would 


like to get one of the Colt or Smith & | 


Wesson revolvers that handle the .45 
automatic cartridge, but I think it will 


be sometime before they are distrib- | 
uted in this country, and not until the | 


foreign service is supplied. 
volvers black powder is more effective 
than the smokeless powder.—Editor. 


In most re- | 


I recently came into possession of 


an automatic pistol, and I wish to know 
the name of manufacturer, model and 
probable cost of same. On the left side 
of barrel is stamped ‘‘Fabrique Nation- 
ale Herstal Liege (Browning Patent),” 
while directly below this on a small 


plate is stamped “Brevete S. G. D. G.”’ | 


It shoots the Rem.-U. M. C. .32 A. C. P. 

cartridges.—D, Greer, Dallas, Texas. 
Answer.—The automatic pistol you 

describe was made in Liege, Belgium, 


by what was one of the largest gun | 


works in the world. It was one of 
Browning’s patents and was put out 
before the Colt of the same caliber. 
There were many of them sold in Amer- 
ica and Mexico. The “Fabrique Na- 
tionale Herstal” is the firm which made 
them. I do not know just what the 
“Brevete S. G. D. G.” represents. There 
are two models of them: one has the 
barrel on top, and one has the barrel 
underneath the recoil spring These 
and other similar weapons were made 
in very iarge quantities in both Bel- 
gium and France.—Editor. 

What is the velocity, penetration and 
energy of a Savage .32 automatic? 
What small game is it good for? Would 
a small .25 Mauser automatic do for 
indoor shooting and small game? How 
often should an automatic be’ taken 
apart and cleaned?—Henry Darnell, 
Center Harbor, N. H. 

Answer.—The ballistics as given by 
A. L. A. Himmelwright for the .32 auto- 
matic pistol are as follows: Muzzle 
velocity 50 ft. from muzzle, 938 F. S.; 
muzzle energy, 144.8 ft. lbs.; penetra- 
tion, 5 in. 
volvers are intended for a _ defense 
weapon, and about all the game they 
are capable of bagging is tin cans. 
Very few people hunt game with a re- 
volver. A .25 Mauser automatic is a 
very poor weapon for indoor shooting, 
or for any other purpose. An automatic 
should be cleaned as often as the user 
sees that it needs it, or as often as it 
gets dirty.—Editor. 

Would it make any difference if one 
would shoot shorts mostly and then 
use the Long or Long Rifle cartridges 
in a .22 rifle?—Floyd Otto, Florence 
Station, Ill. 

Answer.—Any of the .22 caliber guns 
that are made to take all three lengths 
of cartridges should always be cleaned 
after using the shorter sizes before us- 
ing the longer one, and then you will 
have no difficulty with them. If left 
dirty after using the shorter cartridge 
and attempting to use the longer shells, 
they are more than likely to extract 
hard on account of their being forced 
in over the residue left in front of the 
short shell.—Editor. 





Automatic pistols and re- | 








FTER the shooting, you 
se . 2s 4 
need no pointer”’ to find 
the good meal that’s waiting on 
your appetite. 


It’s packed in your jar of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

Pry the cover off the jar, cut a 
few good-sized slices of bread — 
then spread them thick with the 
Peanut Butter. Simple, isn’t it? 

That’s the reason for its popu- 
larity with lovers. of country 
Beech-Nut methods take 
care to retain a// the natural 
richness of the finest Virginia 
and Spanish Peanuts. Highly 
nourishing; yields three times as 
many Calories as steak. 

Order Beech- Nut Peanut But- 
ter from your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NuT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE Nov YORK 


“ Foods of Finest Flavor’”’ 


sport. 














Weekly War Map 


Service 


A new map sent you each week 
showing the new battle lines-and 
location of important events. Also 
new war pictures. 

Write for information. Rea- 
sonable price. We are the orig- 
inators of the Weekly War Map 
Service. 


Review Service Association 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Grand American Handicap. 
By Peter P. Carney. 


Winning the Grand American Han- 
dicap, heralded these many years as 
the premier event of trapdom, is the 
hope and desire of every trapshooter. 
It is this hope that springs eternal 
that brings out such a goodly crop of 
trapshooters for the event year after 
year. The winning of the Grand 
American Handicap is to a trapshot 
what the winning of four games in the 
world’s baseball series would be to a 
baseball pitcher. Both would feel 
proud. <A trapshooter cannot do any- 
thing bigger than win the Grand 
American, and it is impossible for a 
baseball hurler to achieve more fame 
than the winning of a quartet of 
games in the world’s series would 
bring him. 

John Dean Henry of Elkhart, Ind., 
like hundreds of others, trailed to the 
Grand American year in and year out, 


and like the hundreds of others, he 
always felt that some year he would 
pull thru with the highest score. This 
was Henry’s year. Henry’s name was 
one of the hundreds that one would 
pass in the score without giving it a 
second thought. He has never done 
anything in trapshooting that merited 
attention outside of Elkhart. An 88 
per cent shooter he was placed on six- 
teen yards. He did not excite any 
curiosity during the early days of the 
tournament by his performances; but 
in the Grand American there was a 
new Henry. 

He had a new gun. And they do say 
that it is possible to break more tar- 
gets with a gun that fits. Unquestion- 
ably this is true. It is possible to play 
better tennis with a racquet that fits 
cne’s hand, it is possible to hit a base- 
ball better with a bat that suits one’s 
grip, and it is much easier walking in 
shoes that fit one’s feet. So that it is 
good logic that one can shoot better 


with a gun that fits. Henry proved the 
correctness of this assertion. He used a 
different gun in every event and al- 
ways hovered around his 88 per cent. 
Previous to the Grand American 
Handicap, not many minutes previous 
either, Henry picked up a gun and put 
it to his shoulder. He liked the fit, 
bought the gun, and used it for the 
first time in the Grand American, and 
turned in a 97 score. That gun is 
geing to be very popular with John 
Dean Henry until his last gasp. 
Henry was tied with Henry J. Pend- 
ergast of Phoenix, N. Y., for first 
honors. Henry was shooting from 16 
yards and Pendergast from 22 yards. 
Pendergast for four successive years 
has won the championship of the state 
of New York. Nothing else needs be 
said about his ability to break the tar- 
gets. Henry proved best in the shoot- 
off. The Elkhart man was visibly 
nervous. He shot as often from 17 
yards as he did from 16, but he broke 

















PROMINENT SHOOTERS IN GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


1—John D. Henry, Eckhart, Ind. 
Irapshooting Champion, 1918. 


Professional Trapshooting Champion of 1917 and 1918. 
Pendergast, Phoenix, New York. 
7—A. R. Chezih, Portal, N. D. 
96x100, from 18 yards. 9—E. F. 


can Handicap. 6—H. J. 
American Handicap. Lost on shoot off. 
enport, Iowa. Winner of Preliminary Handicap. 
Handicap. 96x100, from 21 yards. Lost shoot off. 
ment, 153. 11—B. F. Ellert, Des Moines, lowa. 


old. Youngest feminine shooter in Grand American 


1918 winner of Grand American 
3—Mark Arie, Thomasboro, II. 


Tied for first place in Chicago Overture. 


Handicap. 


Winner of South Shore Introductory. 


10—Dave Fauskee, Worthington, Minn. 
99x100. 


Handicap. 13—Mrs. Harold Almert, Chicago. 


pionship. 14—Frank M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash., National Amateur Champion at double targets. 


Heer for National Amateur Championship 


Lost on shoot off. 


19x20, 


97x100. 2— 
Winner of Columbus Cup for High 
5—Captain Andy Meaders, Nashville, Tenn., 79 years young. Oldest shooter in the Grand 
198x200, from 18 yards. 
Winner of shoot off for first in Chicago Overture. 
Woodward, Houston, 
Tied for first place in Chicago Overture. 
12—Miss Lucile Meusel, Green Bay, Wis., 1° 
Winner of 1918 Woman’s Amateur Trapshooting ‘ 

15—Fred Tomlin, Pennsgrove, N. J. Tied ' 
Photographs furnished by ‘The 


W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla. National A! 
Average. 562x600. 4—Homer Clark, Alt r 


Tied for first place in 
99x100. S8—E. J. Buck 
Tied for first place in Preli 
High run of t 





Texas. 


National Sports Syndicate,’’ Philadelphi 














the targets. It was just such a shoot- 
{ off as last year when the veteran Mark | 
: Arie and the newcomer Charles Lar- 


son toed the mark. Larson was ex- 
tremely nervous while Arie was con- 


= fident; too confident. The nervous 
man won. Pendergast was as confi- 
ve dent of victory that he felt he could | 
not lose. He was one target ahead | 
and four to shoot, then missed two in 
he succession, both thru over confidence. | 
la “I would give $1,000 to shoot at| 
11- those two targets again,” said Pender- 
at, gast to the writer after the event. “It 
an was the chance of a lifetime,’’ he con- 
us tinued, ‘‘and I thought the honors 
ut would come to me. It only shows how 
it. easily we are fooled. It has always 
he been my ambition to win the Grand 
nd American and then when the oppor- 
is tunity presented itself I could not take | 
hn advantage of it. I won more than a/| 
thousand dollars this week and would 
d- gladly give it all to have another 
st smash at those last two targets that 
16 got away.” 
is. Henry had nothing to say; he was 
rs happy, glad that he won; too glad to 
ite talk. He was surprised, agreeably so. | 
be In a way the victory of Henry is a 
ur- good thing for the sport. It proves 
ot- that the mediocre shooter has a 
jy chance to win the greatest of trap- 
17 shooting events. And this thought in 
ke mind will encourage many more shoot- | 





ers to try their hand in the premier | 


event. 


could not be staged at a better place 


fied. Of course the war had some- 
thing to do with the cutting down of 


number of targets thrown this year 


cluded on time for the first time since 
it was held in Dayton in 1913. This 


tion. It was the sixth tournament 
held in Chicago, and the average entry 
for the six is 605. The average entry 
list for the 19 Grand Americans is 
417. And it is breaking no secret to 
admit here that no shooter has won 
the event twice. 

The Grand American Handicap, 
however, was only one of many in- 
teresting events. The National Ama- 
teur Championship race, a real cham- 
Pionship event, and in the opinion of 
the writer the real classic of the tour- 
hainent, attracted entries from 36 
States; either the state champion or 





by William H. Heer of Guthrie, Okla. 
His score was 98. This is the first 
tr this event has been won by any- 
thiig else but a 99 score. Heer was 
tie’ by Fred Tomlin of Pennsgrove, 
N. Tomlin missed one target in the 
shoot off. Heer went straight. The 
Div essional championship was won 
10: the second successive year’ by 
er Clark, of Alton, Ill. The Col- 
is Cup, for high average, was won 
by Mark Arie, of Thomasboro, Ill. 
is the second year in succession 
has been the high average man 


til =e 





L 


‘ts from all distances. Arie was 
by Fred Tomlin of Pennsgrove, 







t off. 
me little things out of the ordin- 








was 214,740. The tournament con-| 


the runner-up. This event was won| 


he tournament. He hroke 562/| 


W.-h., but Troeh was not equal on the| 


In every sense of the word the 
Grand American Handicap Trapshoot- | 
ing Tournament was a success. _It| 


than the South Shore Country Club. | 
There is every convenience there for | 
the shooters. The location is central | 
and every one always goes away satis- | 


entries and this was expected. The} 


is something decidedly worthy of men-| 
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ITHACA AGAIN WINS 


Grand American Handicap 
= 


“| J. D. Henry borrowed an Ithaca he First ! 
never saw before and beat the world’s 
best shooters. 

Henry Pendergast withanIthacawon Second! 
second after tieing for first. 

R. C. Rains and J. Park with Ithacas Phhipd ! 
tied for third. 

G. Rupert with an Ithaca tied for Fourth! 
fourth 





South Shore Introductory 
Handicap 


First !—Henry Pendergast with an Ithaca. 

Ithacas made a clean sweep in the G. A. H. last year. 

Ithacas have broken world’s records week after week 
this year. 

Ithacas were 1, 2, 3, 4 in the G. A. H. this year. 

Absolute proof that any man can break more targets 
with an Ithaca. 

Catalog free. Double hammerless guns, $32.50 up. 
Single trap guns, $100 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 10 ithaca, N. Y. 
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DESIGNERS: 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


for Catalogs, 
advertisements | 
or offer Purposes 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 


m. 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, wm ange 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 


agists or by Ne 
mail, Avy cents,” THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°™ ern. M ca tocs 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers. 








Outdoor Life 













and Single Trigger— 


Exposition. 


The finest gun 
in the world for 
game or traps. 


Send for new 
illustrated catalog. 


A.H.FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 North [8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Guaranteed for Life 


MMT TTT 
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FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 














JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire, 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Inalessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its horders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. Noone connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











Awarded Gold | 
Medal for both Gun | 


ary presented themselves during the 
shooting. For instance, in the 


Panama— | National Amateur Championship event 


Pacific | 


there were four left-hand shots; the 
champion, Heer; Bair of California, 
Duncan of Tennessee, and Foord of 
Delaware. One Indian shot through. 
He was Harry Little Bear of Paw- 
huska, Okla. There were ten men in 
service uniforms, eight soldiers and 
a sailor shooting through, one of the 
soldiers being the champion of Indi- 
ana. He was given time off to repre- 
sent his state. The runner-up in In- 
diana, Arvin, is a sailor, and he was 
on hand in case Shuck failed as the 
state’s representative. 

It is interesting to note, too, that 
the Red Cross benefited to the extent 
ot $2,000 by the shoot; that the West 
beat the East by two targets in the 
first East-West match ever staged; 
that there was a boy of 9 years, a 
girl of 17, and a man of 79 years 
shooting through. These ages indi- 
cate that trapshooting is the sport of 
a'l ages, for all people. 


Trapshooters’ National Organ- 
ization. 


By Chas. E. Shaw, Jr. 


For the past quarter of a century 
trapshooting has struggled along with- 
out any organized direction or help 
from the amateur, the one individual 
best fitted to aid in placing his sport 
on the same high plane to which other 
sports have been elevated bY organ- 
ized national effort. 

The logical organization to under- 
take this task is the Interstate Trap- 


shooting Association, whose  head- 
quarters address is Marbridge build- 


ing, 34th St. and Broadway, New York 
City. This association has done much 
gcod work in supervising tournaments 
and in keeping up the interest in the 
sport by this means. 

The interests of the amateur trap- 
shooters must be more carefully con- 
sidered. Prospective shooters should 
be shown the advantages of the sport 
and brought into the ranks of trap- 
shooting. Plans have been carefully 
worked out for the purpose of placing 
the control of the sport of trapshoot- 
ing largely in the hands of the ama- 
teur, where it rightfully belongs. In 
the same manner in which the Golf 
Association has developed its national 
organization, whereby lovers of that 
sport may nationally legislate for its 
future development, will the Inter- 
state give the voice of the amateur the 
weight it should properly have in the 
organization and management of the 
association, and which is so essential 
to the future expansion and develop- 
ment of the sport. Under this plan of 
operation the first function of the or- 
ganization will be to lend encourage- 
ment to the beginner or prospective 
shooter and provide adequately for 
the welfare of the amateur. Through 
this Interstate Service Board the as- 
sociation will render much needed 
service to clubs and the trapshooting 
public by supplying a standardized or- 
ganization plan; by giving assistance 
to clubs in developing their plans, and 
by giving expert advice and helpful 
suggestions to inactive clubs which 
need to be stimulated. As a member 
of the Interstate Trapshooting Associ- 


| ation you will assist in furthering this 


You will have 
this 


project in its entirety. 
a voice in the operation of 
national organization 


and can help 


strengthen the standing of the sport 
of trapshooting. If you have any »p- 
terest whatsoever in trapshooting, you 
should become a member of the Int-y- 
state Trapshooting Association and 
lend your support to the national o:- 
ganization. The dues of one dollar 
per year are a barrier to no man. 

There are two classes of member- 
ship, Active Membership and Org: 
ization Membership :— 

Active Membership is available to 
any white man or woman interested 
in the formal or informal sport of 
trapshooting, upon payment of the 
yearly dues. Only Active Members in 
good standing shail have the right to 
take part in tournaments and events 
held under the direction of the Inter- 
state Trapshooting Association or ‘o 
receive trophies or prizes offered by 
the asseciation and to have a voice in 
iis organization and maintenance. 
Identification Cards are issued to 
Active Members. 

Organizations such as gun _ clubs, 
country clubs, yacht clubs, schools, re- 
sorts, manufacturing institutions, job- 
bing firms, ete., are entitled to affili- 
ation with the Interstate Trapshooting 
Association upon payment of annual 
dues of five dollars, for which charter 
of affiliation for the year will be is- 
sued. A club or organization having 
twenty-five or more active interstate 
members is recognized as a club by 
the Interstate Trapshooting Associa- 
tion and as such it is entitled to the 
complete organization and mainten- 
ance service of the association. The 
club must hold a eharter of affiliation, 
however, to be entitled to conduct a 
registered tournament under the direc. 
tion of the Interstate Trapshooting 
Association or to receive the benefit 
or trophies or prizes offered by the as- 
sociation. If there is no club in your 
vicinity your membership in this as- 
sociation is the first step and the 
quickest way of establishing one. 





Champion of Texas. 

Harley F. Woodward is 15 years old 
and is the trapshooting champion of 
Texas. Winning a state trapshooting 
championship is a great achievement, 
and winning a state title at 15 years is 
an even greater triumph. 

In winning the Texas State Cham- 
pioniship young Woodward had to de 
feat E. F. Forsgard, a veteran, and 
one of the best shots in the Lone Star 
state, in a shoot-off at 80 targets, They 
tied for the championship on 98 breaks 
On the shoot-off Woodward ran 18, 2, 
16, 20, while Forsgard broke 18, 2, 
16, 19. 

Forsgard had completed his string in 
the titular event when young Wood- 
ward was half way. Having missed 
two targets the youngster had to break 
every target to tie—and he did. He 
finished out with a run of 71 successive 
breaks. On the 650 targets thrown in 
the State Shoot, young Woodward /:ad 
an average of 95 per cent. 

That the lad comes from “good sh:0 
ing stock” was demonstrated when ‘is 
father, E. F. Woodward, won the Te.@5 
State Handicap with 95 breaks from 
20 yards. 





A Missouri Farmer Showed The. 


The winning of the Grand Amer “0 
Trapshooting Handicap at Chicago, !0 
June, 1910, by “Farmer” Riley Tho '\) 
sort, of Cainsville, Mo., was one of 
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seen. 
Thompson had not been shooting up 
to form when he came to Chicago and 
was in doubt as to whether he wanted 
to enter the big race, but at the last 
minute some of his friends talked him 
into it. Riley started off right, break- 
ing the first 80 straight. 

When he is “right” no man has any 
license to beat him, but when he’s off, 
put that’s a different story. 

“Prince Hal’? McMurchy had gotten 
to the post with 99 out of his 100. Riley 
had 20 more to shoot. It was nearly 
night; the crowd surged around to see 
him finish. Hundreds were watching 
him when he came up to shoot the last 
20. He could go straight and win with 
the record score of 100 straight in this 
event, or he could lose one and tie. 

The hundreds of shooters and rooters 
almost held their breath when Riley, 
shooting on peg 5 from 19 yards in the 
very last squad started for the finish. 
Could he stand the strain when so much 
depended on doing the job just right? 
If he had been too careful or not quite 
careful enough the story might have 
been different. 

Thompson shot just like he was prac- 
ticing out back of the barn on the farm 
at Cainsville, He ground out 20 straight 
without even the suggestion of a close 
call, hitting them all square in the 
nose. It took nerve and a lack of 
“nerves” to do it. 


Gallon of Gasoline Equals 83 
Pounds of Dynamite. 


Many do not fully realize the danger 
connected with the careless handling 
of gasoline. In a general way they rec- 
ognize the explosive power of the 
liquid, but few of them know how 
great that explosive power is. 

A writer in one of the magazines 
devoted to the automobile trade seeks 
to make this clear and more impres- 
sive by comparing the explosive power 
of gasoline with that of dynamite. He 
points to the fact that gasoline, even 
at low temperature, constantly devel- 
ops an explosive vapor. Five gallons 
Ooi gasoline will generate 8,000 cubic 
feet of gas, which, if ignited, expands 
4,000 times. 

One gallon of gasoline, properly 
mixed with air and compressed, is 
equal to about eighty-three pounds of 
dynamite in explosive force. What 
lakes gasoline particularly dangerous 
is the faet that it is more rapidly ig- 
nited and exploded than dynamite. 
One can never be too careful in han- 
(ling gasoline under any and all cir- 
Chiistanees. 





Get a Gun That Fits. 


ould you woo success at the traps 
or n the field? Get a gun that fits. 
This may seem very like a common re- 
ma'k, inasmuch as most guns are built 
‘tO ‘andard measurements and are pur- 
chased on the same principle. It is, 
ho’ over, almost an axiom that the cause 
ost exhibits of poor marksmanship 
usually in the fact that the gun 
use | does not fit the shooter. 
eaker, Sisler, Cobb and scores of 


ol r “swatters” in the’ big baseball 
®a es are partial to their own specific 
Sty», shape and weight of bat. They 
eV go so far as to have their own 


‘ts made to order. 
e same custom holds good in al- 
every other form of sport. The 


greatest pieces of target shooting ever 


tennis cracks have their own specific 
make of racket. The golf champions 
favor their own particular style of clubs. 
Even the star billiardists inbist upon 


cues made to certain measure and | 


weight. 

True, some folks call it eccentricity, 
and some call it psychology, while oth- 
ers name it superstition, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is just plain common 
sense. For instance, imagine a runner 
trying for a world’s record in shoes 
about six sizes too large. 

It isn’t merely a gun and the ability 
to shoot that make a first-class shooter. 
Practice, of course, will help, but no 
man can expect to reach any point near 
proficiency until his gun actually be- 
comes part of himself. 

The mere detail of a half-inch excess 
rise or fall in the gunstock may be just 
the thing that throws your shooting off. 
A stock too long or too short—a comb 
too straight or too crooked—a grip too 
large or too small—may be just the de- 
tail that causes the loss of the bird or 
the target.—‘“Trapshooter.”’ 


Columbus Cup in Grand American. 
For Highest Average. 


The Columbus Cup, for the _ past 
eight years in competition in the 
Southern Trapshooting Handicap, will 
hereafter be shot for in the Grand 
American Handicap Trapshooting tour- 
nament, 

When the Southern Handicap was 
held in Columbus, Ga., in 1910 the Col- 
umbus Chamber of Commerce put up 
the Columbus Cup for the high-average 
shooter, with the stipulation that it 
would become the property of the trap- 
shooter who won it three times. 

As the Southern Handicap is a thing 
of the past, the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce suggested to the Interstate 
Trapshooting Association that the cup 
be placed in competition in the G. A. 
H. tournament until it was finally won. 
The trophy is valued at $1,000. 

To be eligible to win the trophy a 
contestant must shoot in the South 
Shore Introductory, the Chicago Over- 
ture, the National Championship at 
doubles, the Preliminary and Grand 
American Handicaps—a total of 600 
targets. The shooter with the highest 
average on these targets will have his 
name engraved for one leg on the cup. 

In eight years of competition no 
shooter has won the trophy twice, and 
as there will be more competition in 
the Grand American than in previous 
Southern Handicaps it is quite likely 
that the trophy will be shot for for an 
indefinite period. 

Here are the statistics of previous 
competitions for the Columbus Cup: 


Year. Winner. Score. 

1906. ©. ME POWG6ree sce ccc cca 617x640 
1911. J, R. Graham............565x600 
1912. H. W. Kahler............557x600 
1913. W. H. Jones............-563x600 
1914, G. Be EGO cis oc cies 0:0 ine DOSROUU 
1915. S. A. Huntley............523x550 
1916. J, R. Livingston..........546x580 
1G 538x550 


Let George Do It. 


Lloyd George got this letter in his 
mail a few mornings ago: 

Sir: I sees in my paper this morning 
you says that we’re goin’ to fight till 
de last man. That last may be my man. 
Now, if that be him what I would like 
to know is: 00's agoin’ to bring my man 
"is rations? Please answer.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof 
Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap *ver 
made for autoist and all who are mv-k out- 
doors. See them at your dealers. If he 
will not supply you we will serc prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write fer booklet of 
other styles, including Auty Caps. 


Beware of imitations 
Look for Label 





Do not send 


os a er Ge 

Mention size ae 

rarer rs 
PRICE 

$2.00 

Dept. A 

JONES HAT COMPANY wisSStii 








Catch Big Fish! 


Send 75c today for the 
liveliest bait that floats. 


Rush TangoMinnow 


A sure killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muscallonge. For 
trolling or casting At your dealer's or direct, postpaid 75c¢ 
*Regular,’’*‘Junior,’’ or ‘‘ Weedless Midget’’ models each 

Four of assorted colors — 


and models, $3.00. F 
USH IANGO 







Dealers: Send today 





for my generous a MIDGET _ 

Selling Plan. Ask *§0/ £55 BA 

your jobber for 

beautifully 

lithograph- — 

ed Counter 

Display, J. K. RUSH 
FREE 954 Rush Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











A NEW KING SIGHT 





No. 11—Price $1.50 


This sight has heen produced to mect a strong demand for 
a short sight with Buck-horn top. Has the Eight Combi- 
nation Adjustahle dise and double elevator as on all KING 
Rear Sights. No. 11 sight especially designed for Carhines 
and 22 caliber rifles. No. 9'¢—same sight with longer stem 
for High Power rifles—Price $1.50 


KING LEAF SIGHTS 





No. 6, Fist Top-—-Price $1.50. No. 7, Semi-buck- 
horn Top $1.60. Has the same combination adjustahle 
reversible disc as other KING Sights 


Send for Catalogue “‘O” showing over 100 other 


sights and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern 
Arms,”’ FREE 


D. W. KING 


1546 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 








The Beagle. 


There is only one other sport I like 
better than beagling, and that is ot- 
ter hunting. Perhaps we will take up 
the otter hound in the next issue. 
Beagling is the essence and personifi- 
cation of the chase; it is the poor 
man’s sport par excellence; it is the 
sport that furnishes more pure sport, 
with less harm to the animal followed, 
than any other; it gives the followers 
of the sport nfore stamina, bigger 
lungs, greater endurance, better poise 
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MODEL BEAGLE. 


and health, than any other. I have 
not the space to devote to the num- 
bers of people who have been bene- 
fited or cured of various ills by follow- 
ing the beagles. 

I recollect well the powerful voice 
I developed the first season I followed 
the beagles, enabling me to converse 
with other beaglers over quite long 
distances. I have seen the factory 
hands from the lace factory, with their 
pallid looks, bent-over shoulders and 
hoarse voices, turn out with the Tiv- 
erton beagles, and come back in the 
evening, after jogging behind the lit- 
tle hounds all day over the lovely 
Devon fields, transformed into ruddy 
cheeks, swinging walk and _ clear 
voices. There are endless thousands 
into whose lives has never come the 
spirit of the chase; there are some 
whose soul can never be touched by 
the spirit of the chase; but there are 
some whose grandest and most soul- 
stirring moments have been created 
thru striking a responsive chord to 
this same spirit of the chase. 

I often notice the pasty faces of the 
frequenters of the motion picture 
shows, and wonder if their drab and 
somber lives could be touched by this 
spirit of the chase. When we unfetter 
our minds from this worship of effi- 
ciency, that clogs human happiness 
(that is why I am a non-efficiency ex- 
pert and safety-laster), and when we 
learn to draw our inspirations from the 
great out-of-doors, then the human race 


will offset the deteriorating influences 
of city life. 

As I have said, I am fonder of 
beagling than of any other sport ex- 
cept otter hunting. I am writing here 
more especially of hunting beagles in 
packs, and not so much about the use 
of beagles to shoot over, because the 
stain of cruelty is largely eliminated 
in this form of pack hunting. I have 
hunted with beagle packs day after 
day without ever seeing a hare killed 
by them, and the hounds and the field 
enjoyed themselves just as much as if 
a kill were made. I have never seen 
a hare stretch herself very much to 
keep out of the hounds’ way, or show 
excitement or worry because a pack 
of beagles were following her. There 
is also no spurring of a tired horse as 
in fox hunting. I might mention in 
connection with this that I started in 
the famous run with the Devon and 
Sommerset stag hounds and that at 
that meet the deer made the thirty- 
mile point during which run three 
horses were killed. In beagling there 
is no wounded game to get away, as 
in shooting. Beagling is at once the 
cleanest, healthiest, safest, kindest 


diction, and that is that the time will 
never come when cities will realize 
the value of beagling to the health of 
the community, so as to keep an offi- 
cial public pack of beagles; but col- 
leges, schools and other associations 
are awake to the value of a beagle 
pack. The Eaton College beagles are 
known the world over, and the British 
government encourages the keeping of 
another famous pack at the Officers’ 
Naval Training School, and there are 
also many regimental packs. 

Drag hunts, where the hounds fol- 
low an anise seed bag or wet coon- 
skin, are not good for the hounds 
themselves, but such hunts provide a 
lot of open-air fun, and this can be 
done better with the beagles than 
with larger hounds. William Sommer- 
ville wrote: 


“Pour down, like a flood from the hills 
brave boys; 
On the wings of the wind the merry 
beagles fly; 
sorrow lags behind, ye 
echoes reply; 
Catch pte flying sound and double our 
oys.” 


Dull shrill 


The beagle’s wonderful nose has al- 
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GROUP OF 


and cheapest sport for the amount of 
pleasure it gives to the followers of 
the hunt that there is. I would not 
venture to say that beagling creates 
more good-fellowship and amiability 
than any other form of sport, but it is 
indisputable that there are less draw- 
backs and hazards of chances for dis- 
agreement than in anything else I 
know of in the form of sport. 

I regret I can make one sure pre- 


BEAGLES. 


ways been the subject of an old s‘ory 
of how our forefathers hunted tell 
packs all day behind a hare and put 
a stick in the ground where they left 
off in the evening, taking up the ‘ine 
again with their beagles the next «4Y. 
Anyhow, it is splendid to see the ! ‘tle 
hounds sticking to the line—in °¢t, 
there is no animal in the forn 0 
sport that surpasses the beauty o: ‘Hé 
beagle, either in perfect groupin: 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department, Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 
and mont effective you can buy. 
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art; FOR SALE—Fox and rabbit hounds, 

Kennel Dep ; ment, pups, trained dogs, broken; splendid BUY. TRADE OR SELL 

= game country specialty extra natives; 9 a“ ith UD ine Ser centh 

trial allowed. The Homestead Kennels, aes ee ae a on ae oe 

OORANG AIREDALE cere “y . West Swanzey, N. H. 7-7t Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, —— 

— ~~” yf yy oS 

— Pe ITERS _. & : png ween ss “ 

The 20th Century ay oy AD i partion 1 — cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 

All-Round Dogs eee ney Senso mae ate half the express charges, Address 

ready to start. Dogs are good and prices 





























i Fi YY m z ape “4 WM. R. BURKHARD 
aes die are right. Dr. EB. E. Burdick, Huron, So. 148 East Fourth St., St. Paal, Minn. Established 1855 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud i 7 Dak. 8-tf ; jis : 
my YS he The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 
OORANG KENNELS 1K ; AIREDALE, MALE, 1 YEAR OLD, good : 
aoe Terrtare ts the Wertd " \ game, dog, well bred, hunting stock; ong NEW .38 COLT, Officer's model 
Box 12 La Rue, Ohio | 2 price, $10. get oarding Kennels, target, 7%4-in. barrel, Stewart front 
ss 2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 3-tf and target rear. sights, accurately 








tUR SALE—Some splendid setter and aligned, heavy sole-leather Colorady 


style belt holster and special spring clip 
cepa se ei a a pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and = : sire? F So ntory 
MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- shoulder holster; 834 rounds of factor: 




















imgrking tp, the game county from obred Meunels, Atinmtle, lows,  S-tf \etatsost® sup; tell for teh One near at 
aS a € 2 “] rs et, vo, SC! é « . , . p —“~ 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rockies ‘COON, FOX, rabbit hounds; hounds for — eee ee a ee — 
from trained working stock, they are big game, quail dogs; young stock. ee a ae =? * — \y _. 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. price list, 3 cents. Jas. H. Grisham's prneet Bes we cae % = Be ole Bn 
Pups, bitches in whelp and trained dogs Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 9-2t ee ee barred one oct a 
for sale. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, LA. yet pra for $12 By eae a thing 
Mont. 11-t£ SCOTCH COLLIES from best imported ses ‘Gent 3 diti i “39 20 a iilancaili . 
—_—— . champions. Puppies and brood ma- Winch con os girs pA Rin b: rn yon 
WASHOE AIREDALES have a national trons. J. R. Wilson, 4501 South Broad- ae gece Lge ik aaa” eee taken 
reputation for gameness, intelligence way, Denver, Colo. 10-3t per ng Bn nt gh ge te pel genet 
oe _—— sreenard of he alagtcanliorss te Fwo > : . é : fis : . Lyman sights; a beautiful arm of its 
litters which combine the greatest win- FOR SALE—One splendid Irish water con skies Beat Be 50, sell for $17.50 
ning blood lines in America today, and spaniel bitch, well trained, Enclose pe ne bth A aigge ee - — sana 
from parents that are hunted fifty-two stamps for descriptions. P. I. Appleman, gi ios ot na by ae rs A r il nin - 
weeks a year, are now ready to ship. Atlantic. Towa. 10-1¢ ‘Re above eer ee - Saal 1 priv? say vA 
Order now; they won't last long. Washoe eee = = Kontos examination. NV. E. ank, 7 7th . "10 , 
Kennels, Anaconda, Mont, 10-1t HIGH-CLASS Arkansas coon hounds, 5@" Francisco. 10-1 








—— A few stil] trailing coon, oppossum and 
AIREDALE PUPS with the best blovd squirrel dogs. J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 











of America and England in their veins. Ark. 10-2t _single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
show dogs. Suit the customer or money MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goiter 28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
returned. Not the cheapest but the cured or no charge. Write for par- Pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 
cheapest for the money. Senier Stock ticulars, Eczema Remedy:Company, Hot pane: Menta on — —— —— 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t Springs, Ark. 9-4t condition inside and out; cos efore 
SS “ war, $75; take $50. One 45-70 Sharpe- 
THREE STAG HOUNDS FOR SALE— LITTER OF THOROBRED Chesapeake Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
Great coyote killers. Will pay for Bay pups; all papers; enclose stamps barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 


caught for descriptions. P. I. Appleman, At- Military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 


themselves in thirty days. Have agent lantic, lows. 10-1t ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 


nearly all in country is reason for 
ing W. A. Carlisle, 1836 Oregon Ave., 

















Butte, Mont. 0- LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, FOR SALE Parker Bros. heavy wild- 
; . act older dogs. World’s best breeding; on a = Ra Mee age pe 3 = 
TXT 7 approval. William McGirk, Silvana, shel. uSpecially bul or high-veloc- 
eS ee ee aetna ate ha Wesh, 5-6t ity loads, 3% to 4 drs. bulk powder, 114 
gs. vegetable compound admin- to 1%-o0z. shot; handsomely engraved; 





istered with food. Harmless. Results ings a . siwee waenhl 
guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, HOUNDS trained for bear, fox, wolves, Circassian walnut stock; silver r il 


$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical deer, ‘coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, pad; in gun-crank condition; gold nam« 








5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- Plate and shield with name and date; 

i Co, Box 1688, a ton, ag . Tt 100 shells loaded by hand by Von Len 
va gerke & Detmold, Price, $125. R. E 
FOR SALE—’Coon, opossum and skunk Stratton, Sr., Clarksdale, Miss. 10-1t 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND—Pure white, 
+ very handsome and fast; 1 year old; 
well bred; price $40.00, worth $100.00. 
This bitch is full of quality and game- 
ness, Address Denver Boarding Kennels, TRAINED 





dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial - — 
allowed; .list free. Mt, Yonah Farm SPORTSMEN, TAKE NOTICE Some 
Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-3t thing new. A gunsmith for thirty-five 
years offers a recipe for $1 to blue and 








994 ¢ ’coon, fox and wolfhounds, brown your gun barrels and parts, the 
sa Forest St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf and a few quail dogs, guaranteed. same as all manufacturers use; the ma- 

; a pic —— 4 -_ ad ~2 ai > 
FOR Some beautiful pure Lley- John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t terial costs 50 cents, and can be obtained 








: : at any drug store; reauires no machinery 
Well-trained Irish water or heating. Address York Gun & Invent- 





ellyn setter puppies, sired by Rigoletto 7c sAT RR 
and dam Dolly Boaz, as highly bred and FOR SALE 









































fine looking as any one could find. Write one Pf Appleman Atlantic tows, 1o1t 1n&_Co» York, Pa. bin | 
a te ee WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE a 30 | 
wie se P ey 2 : eee Winchester, box maga- 
COCKE _Eyi ; zine, using 1906 cartridge. Inside of bar- 
rerio ee — DOGS FOR SALE rel must be in good condition. Would 
Ing, attractive auto and family dogs. F five doll Allb d ae oe eS ey wiley fe 
Puppies, females, $10; males. $15. Obo rom five dollars up. reeas. ship to express office for examination. 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. A hundred to pick from. Guar- Wo. Senensy RENTER, DH DON. — 4 
4-tf anteed as represented. FOR SALE—Parker G. H. grade, $50: | 
RAN Cera = Thr = Greener, “Monarch,” 10-gauge, ane t 
con ie Gee tke a euutinat ua ae DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (ct) | “Crown,” '12-gauge, ejectors; $125, $300. 
. FS a lo Pace pa ae 2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, CoLo. Marlin 1892, 22 = ancy Grade,” $20. Geo. 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, ee oP nT 0-1 
231) Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf id 
FOR Shc Maes seein Arms. .22-CAL. BARRELS renewed by a rifled 
(on, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, tube of high-grade steel; accuracy and 
sett. rs, pointers, pet house dogs, ferrets, FOR SALE—A .256 Newton rifle, in per- durability equal to a new barrel; price, 
rab’ its. Catalog, 10 cents. Brown’s fect condition inside and out; only $5 for 24-in, barrel. Charles A. Diller 
Ke: nels, York, Pa. 9-6t been shot a few times; price, $45. New- 24 South Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 10-It 








— ton reloading tool, $3.50. Newton rear —— ee 2 5 . 
IR! 1 WATER SPANIELS—Importer, peep sight, $3. Cleaning tube, 75c. 150 300 MODEL 1873 Springfield rifles with 




















, ' eder and trainer. Registered stock. cartridges, $7.50. No trades considered. bayonets complete; they are new; 60,- 
Ger ine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. W. T. Mitchell, Clearmont, Wyo. 10-1t 900 rounds of ammunition for same. } 
, Pur ies, youngsters ‘and trained dogs. Wish to sell in quantity if possible 
Per y K, Swan, Chico, Cal. 10-1t SHOTGUNS in stock for quick delivery; Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 
’ a small quantity Marlin 12-gauge, Model _— See 
f FY SALE—Litter of Irish water span- 28; 20-gauge, Model 31; 16-gauge, Model REVOLVERS AND AUTOMA TIC pistols. | 
. , pups, good ones; enclose stamps 31; standard length barrels. Postal card We buy and sell.’ Want Luger or Mau- 
‘ or deseriptions. Eligible to register. brings catalog and price. Hearst Mere. ser pistols. Standard Mercantile Co., 915 






F Appleman, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-1t Co., Lead, So. Dak. 9-4t North 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 10-1t 
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Ameri- 
fancy, 


WALNUT 
ean select, $1; 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS, 
fancy, $2; extra 


$3. Military stock a spécialty. Clarence 
Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 10-3t. 





WANTED—.45 Automatic, Newton .256 

reloading tools, and peep sight. State 
condition and price in first letter. OD. 
Brandt, 528 Washinzton Street, Porriand, 
Oregon. 19-1t. 





SCHOYEN & PETERSON barrel, .38-55, 

target, fitted Sharps hammerless ac- 
tion; 6 lIbs., 30 in.; $5; good condition. 
Weber Arms, Denver, Colo 10-1t 





STAMP for 
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Outdoor Life 


the floor of the kennel, or in unravel- 
ing a difficulty on the line of a dodg- 
ing hare. . In the neatness and enthu- 
siasm with which he does his work he 
has rightly earned the title of the 
“merry beagle.’’ The beagle always 
seems to hold the line in a sort of rev- 
elry of enjoyment; he does not dash 
away like the foxhound, who gets im- 
patient at the enchantment of his 
pleasure, nor does he dwell around the 
form of a hare like a Bassett hound, 


| who seemingly does not dare to trust 


himself; but the beagle hangs onto the 
line of the hare as if he were glued 
to it. 

A beagle should not exceed 15 ins. 
in height at the shoulder, from 12 to 
15 ins. is right, and I think 14 is high 
enough. I personally prefer from 11 
to 12 ins. There have been, however, 


| one or two packs on record of 9-in. 


SEND 3-CENT bare ain list 
of firearms and binoculars. Have you 
any of above for sale? Walter Harring- 
ton, Carthage, Mo. 10-1t 
BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- | 
time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 2-12t 





GUN BARGAINS—A few high grade 

double Lefever 12 and 10 gauge sample 
guns, $20 up. H. LL. Green, Lake St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 10-1t. 





SHORTAGE OF 
shot containers 

Long Distant Shot 

rinette, Wis. 


MATERIAL—No 
until after the 
Container Co., 


more 
war. 
Ma- 
10-1t 





ALL KINDS of old-style ammunition for 
sale at reduced prices, and second- 
hand rifles. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 
10-1t 











FOR SALE—Newton sporting rifle, .30 

Government cartridge; new; price, $48. 
Kirkwood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, 
Mass. 10-1t 


w .256 Newton, only fired 

Price with 50 cartridges, 
Travis, 1701 Main St., Peoria, 
10-1t 





FOR SALE—Ne 

41 shots. 
$45. Rollen 
111. 





BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 

sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
ver Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 9-8t 





W ANTED—lIdeal reloading tools, molds 
and supplies. State condition and price 








wanted. Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal. 
9-2t 

.32-40 MID-RANGE cartridges, factory 
loaded; $3.75 per 100. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo. 10-1t 
PLENTY of reloading tools for revol- 
vers, rifles and shotguns. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





Antique Firearms. 





BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd 
or curious patterns. P. L. Johnson, 
#009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa. 7-tf 





Birds and Animals. 





FERRETS FOR SALE—White or 

large or small, either sex. 
greed New Zealand 
pigs. J. E. Younger, 


brown, 
Also pedi- 
rabbits and guinea 
Leavittsburg, Ohio. 





10-2t 
FANCY MICE—Many varieties; list free. 
Laboratory mice, hundred lots. special 


prices. Holman's 


Mass. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Camp- 
bell, Route 2, New London, Ohio. 9-3t 


Mousery, Dedham, 











TWO LION KITTENS- 
for sale. Steve 


Male and female, 
Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 
5-tf 





Books and Magazines. 





Mi:NK FARMING—By A. S. White. Ther. 

is big money in raising fur-bearing 
animals, and while it requires a large 
sum of money to start fur farming with 
some animals, mink farming is some- 
thing which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply 
Here is the knowledge acquired by sev- 


eral years of successful mink farming. 
Postpaid. $1. Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


beagles. 

It is very interesting to note how 
the beagle was taken up and devel- 
oped in this country, until numerical- 


| ly, in popularity and in uniformity of 


| permanent and systematic way. 


| and always has heen 


| capes me for 


| also Champions Royal Kruger and | 
Bannerman, and many other noted 
beagles. 


| early type 


10-2t | 2 
| in this country 


| the placing of a dog under 


type he has far outdistanced his orig- | 


inal English ancestors. He is now al- 
most America’s all-round dog. There 
is too much genuine good about the 
beagle to make him a whim of fancy, 
consequently he has been taken up by 
the sportsmen of this country in a 
The 
Beagle Club of America is 
a splendid or- 
ganization which has watched over the 


National 
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NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIRE- 

DALES, by R. M. Palmer. Sixth and 
revised edition of this book just pub- 
lished. When five editions of any book 
are completely sold out and it is neces- 
sary to issue a sixth, it is hardly neces- 
sary to exploit the value of that book. 
This is a book of general information 
valuable to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs. Much _ valuable 
information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the 
care and raising of puppies, diseases and 
proper treatment, etc., etc. Price post- 
paid, cloth binding, $1.60; heavy paper, 
$1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 11-tf 
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Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. iL 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 9-4t 








Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 
tion of six of my best elk photographs 





on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo, 1-tf-c 





Post Cards of Girls, 
(No landscapes.) ae 
0-tf 


JUST GIRLS—25 
| 25c, postpaid. 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 


DO YOU LIKE PICTURES?—If so, 


your name, please, O. W. Miller, 105 
Chambers St., New York. 10-3t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 











development of the beagle in this | 
country, and has placed the field 
trials, which are so popular all over 


the East, on a systematic footing. 

Among celebrated beagles in 
earlier days of the fancy I well re- 
member Ch. Frank Forest, the first 


time he was shown at the Garden, and | 


bitch whose name ex- 
the moment; there were 


a well-known 


There have been quite a number of | 


types of beagles. For a while there | 
was a beagle much sought after in 


England called pocket, 
ket beagle, a very 
which the pack mentioned above of 
9-in hounds belonged. The rough- 
coated beagles are very scarce, and 
altho highly praised by their breeders, 
never became very popular. I could 
not admire them myself. There is 
nothing against the old harrier type 
of beagle, that is, the common or 
but they certainly lack the 
sniartness of the miniature foxhound 
ferm. 

Brought up as I was 
ethies of sportsmanship, there is a 
feeling of repugnance to me to be con- 
scious of a gun anywhere near hounds: 
but there are thousands of sportsmen 
that enjoy and dearly 
relish shooting over their beagles—in 
fact. it is the accepted form of sport in 
the East. 
to mention 
that, 


small variety to 


now, 


up the cavalry, so beagling helps to 


give the esprit de corp to the infantry. | 


Distemper. 

PART V. 
Among other curious 
which has been observed to give good 
results in some cases I might mention 
ether. This 


treatment seems peculiar, because the- 


the | 


dwarf or bas- | 


under rigid | 


It is particularly pertinent | 
because of the war, | 
from a military standpoint, just | 
as riding to hounds helped to build | 


treatments | 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
| moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
| ther, grizzly, black and brown. bear 
| oer pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
| Large or smal] parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


| 
| 
| DEER HUNTING In Colorado's best deer- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





hunting section this fall. Bear and 
lion hunting in season, with good pack 
of trailing hounds; 12 years’ experience 
| in hunting and guiding. A. J. McGloch- 


lin, Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 8-3t-c 





ALASKA—The_ Sportsman’s’ Paradise; 
| tourists, and big-game hunting. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Howard Long 
Rox 1452. Seward. Alaska. 6-7t 





HUNT BEAR with an experienced pack 
of dogs in a bear country. Cat and 
cougar hunting is also good here. Sk! 


Keckler, Aberdeen, Wash. 10-1t 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My 

illustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 





Large newly mounted 
| FOR SALE elk heads, brow: ind 
| white Dalli Rocky Mountain — sleep 
| heads, white tail and mule deer head: 
Woodland caribou and moose heads 
perfect in every way; duty free; express 
| prepaid on approval anywhere in |. = 
| A., risk of acceptance. 

| EDWIN 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, 


DIXON, Master Taxidermist, 
CANADA. 
FOR SALE—An extra large seven-point 
| and an extra large six-point elk head; 
| also an extra large Rocky Moun .a4'n 
| sheep head and some black and w' té- 





tail deer heads, at a reasonable pris |! 
taken at once; newly mounted by ¢! 
best taxidermists in the country. sp 
particulars address Jack Ubjat, care 0! 
| Outdoor Life. 2 
















GLASS FOR BIRDS AND AMIMA:5 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in A ; 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour a 

E Y if S$ log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. ™ 
Scheol of Taxidermy. Elweod Bl Or 
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FOR SALE—*** and correctly 

mounted winter-killed 
moose heads; spread of horns 61, 58, 56, 
54 and 51 ins. Large, massive, perfect 
heads of the highest class; mounted true 


CAS AM 


Mistosnieddaatecctlieest 





to wild nature by the very best lasting | 


method of true Taxidermy. 
heads today. Duty free, express prepaid 
anywhere in America on approval. Not 
a penny of expense to you unless you 
accept after examination. Reference, 
Editor of this magazine. Complete de- 
scriptions on request. 


EDWIN DIXON, 
Master Game Head Taxidermist, 





Very rare | 


A Magazine of the W est 


oretically it is just what you should 
not do, and it is hard to explain why it 
has given some definite results, but it 
has nevertheless. Some treatments are 
very contradictory. Also some people 
swear by garlic and onions wrapped 
up in a sack and tied around the dog’s 
neck—I don’t. 

The problem of artificial immuniza- 
tion, against distemper, is our last 
phase of the discussion, and I feel I 
ought to take it up because it is of 


| growing importance to the dog jfan- 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
FINE COLLECTION of mounted birds | 
and animals for sale cheap; good | 


condition; buffalo, antelope, elk, deer, 
moose, sheep, goats. Will sell by the 
piece or all to one party. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





WANTED—Extra large mule deer scalp, 

male, properly skinned, 
Also complete head 
massive. Give price. H. B. Miller, Cal- 
der Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 10-1t 


MAKE MONEY— You pba tan 


your own furs 
and skins, hair on or ott, make lined 
rugs with mounted heads, closed or open 
mouth finish, at a very reasonable cost. 
My tan formulas and up-to-date, time 
and labor-saving methods guarantee 
your success from your first attempt. 
Complete formulas and instructions only 
$3, postpaid, duty free. 


EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, 


FOR SALE—A beautiful Polar bear rug, 
over 10 ft.; killed last year; full head. 
Also some beautiful grizzly, 
and mountain lion rugs; 
around Yellowstone Park last winter by 
government hunter and mounted by Jo- 
nas Bros., the leading taxidermists in 
United States, at a reasonable price. 
Alex Takacs, Box 574, Livingston, Mont. 
9-2t 











‘i wo near record new- 
mounted moose 


FOR SALE— 


heads; spread of , me... 61 and 56 ins; 
large, massive perfect heads; correctly 
mounted; duty free; express prepaid on 


approval anywhere in U. S. A., risk of 
acceptance. 

EDWIN DIXON, Master Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA, 





Miscellaneous. 
















ATTRACT THE WILD DUCKS 

(@B~ Piant their natural foods—WILD CELERY, 
wild rice, muskgrass, etc Grow in shallow 
lakes. or streams Information free. Write 
& CLYDE B. TERRELL, Dept. BS, Oshkosh, Wis. 








ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, tetter, ca- 

tarrh, dandruff, old sores, rheumatism, 
piles cured or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 1-12t 





GINSENG—Two-year-old plants, $6 per 

thousand. Write for special prices on 
large quantities of seeds and roots. F. 
Gent, Rockford, Minn. 10-1t 








| Thayer’ sClawTrap 


The universal trap that catches and holds all 
fur bearing animals from the smallest weasel to 
the most powerful lynx. 

One size catches them all. 

Absolutely no escape, when bait is taken it 
catches without fail. No gnawing out or pull- 
ing free; the more the animal! tries to free itself 
the firmer the trap holds. 

Invented on the trap line. severe tests have proven its 
merits. Light and strong. Easy to concesl 

Make your trap line 100°, efticent with these traps. They 
are as represented and wil! do just wiiat is claimed. 

Order now, war conditions may cause delays later. 


Price, per dozen, $10.60; per half dozen, $5.50 


Muiling weight 15 pounds per dozen. Allow 
postage accordingly Address 


ee cen A ee a RD 


P.C.THAYER, San Dimas,Calif. 








CANADA. | 


| dies that 


black bear | Guestion of 


killed in and | 7 
| anxious to learn as much 


ciers. {f, by any nieaus whatsoever, 
an immunization to distemper could be 
produced in the body of a dog, tempo- 
rary or permanent, its value to we dog 
fanciers is beyond computation; it is 
belizved by eminent authorities that 
we already possess methods by which 
we can confer positive immunization, 
for longer or shorter periods. And 
large quantities of remedies are now 


long neck. | 2 the market for this purpose. Ue- 
unmounted, very | 


| nization, 


fore going into a discussion cf immu- 
as applied to dogs to PRE- 
VENT DISTEMPER (and please keep 
in view I am only discussing immuni- 
zation in relation to distemper), some 
of the terms used in this science 
should be explained and more particu- 
luarly and what is really of serious 
importance to the dog fancier, is a 
clear understanding of the difference 
between vaccines and_= serunis. I 
touched on this earlier in the article 
but feel a slight elaboration of the sub- 
ject (as there is considerable 
sion in some people’s minds on the 
vaccines and serun's) 
would interest my readers who are 


temper as they can. It is the co1amon 
impression that all immunizing reme- 
are injected under the skin 
are serums, and in speaking of vac- 


| cine therapy it is constantly being re- 


| another, 


ferred to as ‘‘serum treatment.” Se- 





confu- | 


about dis- | 


rums are one thing and vaccines are | 


and they are 
ferent immediate objects in view. 
Therapeutic serums used for immuniz- 
ing purpose, are obtained 


used with dif- | 


from the | 


| blood serum of highly inimunized éni- | 


| 


mals. The animal from which the 
serum is obtained, is immunized by re- 
peated inoculation with killed or live 
micro-organisms, or ‘©9xins 
from some germs. The enzymes or 
anti-bodies that are formed as a re- 
sult of such inoculations gradually ac- 
cumulate in the blood and at the 
proper time some of the blood is with- 


derived | 


drawn from the animal. The solid | 


portions consisting of fibrin corpus- 


| eles, ete., are then allowed to settle 


out, and the remaining 
tutes the therapeutic serum. 
ally this serum contains 


mally present in the blood serum of 


portion consti- | 
Natur- | 
besides anti- | 
body, all the protein constituents nor- | 


the animal from which it was ob- | 


tained, and it is the blood serum pro- 
tein carried in therapeutic serums that 
constitutes the dangerous’ element 
which is liable to cause shock on re- 
inoculation in another animal. Vac- 
eines should never 
serums, bacterial vaccines are killed 


be confused with | 


germs suspended in distilled water, to | 


which is added a little chemically pure 
salt, and enough preservative (gener- 
ally trikresol) to preserve the serum. 
In giving bacterial vaecines an entire- 
ly different y»rincipa! of 
involved to ire serum treatment. Here 
no anti-body, no immunizing  sub- 
stance is injected as in serum 
ment. In the study of infections 
where an active infection exists, it is 


inimunity is | 


treat- | 
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Time: ‘“ 


Nature 


Every /ine specimen bagged 
on your next big-game hunt 
should be mounted by Jonas 
Bros.—Scientific Tazidermists—to 
preserve their glossy, lifelike effect. 
Your TROPHIES, game heads, 
skins and fursare a rare treasure if 
treated the Jonas way. Our 25 years’ 

ience here and abroad insures 
utmost satisfaction. No guessing— 
all work guaranteed. 


itctit Free Us 


Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 

82 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 

vince you. Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 

decorate your home, den or office realistically 
Send for list today. 


JONAS BROS. , sxorcrntens },° 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. . Pty 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. Cr a a 










































 Otenal Wi gler $1°° 
Little Egypt Nig ler 75% / 
kidder 75°, Pork Rind Strips 25*jar. 

















Mfg, By 
Al. Foss 3/ 1112-1736 Glumbus Rd. Gevelan 
BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
and how to feed. 
Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 

















Want a Binocular? 


Our factory is serving Uncle 
Sam. We cannot, until further 
notice, fill binocular orders 
calling for immediate delivery. 


We continue the use of this space 
in appreciation of this splendid 
magazine “Outdoor Life,’’ which 
has enabled us to successfully 
place our binoculars in the hands 
of the world’s best sportsmen. 


Paul Weiss, Optician, Denver, Colo. 











The BROADBILL CALL 





A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 at your dealer, or by mail from us 
if he cannot supply you. 


Zimmerman, Minn. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., 
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Prepare Now 





or Big Game Season 
Open October 1 to 4 


The Duck Season 
Opens Sept. 16 


The Tritch Hardware Company is ready 
with a complete stock of high-power rifles and 
ammunition and shotguns and shells. To get 
reliable results you must have reliable weapons 
from a reliable firm. Come in, or order by mail. 


Army Shoes 


Just the shoe to stand the hard wear $7 50 
required by hunters. The price_-_---.--. ° 


Hunting Boots 


_In a great variety, all of them real Tritch 
quality, ranging in price from $10 to $18. 


‘Everything Sportsmen Want 


More big outdoor fellows than ever before are 
enjoying Tritch mail-order satisfaction, 
YOU'LL be happy in this crowd—join today. 
You'll like Tritch prompt, sure service. 


Frank A. Bare, President O E. Bare, Vice-P res 
H J. Thomas, Secy.- Treas. 


Tritch Hardware Co. 


1648-54 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 

















2" HAVE You A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 





i aed BY > 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 




















A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or if so, 
eC is hard mouthed, 

ae righ unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular dorm, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 








@— START RIGHT 


Use theonly wood Fold- 
ing Decoy. Looks and 
acts like a wild duck. 
~ Price $7.00. Dept. C. 
They fold up small and fool them all.”’ If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





3446 Evergreen Ave. 
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2 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

atc Fis other fur-bearing animals 

3 in large numbers, withthe 

New, Folding, Galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP. 

Catches them like a fly-trap catches flies, Made in 

all sizes. Write for price list, and free booklet on 
best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J.F.Gregory, 3319 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
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evident that the natural forces for 
anti-body formation which are de- 
signed to fight infective extensions, 
are somewhat handicapped and slowed 
down. By injected killed organisms 
(bacteria) of the same xind trat are 
present in the infected area that is in 
tiie healthy tissues, this heaithy tissue 
becomes sensitized for extraordinary 
anti-body production, and by means 
of the circulating blood these anti- 
bodies are conveyed to the infected 
areas, and thus aid the involved tis- 
sues in overcoming the invading mi- 
crobes. 
(Continued Next Month.) 


Sheepman Defends Dogs. 

The discussion over the necessity for 
enlarging the number of sheep flocks 
and increasing their size developed so 
much hostile sentiment and language 


| because friends and enemies of the dog 


| found themselves arrayed 


| contemplation. 


in regular 
battle line that a break in the fighting 
comes unexpectedly with pleasure in its 
A sheep raiser from an 


| Eastern section, who is also friendly to 
| dogs, and who holds sheep dogs in es- 
| pecially high favor, employs what he 
| calls a turning movement against one 
| of the flanks of the enemy forces. 


He calls attention to the fact that in 


| Montana, which is the greatest sheep- 
| raising state in the Union, there are no 


“dog laws,” no agitation against dogs 


| and no serious complaints against the 


ravages of dogs, stray or regular, 
among sheep flocks. To support this 
frontal attack this Eastern sheep raiser, 


| but friend of the dog, adds that Wyo- 


ming and California, which ranks next 


| to Montana as sheep-producing states, 


also have no “dog laws,” and make no 
complaints about the depredations of 
dogs in sheep fields or pens. Then he 
drives home the assault by asking those 
who try to make dogs responsible for 
the small size and insufficiency in num- 
ber of sheep flocks in the United States, 
why it happens that in the states where 
dogs could have the widest field, the 
largest opportunities for marauding 
there are no murder charges against 
dogs. And why, on the contrary, the 
largest number of complaints against 
dogs as an explanation for failure to 
raise sheep comes from the states where 
farmers seem not to care much about 
producing sheep. 

His own opinion, based upon knowl- 
edge and talks with farmers, is that 
more sheep flocks are not seen because 
the average farmer believes there is no 
profit in a small flock, and thinks the 
easiest way out is to blame his state of 
mind upon sheep-killing dogs. 

It looks as if the sheepless Eastern 


farmers are faced by the necessity of 


proving that Montana, California and 


| Wyoming, with their big flocks, do have 


trouble with dogs, and have the “dog 
laws,” which he denies. If they do not 
succeed there may not be an increase 


| in the number of sheep, but responsi- 


bility for the failure to produce war 


| meat will be lifted from the dogs, espe- 


cially the faithful flock-guarding collies. 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Kennel Queries. 


I have an Irish water spaniel that 
has indigestion or inflammation ef the 
stomach. The dog is 2 years old and 
has had this trouble off and on for 
about one year. In the morning he 
eats no breakfast, and one can plainly 





| glycerine. 





hear his stormach or bowels working. 
About 9 or 10 a. m. he generally voids 
a little mucus which is streaked with 
blood. About noon or a little later 
his appetite returns and he eats well 
again. During these attacks, which 
oecur every three or four days, he 
seems to feel as well as ever, except 
that he eats grass. This dog is kept 
at home and gets nothing to eat except 
what I feed him—about two parts 
bread with a little soup to one part 
cooked meat. When 6 to 8 months 
old he was treated for round worms. 
I used A. F. Sherley’s (London) and 
Glover’s vermifuge; also one dose of 


| arecanut at different times, and be- 


lieve I got all the worms out of him; 
at least I have seen no signs of them 
since, but I am inclined to believe that 
this medicine might have upset his di- 
gestive organs. I think it was several 
months after giving him the .vermifuge 
that I noticed signs of indigestion. 
Twice he has shown no signs of it for 
two or three months, but just now he 
seems to have it quite bad.—E. F. 
Kent, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Answer. — Probably fermentation 
and some disturbance of chymification 
is the cause of your dog’s trouble. 
Feed one meal a day in the evening; 
first evening one-quarter pound 
ground beef; second evening, pint of 
milk; third evening, four slices of but- 
tered toast; nothing else until well. 
Give morning and evening a teaspoon- 
ful of milk-of-bismuth. Keep up this 
routine for at least a month, and twice 
a week give an enema of a quart of 
warm water containing an ounce of 
-Editor. 

I have a female hound pup 11 weeks 
old that has trouble of some kind with 
her front legs. They seem to be weak 
in the first joint, and it makes her 
walk bow-legged. Every time she steps 
she puts out her feet as tho the 
ground were not safe, and as if she 
were feeling for something. The toes 
on both feet are being pressed over 
to the outside. The pup’s sire is a 
big husky foxhound with legs perfect- 
ly straight; her dam is a 18-in. hound 
of the long-eared type, with good legs. 
We had a litter last year of the same 
dogs. None showed a tendency to- 
wards weak legs, and she is the only 
one out cf the present litter. Do you 
know of something that will absolute- 
ly kill fleas without harming the 
dog’s coat?—-Henry Uldricks, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Answer.—yYour pup has rachitis, or 
rickets, a constitutional disease of 
puppyhood. The bones lack their nor- 
mal hardness. The only practical rem- 
edy is putting the legs in splints, and 
feeding plenty of raw meat. There 
are several things that will kill fleas 
without harming the dog’s coat—Per- 
sian insect power for one.—KEditor. 


Is it possible to raise a young coy- 
ote so that he would be quite tame? 
Ceuld you cross a coyote dog with a 
shepherd bitch, and what kind of pups 


would they be.—Albin Christensen, 
Helena, Mont. 
Answer. --—In a general sense you 


can rear a coyote pup so that it be- 
comes fairly tame. Of course they 
never lose their handiness with their 
teeth. I have had some that were 
nice to handle, and I have also had 
crosses of coyotes and shepherds, but 
found them as a general rule vicious 
and treacherous.—KEditor. 























ORDRK S&S rortue 
OSES ran 


New Thought Healing Made Plain, by 
Kate Atkinson Boehme, 141 pages; 
$1.35; Elizabeth Towne Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





A book on mental healing and the 
use of psychological methods for the 
relief of pain and curing of disease. 





The Smiting of the Rock, by Palmer 
Bend; 328 pages; $1.50; Putnam’s 
Sons. N. Y. C. 


A good, readable novel located out- 
door in the Oregon country. Of inter- 
est to those who like the land of big 
trees. 


Science of Trapping, by E. Kreps; 
245 pages; illustrated; A. R. Hard- 
ing, St. Louis. 

A mighty sensible little book (pock- 
et size) on trapping by a man who 
knows. 





Shadows of the Sunset, and Other 
Poems, by Marion Muir; 95 pages, 
printed by the author. 


A little book of Western verse writ- 
ten by a talented pioneer woman, born 
and raised on the Old American 
Frontier. She has written of the life 
she lived on distant claims and 
ranches, written it as it was, for today 
it has gone forever. 





Rifle Clubs. How to Start One and 
Keep It Going; compiled by Edward 
Cave; 64 pages; fully illustrated; 
Remington Arms Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., N. Y. C. 


Altho frankly this is an advertising 
booklet, yet like several other famous 
ones of its kind, it contains a mine of 
useful and reliable information valu- 
able to rifle and revolver shooters 
about how to organize and maintain 
a live club, one that will receive offi- 
cial recognition. It may be had by ap- 
plying to the Rem.-U. M. C. Co. 


Camp Cookery, by Ava B. Milam, A. 
Grace Johnson and Ruth McNary 
Smith; 107 pages; illustrated; The 
J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Oregon. 


A pocket-sized receipt book on 
camp cooking intended for Boy Scouts 
and also for larger boys who want to 
carry and cook simple, sensible meals 
on their outings without any frills or 
after aches. The three authors are all 
ood experts connected with the Oregon 
Agricultural College and know where- 
of they write. 


Swimming and Watermanship, by L. de 
B. Handley; 148 pages; illustrated; 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. C. 


Mr. Handley was captain of the 
New York Athletic Club’s Olympic 
Swimming Team of 1904, and is one of 
the best expert swimming teachers 
who ever wet his hair. The book cov- 
‘rs the whole subject of swimming 
rom waders to divers, and is equally 
‘aluable to beginners and experts. 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 
Postage extra. 


SOFT 
SHIRTS 


Collar Attached or 
Neckband 


Cotton or Flannel 


Lets the body “breathe” (qx 


and muscles “play” = Ars 


{ for real sertce 
HE friendliest shirts, with more I 


"E USARMY| 
than a million friends—made by 





experts—of quality goods. Make good or 
we make them good. The ideal sport shirt. 


Old Reliable 


You'll like their honest, broad-shoulderd comfort—cut full, 
not skimped. Let muscles play and body “‘breathe.” Rein- 
forced where the ‘ “strains”’ come. Continuous facing on 
sleeves — making them “rip proof’ — “‘dirt-proof” — “non- 
gapping.” Buttons sewed on to stay. 


The Chas. Alshuler Mfa.©. 


**Soft Shirt Specialists for 34 Years’’ 


If you do not find the RacineShirt promptly, write and tell us the name 
of your dealer and we willsee that you are supplied. Insist on the Racine 
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Ship Your FURS To Wa 
BECKER . 


Why We Can Pay Highest Prices 


We are one of the oldest, Lr eet ond, Maange oy catand ie ioe oon nanufectur 
3 from the largest an - 
=n tha, —— pov mae bend 1 their demands enables us to pay you the highest 


Standardized Grading Meansa Square Deal forYou : 


Becker’s system of ing does not change with every fluctuation of the market. Over 33 years of 
Square Dealing in, in rading—top-notch pi prices ar and poets returns pee inspired oe Rs 60,000 00 thoroughly 


~ More Dollars For ; 
Your Entire Pack 4 
‘ 








the biggest check for your entire pack, the best service and fair. pquare and above-board 
sete There's Se pomenieelen to pay. No express “- . th treat oy © ig ae _ — - 
h u to us an be da a chee o gemes v 
= for your furs whe en yo 8 uD, end © 


Read What These Satisfied Ship rs "Say: 


fpped r29 Ihave bought furs in the northwest [me a4 ngone bays were Thave 
Ban » stored fc pag vy Polen for the pasc 27 years, and for the agins fur, Ihave Locchetord for 28 
assortment and the square prices past 12 years shipved ‘sxclusively to besa IThavet “ye ig Bros. 


jooking check r house, as my shipments have g 
iecenes a se phipper, ett ed more money and your gracing Gores 
. Wisconsin. bas been b onest. J.E. mccaee. Mont. 


price Ii abtished free 

Sent FREE 7 Seni! 2 srpetet ented, 
Price List— tirely different. Divides countz tig inte 

five zones. Shows at a glance waet furs i worth your ative zone. 
trapper should have Sent free. Wri’ no tocae ess house nearest you. 


BECKER BROS.Drt: 10% Chicago, Minois _ 
& COMPANY dept. soa |New, York uty 2 


= ‘“As good as a Government Bond— What we promise we do” 


> © GP © E> O04 CGD ODO 






















M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 
We carry an immense stock of the 


above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


= COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 
Do anything photographic that you 


want done. in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. the largest in the West. 


























You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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WILMINGTON, 


Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 


ADVERTISING DIVISION 


Ov. 


DELAWARE 








_ Craftsman Fabrikoid 
Motor Fabrikoid 
Rayntite Top Material 


__Faireld Rubber Cloth | __ 
___|Hunting & Trapshooting 


Challenge Collars 


_Py-raslin Tell Goods _ 


Transparent Sheeting 


____ Py-ra-li Rods & Tubes 
__ Sanitary Wall Finish 


Town & Country | Paint 


___ Vitrolac Varnish 


_ |Flowkote Enamel _ 


___ Antoxide Iron Paint 


Bridgeport Finishes 


: _ {Refined Fusel Oil 





SE Enamel 
{Industrial Dynamites _ 


Blasting Powder 
Farm Explosives 


Anesthesia Ether 
Metal Lacquers 


Py-ra-lin Enamel 


Commercial Acids 





Alums: 
Pigment Bases 
| Tar Distillates 








|Bronze Powder 





NAME _ 
ADDRESS __ 


BUSINESS 


STATE 














Visit The Du Pont Products Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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the measure of Top Service 
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You exact mileage from a tire. You are en- 
titled to yearage from a top—both in service 


and appearance. 


fou GD 
D pt 
with reasonable care will last as long as your car. In 
addition to being water, dirt, dust and grease proof 


in addition to being washable—it maintains its flexibility 
permanently because it is made of materials that will 
not harden, oxidize or disintegrate under changing 
climatic conditions. 


We guarantee Rayntite Fabrikoid for one year not to 
leak, crack or peel, but it’s made to last the life of 
your car. Check Rayntite in the coupon and send for 
folder with sample. 


Du Pont Fabnkoid Company 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Works at Newburg, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory: New Toronto, Can. 














The Du Pont American Industries are: 


1. du Pont de yet Co., warn Del. 
Bu Pont Fabrikoid Com 
Du Pont Chemical Works. Fiabe Bl 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broa way, 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, _ 


Explosives 
uve 4 Leather Substitutes 
i Prosi and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
A ne Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 














Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. Coal Tar Dyestuffs 
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ios this modern factory equipped 


with every facility for the mak- 
ing of perfect ammunition, Peters 
turns out Cartridges and Shells 
that have established a national 

and world-wide reputation for high quality. 


Good ammunition is necessary to good 
marksmanship. This necessity is evidenced _ 
in the loyalty of the great number of ama- 
teur shooters who have scored repeated 
triumphs with Peters, 
There is a ® brand cartridge or shell for every stand- 
ard weapon—revolver, rifle or shot gun. 

Insure the complete success of your Fall 

Hunt by using Peters ammunition. 

Ask your dealer 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
60-62 Warren Street 585-587 Howard Street 
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